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Suppose someone who lived forty or fifty years ago—say one of the founders of Mathieson 
—could pay us a visit today. And suppose we could have the pleasure of showing him the 
sights of 1941, of explaining the vast changes that have taken place since the turn of the 
century. What do you think would amaze the old gentleman most? If he were one of the 
pioneers who founded Mathieson, we believe he would be most interested in the revolu- 
tionary changes wrought by chemical progress and in the part his successors have played 
in building the present-day America. We would go about telling him the story as we tell 


itin this series of advertisements. 


®@ Those, Mr. M., are airplanes. They were only 2 soda ash is an essential raw material in the glass 
dream in your day. Now they’re an accepted means through which moderns look on a new world. Most 
of travel and transportation. Today you can journey important is the contribution caustic soda makes to 
from New York to San Francisco in only 10 hours. the refining of high test gasoline for airplane en- 
And speedier, more powerful ships are constantly gines. And in many another way — in upholstery, 
being built. plastics, lacquers, rubber tires, lubrication oils and 


greases, even in those powérful landing lights, 


In the development of this amazing industry, : a 
Mathieson products participate. 


Mathieson Chemicals have contributed in many 




































































ways. The all-important dies used in making tools Yet the aviation industry is still young and 
for plane and engine manufacture are conditioned Mathieson Chemicals have an active role to play in 
with soap and grease containing alkalies. Dense its growth and future success. 
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SODA ASH .... CAUSTIC SODA . «+ BICARBONATE OF SODA. .. LIQUID CHLORINE. .. BLEACHING POWDER ... HTH PRODUCTS ... AMMONIA, ANHYDROUS 
= HAGA ~.. FUSED ALKALI PRODUCTS ... SYNTHETIC SALT CAKE... DRY — +. CARBONIC GAS... ANALYTICAL SODIUM CHLORITE | 


Cae : tHe MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS unc. 
60 E. 42ND STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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She 


Improving the Guide Book 


eader 


I use the magazine and like it very 
much, but am far more interested in the 
annual Buyer’s Guide Book, to which I 
refer almost daily. Am so much inter- 
ested in this book that I am moved to 
make suggestions which may or may not 
be helpful. 

It appears to me that if anyone uses 
this book at all they use it often enough 
to become adept at code numbers and 
references that are abbreviated. Hence, 
I think you could save a lot of space and 
repetition if would develop some 
numbered or coded references to names of 
concerns and index the names in some 


you 


vari-colored section. As, for example, the 
name of the Du Pont Company is re- 
peated numberless times in the book. 
Could you give that concern a code num- 
ber like D-6, and then show only this 
number where the name and address and 
phone number now shows in each case? 

In my work, it is of interest to know 
which concern is a producer or manufac- 
turer and which is only a dealer or broker 
of a given commodity. This is for the 
reason that my clients are interested in 
selling to rather than buying from the 
concerns listed, and the materials are 
largely in the crude or unmanufactured 
form such as is of interest only to manu- 
facturers and producers. Can you differ- 
entiate such? 

Am interested in the usual or 
standard specifications of commodities, 
mainly as to chemical impurities, as well 
as the leading chemical content. I can 
realize that the inclusion of specifications 
is a major job, but maybe the trade would 
be glad to furnish it on principal items, 
and the information would be helpful. 

Maybe I should be the assistant editor, 
or maybe you have considered all these 
things and culled them out. Anyway 
please accept the suggestions for what 
they are worth and will be glad to have 
the next issue anyway, whatever you do 
with it. 


also 


Frank R. WICcKs, 
Consulting Engineer, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Corrected Trade Name Listing 


In your “annual guide supplement” 
under the “Trade Name” listing you give 
the Trade Mark “Servone” as a product 
of the Mulcare Engineering Company, 
Inc., 53 Park Place, New York City, as 
representing a “Motor Anti-Freeze.” 
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rites— 





‘As I am the owner of the Trade Mark 
“Servone” which covers the above listing 
field, I am wondering what the source of 
your information was, as the Mulcare 
Engineering Company does not, insofar 
as I can find, market a motor anti-freeze 
but rather my product which is used to 
prevent frost in gas mains and laterals. 


G. Epwarp Hitz, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Foremen Training Course 


Having read the article entitled “Train- 
ing Chemical Operators to Avoid Costly 
Mistakes,” published in your December 
issue, we are deeply interested in the 





courses of instruction which are described 
therein. 

We would, therefore, greatly appreciate 
your giving us information as to where 
these films and the accompanying material 
can be obtained, as well as the cost. 


T. J. Foster, 
Personnel Manager, 
Fuld Bros., 

Baltimore, Md. 


Editorial Note: The editors of CHEM- 
IcAL INDUSTRIES will be delighted to for- 
ward similar requests to the author,, 
Merritt Lum. 


Defining Synthetics 

Permit me to suggest a name to desig- 
nate the rapidly increasing number of 
synthetic materials which may be plastic 
or elastic or both. 
“Sinalastic.” 


J. J. Linvier, 
Spir-it, Inc., 
Malden, Mass. 


It is “Synalastic” or 





CALENDAR OF EVENTS 





February 


Feb. 12-14, American Management Association 
(Personnel Conference), Palmer House, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Feb. 13, Golden Gate Paint, Varnish & Lacquer 
Ass’n, Joint Meeting with Purchasing Agents 
Ass’n of Northern Calif., Palace Hotel, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Feb. 17-18, American Gas Association, Midwest 
Regional Gas Sales Conference, Chicago, IIl. 

Feb. 17-20, Technical Ass’n Pulp and Paper 
Industry, Annual Meeting, Roosevelt Hotel, 
New York City. 

Feb. 17-20, American Institute of Mining & 
Metallurgical Engineers, Inc., Annual Meet- 
ing, Engineering Societies Bldg., Hotel Com- 
modore, New York City. 

Feb. 17-21, American Paper and Pulp Ass’n, 
Annual Convention, The Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York City. 

Feb. 17-21, National Electrical Manufacturers 
Ass’n (Mid-Winter Conference), Palmer 
House, Chicago, III. 

Feb. 19, New England Paint & Varnish Produc- 
tion Club, Regular Monthly Meeting, Hotel 
Vendome, Boston, Mass. 

Feb. 20, Louisville Paint & Varnish Production 
Club, Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky. 

Feb. 21, American Institute of Chemists, The 
Chemists’ Club, New York City. 

Feb. 21, Cleveland Paint & Varnish Production 
Club, Regular Monthly Meeting, Stouffer’s 
Restaurant. 

Feb. 22, Cincinnati Paint, Varnish & Lacquer 
Ass’n, Ladies Night, Hall of Mirrors, Nether- 
land Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, O. 

Feb. 24-25, International Association of Elec- 
trical Inspectors (St. Louis Chapter), St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Feb. 24-25, Liquefied Petroleum Gas Ass’n, Inc., 
Annual Convention and Exhibit of Appliances 
and Equipment, Palmer House, Chicago, III. 

Feb. 25, Penna Chapter, Amer. Institute of 
Chemists, Meeting, Houston Hall, 34th and 
Spruce Streets, Phila., Pa. 

Feb. 26-28, Iowa Independent Oil Jobbers’ 
Ass’n, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Feb. 27, Chicago Drug and Chemical Associa- 
tion, Noonday Luncheon Meeting, Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill 

Feb. 28, Society of Chemical Industry, American 
Section, Meeting on subject, Surface Active 
Agents, Chemists’ Club, New York City. 


March 
Mar. 3-7, American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials, Spring Meeting, Hotel Mayflower, 


Washington, D. C. 

Mar. 5, American Institute of Consulting En- 
gineers, Luncheon Meeting, City Midday Club, 
New York City. 
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Mar. 6, Indianapolis Paint, Varnish & Lacquer 
Ass’n, Columbia Club, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Mar. 7, Society of Chemical Industry, Joint 
Meeting _with American. Chemical Society, 
Presentation of Nichols Medal by American 
Chemical Society. 

Mar. 13, Chicago Paint, Varnish & Lacquer 
Ass’n, Regular Meeting and Dinner. 

Mar. 13, Drug, Chemical & Allied Trades 
Section of the New York Board of Trade, 
16th Annual Drug, Chemical & Allied Trades 
Banquet, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York 


ry. 

Mar. 13-14, American Gas Association, Indus- 
trial Gas Sales Conference, Baltimore, Md. 
Mar. 20, Louisville Paint & Varnish Production 

Club, Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky. 

Mar. 20, New England Paint & Varnish Pro- 
duction Club, Regular Monthly Meeting,. 
Hotel Vendome, Boston, Mass. 

Mar. 20-21, American Water Works Associa- 
% New York Section Meeting, Syracuse, 


Mar. 20-21, New Jersey Sewage Works Associa- 
tion, Annual Meeting, Stacy-Trent, Trenton, 


Mar. 21, Akron Rubber Group, Dinner and’ 
Meeting, Akron City Club, Akron, O 

Mar. 21, Milwaukee Paint, Varnish & Lacquer 
Pg Regular Meeting, Milwaukee Athletic 
Club. 

Mar. 25, Oil Trades Ass’n of New York, Inc.,. 
Banquet, Election of Officers, Waldorf-Astoria: 
Hotel, New York City. 

Mar. 31-Apr. 1, Tanners’ Council of America,. 
Official Opening of American Leathers, Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City. 

Mar. 30-Apr. 5, The American Ceramic Society, 
43rd Annual Meeting, Lord Baltimore Hotel,. 
Baltimore, Md. 

Mar. 31-Apr. 1, Tanners’ Council of America,. 
Leather Show, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York City. 


April 

Apr. 1, Packaging Institute, Semi-Annual Meet-- 
ing, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, I 

Apr. 1-3, The American Society of Mechanical’ 
Engineers, Spring Meeting, Atlanta, Ga. 

Apr. 1-4, American Management Association: 
(Packaging Conference and _ Exposition), 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, III. 

Apr. 2, American Institute of Consulting En- 
gineers, Luncheon Meeting, City Midday Club, 
New York City. 

Apr. 3, Indianapolis Paint, Varnish & Lacquer 
Ass’n, Columbia Club, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Apr. 9-10, Midwest Power Conference, Palmer 
House, Chicago, Ill 

Apr. 7-11, American Chemical Society, Semi- 
Annual Meeting, St. Louis, Mo. 

Apr. 16-19, The Electrochemical Society, Inc.,. 
Semi-Annual Convention, Cleveland, O. 
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From ancient stone carvings we have learned that the first crude stages 
of tanning and shoe manufacture were carried on by the Egyptians as early 
as 2000 B.C. This undoubtedly involved some form of vegetable tanning, 
which for centuries was the only practical method of tanning leathers. 

In 1884 Chrome Tanning was invented and since has largely supplanted 
vegetable tanning in making upper leathers, glove and garment leathers. 
Chrome tanning yields a leather of more compact fibrous structure and the 
process requires only a few days as against months for the older method. 

Mutual Chemical Company of America has continuously supplied the 
Tanning Industry with Bichromates since the invention of Chrome Tanning. 


270 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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ON THE 
CHEMICAL 
NEWSFRONT 


(Right) NEW ELECTRON MICROSCOPE at Cyanamid’s Stamford Labo- 
ratories is the first instrument of its type to be put to commercial use 
in industrial research. Developed by RCA, the electron microscope 
permits useful enlargement up to 100,000 diameters, compared with 
a practical limit of 2,000 diameters with the conventional optical 
microscope, and thus opens up vast new possibilities for scientific 
research. The microscope will be employed by Cyanamid in the 
development of new chemicals for industry, and in broadening the 
scope of knowledge of existing materials and processes in the many 
industries served by Cyanamid, including the fields of flotation 
agents, synthetic resins, colloids, rubber chemicals, textile treatment, 
and chemicals for the leather and paper industries. 


(Above) 16th ANNUAL BANQUET of the Drug, Chemical and Allied 
Trades Section of The New York Board of Trade will be held on 
March 13 at the Waldorf-Astoria in New York. Photo is of the 
1940 banquet, which is expected to be surpassed in 

attendance and popularity by the 1941 gathering. 


(Right) PLASTICIZED WOOD is one of the newest devel- 
opments to come from the Department of Agriculture’s 
Forest Products Laboratory. When refractory woods 
such as oak are soaked in a concentrated solution of 
urea and then dried, it was found that they can be bent, 
twisted and compressed at a temperature of 212° F., 
with the wood still in a dry condition. On cooling, the 
wood resumes its normal rigidity, remaining in the 
shape into which it was formed. 
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(Above) FOG AT AIRPORTS, one of the greatest obstacles to aviation progress, 
may soon be dissipated by chemical means if current experiments prove suc- 
cessful. Of many methods now under consideration, one of the most promis- 
ing is said to consist in spraying a solution of sulphur chloride into the fog. 


(Below) LOW-COST LIQUID HELIUM is promised by process developed by Pro- 
fessor C. T. Lane at Yale. Method is expected to make larger quantities 
of liquid helium available in a relatively short time, at lower cost, and to 
simplify the study of properties of materials at extremely low temperatures. 


(Above) THIS REMINDS US of the weather and that it’s 
February which brings the snow. It also gives us an 
opportunity to tell you that Cyanamid’s Aerosol* Wet- 
ting Agents are being used in varnishes for rubber to 
prevent water-spotting due to condensation caused by 
the rapid evaporation of the solvents. 


(Below) RAPID HARDENING of steel parts, such as the 
gears illustrated, to depths ranging from .005 to .030 
inch, is made possible by the use of Cyanamid’s AERO- 
CASE** and AEROCARB** Case Hardening and 
Carburizing Compounds. Utilizing the two-component 
principle, Aerocase and Aerocarb allow a continuous 
flow of work, assist in meeting current defense de- 
mands for faster production, offer means of obtaining 
uniformity of results at low operating cost. 





American Cyanamid & Chemical Corporation 
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30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA )) NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Good working materials are the good soil with which industry produces high 
quality products. Niagara helps many manufacturers keep their products in the 
ribbon-winning class by providing them with a top quality, consistently uniform 
supply of Caustic Soda, Caustic Potash and Carbonate of Potash. Let your 
product be raised in the “good soil” of Niagara materials. 


Mia aTa ALI COMPANY 


60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
\) Affiliated with Electro Bleaching Gas Company, Pioneer Manufacturer of Liquid Chlorine 
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The Engineer and the World of Tomorrow 


Worn the World of Today locked in a death 
struggle between the forces of democracy and 
totalitarianism, with fear, despair, hatred, envy and 
lust for power and revenge the principal motivat- 
ing influences directing the minds and actions of 
most men, only a relatively few extraordinarily 
gifted individuals momentarily possess the clear 
vision, the keen perception and the great courage 
to calmly and dispassionately analyze how the 
World of Tomorrow should be patterned, and to 
draw for those less gifted a blueprint with which 
we may hope to build upon today’s wreckage a 
better, stronger, safer, saner, and more permanent 
civilization. 

Dr. Dorr in his Perkin Medal Address might 
have followed the dictates of custom and have 
enlarged upon some detailed phase of his engineer- 
ing achievements. Instead, with great courage he 
chose to discuss a broader subject—“The Engineer 
and His Responsibilities to the World of Today 
and Tomorrow.” And we sincerely trust that his 
message of hope will somehow reach the ears of 
every man, woman and child now bewildered and 
frustrated. Particularly do we trust that every 
technologist, every chemist, and every engineer 
will feel a personal responsibility to support the 
program he has outlined. 

Men and women the world over are pointing the 
accusing hand at the engineer and saying “Your 
labors have made possible the weapons that are 
destroying us!” 

With complete frankness Dr. Dorr acknowl- 
edged the awful truth of this accusation by admit- 
ting—‘“We are also at the moment the prime 
instrument of destruction in this same world we 
have transformed. It is through our genius that 
fire is raining down on cities, that many of the 
most glorious architectural achievements of our 
civilization are crumbling into dust, that whole 
populations have been driven underground in 
search of safety. Without us, those at sea would 
have only the relatively gentle breath of the tor- 
nado to fear; men and women with generations of 
free living back of them, would not now be under 
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the dictator’s iron hand. The whole machinery 
of offense and defense in this catastrophic present 
is of the engineer’s devising.” 

In a more hopeful vein, however, Dr. Dorr has 
enumerated for us certain of the characteristics of 
the engineer. First, vision—imagination—the 
power to see things vividly while they are still 
only ideas; second, the spirit of cooperation, the 
ability to work efficiently and happily with others; 
third, courage—courage to dare when his course 
has been determined; fourth, great respect for the 
truth, the exercise of good judgment once all the 
pertinent facts are known and honestly and object- 
ively analyzed; and finally one other characteristic 
—the unselfishness of the engineer whose work is 
essentially that of creating and giving. 

As the Medallist stated so forcibly these qualities 
are obviously essential in the building of a new 
world. In the past the engineer and the technolo- 
gist has played too small a role not only in the 
affairs of the world, but in the responsibilities of 
our own government. Men who are trained in the 
development, utilization and control of the great 
natural forces—in other words, the engineers, must 
and will take a larger part in the formulation of 
laws and the shaping of policies. Asa citizen, the 
engineer has a special responsibility, because he 
has a special training. 

The World of Tomorrow will be a much happier 
place because the engineer will substitute for an 
inherited predatory instinct and way of life an 
unlimited capacity to produce for all the peoples 
of the Earth the necessities and niceties of life out 
of the raw materials with which we are so abund- 
antly blessed. The engineers have released great 
forces, but they have not had the control of their 
use in the structure of human society. They can 
and must in the future claim a right to say how 
the fruits of their efforts are to be used. 

The engineer must and will assume a larger place 
in the social, economic and political structure 
and make it possible for the peoples of the earth, 
whom he has brought physically so close together, 
to live constructively, sharing the abundance which 
science and engineering skill has developed. 
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A United Front Desirable: 


The 
Industrial Alcohol Users, sponsored in January 1939 
by the Industrial Alcohol Institute (since dissolved), 
faces a very precarious existence in 1941 if, indeed, it 


Council of 


can survive at all, because of lack of funds. This situa- 
tion can and must be corrected immediately by the 
several groups who are primarily concerned with pre- 
venting ill-conceived and destructive state and federal 
regulatory and tax legislation on alcohol used for indus- 
trial purposes. In plain language this means financial 
support from both makers and users. 

Never was a united front more necessary than at this 
moment. Approximately 43 regular sessions of state 
legislatures are scheduled to meet this year and bills 
affecting industrial alcohol will undoubtedly be intro- 
duced in many of these states. The never-ending hunt 
for new sources of revenue will be on with even greater 
fury than in the past and it is difficult to believe that 
industrial alcohol will be overlooked. 

Of equal or even greater importance is the fact that 
the Alcohol Tax Unit of the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue in the Treasury Department is expected to have 
ready shortly for delivery to permittees, scientific 
societies, trade organizations, and the like, a galley 
proof of regulations which are said to represent a com- 
plete overhauling of the present regulations which have 
been in effect since April 1, 1931. 

The fight for a sensible, business-like viewpoint 
towards industrial alcohol was a long and bitter one. 
The prohibition era further complicated conditions. 
Much of what has been gained 


may be lost unless an 
ever-watchful eye is maintained. 


The Council of Indus- 
a cross-section of all 
the necessary finances 


trial Alcohol Users represents 
concerned and if supplied with 
could speak with authority. 


The Chemist Advisory Couneil: \Vhile on 
the subject of support for worthy projects, it is well to 
consider for a moment the desperate plight of the 
Chemist Advisory Council. Funds are urgently needed 
to carry on this worthy work. 

It is true, of course, that industry contemplates in 
the near future as a result of the National Defense 
Program a possible shortage of chemists and chemical 
engineers. For this reason there may be some who 
mistakingly assume that the work of the Council is no 
longer vital or even necessary. Definitely it is. No 
matter how greatly improved the demand for chemists 
and engineers becomes, there always will be some unem- 
ployed who will materially benefit from the Council’s 
unique type of assistance. Over a period of years the 
Council’s hard-working secretary has developed ways 
and means of assisting unemployed to uncover poten- 
tial or existing positions through their own efforts. The 
Council is not in any sense an employment agency or 
bureau, but its files and records are loaded with 
instances where it has been able to assist chemists to 
locate positions they are qualified to hold. 

It would, indeed, be a shame if for lack of the funds 
the Council is forced into inactivity. When the present 
national emergency is over there will be an urgent need 
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for such a body. Who knows but what you may be 
turning to it for help? Give now as much as you can 
afford. A dollar, five dollars or even ten dollars is 
pretty cheap insurance. Send your donation to Robert 
T. Baldwin, treasurer, 60 East 42nd Street, New York, 
and remember also that the Council is national in its 
scope and, therefore, merits the support of all chemists 
and engineers. 


Chemically Trained Sales Girls? \ecently 
much has been heard of chemically trained salesmen 
and chemically trained purchasing agents, but John L. 
Collyer, President of the B. F. Goodrich Company, has 
introduced a brand new thought with his suggestion of 
scientific training for retail sales staffs who are engaged 
in merchandising to the public the many new synthetics 
now available. 

“T’m not contending,” states Mr. Collyer, “that sales 
girls must become intellectual Amazons, with detailed 
knowledge of chemical engineering, but they can, and 
should, be taught enough scientific facts so that they 
can give the consumer an enthusiastic picture of the 
dollar values and utility that are the real news in 
synthetics.” Mr. Collyer also believes that the creation 
of a new term to express the actual cost of a product, 
arrived at by taking into consideration the purchase 
price plus the value rendered during its service life, 
would stimulate more intelligent buying and increase the 
purchasing power of the consumer dollar. He contends 
that many housewives would respond eagerly to more 
pioneering on the part of manufacturers and merchan- 
disers in this direction, welcoming such an interpreta- 
tion of value. The mechan‘cs of devising such an 
all-embracing term is not disclosed, but it is well to 
ponder on the fact that there are now being marketed 
some 10,000 consumer products based on the rapidly 
growing synthetic industries. The merchandising of 
these items does present some new and novel sales prob- 
lems. And lastly, possibly Mr. Collyer has unknowingly 
opened up a new field of employment for certain of 
those women chemists about whom we were and still 
are concerned. They might very well serve as instruc- 
tresses to retail sales forces on the properties of syn- 
thetics. What do you think Doctor Landis? 


Practical Specifications: Certain “bottle- 
necks” in quantity production of a few essential war 
chemicals have occurred already and more are likely to 
happen as the defense program gains in momentum 
unless producers are given greater latitude in interpret- 
ing certain specifications. Only by violating strict con- 
fidences could the instances where such “bottle-necks” 
have occurred be disclosed and no useful purpose would 
be served now by specifically mentioning them. 

Tt should be recognized, however, that a few hundred 
pounds of a given product can be produced under 
laboratory conditions in a much purer state than a 
manufacturer can hope to duplicate in large-scale plant 
operations. Specifications should not be based solely on 
an analysis of the laboratory yield. Due consideration 
should be given to what “tolerance” in the way of 
impurities can be allowed without impairing the value 
of the material in subsequent manufacturing operations. 
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SPECIAL PRODUCTS 





o-CYCLOHEXYLPHENOL 


OH 
Coit 


C,2H,,O = 176.2 


Properties: Solubility at 25° C., g. per 100 g. solvent: 
Grayish-white, erystalline solid with a phe-  scttuiatnsanss SEC EEe Very soluble 
nolic odor. DSi ele ace tnisuces Very soluble 
Boiling point at 10 mm. Hg......... 148° C. Carbon Tetrachloride................... 75 
Specific gravity at 60/25° C........... 1.018 BE sia eee he haeee es Very soluble 
PCr MOM. ck ci hea 8 47.3-55.5° C. | Oe a ere rere Very soluble 
Pa dis Sido as a hack Beds Ko 134° C, MEL ¢ Ghaie i aseesias Very slightly soluble 
Ay, 
p-CYC E L 
OH 
CoHiy 
CoH, O = 176.2 
Properties: Solubility at 25° C., g. per roo g. solvent: 
Grayish-white, fine crystals with a faint phe- Acetone. ...... See eee eee 0 
Benzene......... Sita aa i Ra f 
nolic odor, Carbon Tetrachloride............. 2 
Boiling point at 10 mm. Hg......... 166° C, Bther. ee eee ete eee 0 
© sania re 36 
Melting point...............129.2-131.4" C. aia hee beim Very slightly soluble 


CHEMICALS INDISPENSABLE TO INDUSTRY include: PHENOLS 
CAUSTIC SODA e ANILINE OIL e ORGANIC SOLVENTS e EPSOM 
SALT e SODIUM SULPHIDE e DOWTHERM 





A complete catalog of Dow Industrial Chemicals will be furnished upon request. 





THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICH. 


Branch Sales Offices: New York City + St. Louis + Chicago + San Francisco 


Los Angeles + Seattle 
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There is keen interest to- 
day in the vital role of alu- 
minum im defense. Here, in 
this next instalment of our 
Raw Materials Series, the 
author gives an authori- 
tative story of Bauxite. 
starting point in the pro- 
duction of aluminum and 
other essential materials. 


NYONE attempting to engage in 


a comprehensive discussion of 
bauxite today is immediately con- 
fronted with the anomaly that, speaking 


in a narrow mineralogical sense, there is 


154 


Ss 


no such thing as bauxite; or to put it 


another way the term bauxite has been 
assigned by various technical investigators 
to each of three minerals having different 
chemical formulas, two of them having 
their own mineralogical names and the 
third not yet proved to exist at all. There 
is no universally accepted scientific defini- 
The reason for this con- 
that the term 
first used to denote a French rock 


which shortly after the middle of the last 


tion of bauxite. 
fusion in the name _ is 


Was 


century began to find certain applications 
in industry and because a somewhat simi- 
lar but different 


mineralogically quite 


material was later discovered in the 
United States and was used for the same 
purposes as the French bauxite and was 
called by the same name. 

As we are dealing primarily with the 
commercial aspects of this industrial raw 


material, we can say that bauxite is the 
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(Above) Delivering bauxite to 
modern crushing and drying 
plant, Arkansas. 


commercial name given to a mineral raw 


material which is used as the ore of 


aluminum; in the manufacture of many 
aluminum salts such as aluminum sulfate 
and the alums; in the manufacture of cer- 
tain artificial abrasives; and for various 
other purposes which will be mentioned 
later. As mined, the crude commercial 
material consists predominantly of alumi- 
num oxide chemically combined with wa- 
ter in the form of a monohydrate or the 
trihydrate, always contaminated however 
with varying amounts of intimately asso- 
ciated impurities of which the most abun- 
dant are iron oxide, silica and titanium 
The chemical 
analysis of any bauxite shows the per- 
aluminum oxide (AI:O;), 
silica (SiO:), ferric oxide (Fe-O;) titan- 


oxide. usual commercial 


centages of 
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ium oxide (TiO:) and chemically com- 
bined water, or as it is commonly termed 
“loss on ignition.” 
History of Bauxite 

In 1821, P. Berthier, a French chemist, 
analyzed a hard reddish clay-like material 
which was found near the village of Les 
Baux in France. At first 
thought to be a clay, the material was 


Provence, 


found by Berthier to contain practically 
no silica, whereas normally the clay min- 
erals contain upwards of 40 per cent. 
silica. It is reported that Berthier’s an- 
alysis showed 52 per cent. alumina, 27.6 


20.4 


water. 


per cent. iron oxide and per cent. 


Jerthier 
to this 


chemically combined 


later gave the name of “Bauxite” 


new material, the word being derived 


from the name of the village. 


























It is of passing interest to note that 
took its 


name from a nearby castle, the castle 


this little village in Provence 
itself having probably been named from 
the Latin word descriptive of its. site. 
Built on a rocky flat-topped escarpment in 
a region which was once a part of the 
Holy Roman Empire, the word “Baux’”’ 
is thought to be derived from the Latin 


Baussum, meaning a precipice or rocky 


escarpment. The House of Les Baux 
enjoyed fame and distinction in its hey- 
day nearly a thousand years ago but 


today the village is a sleepy picturesque 
hamlet theatrically perched on the lime- 
stone crags and cliffs so common to the 
region. 

Details are lacking regarding the earli- 
est uses for bauxite, but France was the 
first producer and Pawlowski states that 


bauxite was first mined there in 1873 at 
Villeveyrac in the Herault District, and 
that up to 1879 the ore produced was all 
of the so-called white variety which indi- 
cates that it was probably used for alumi- 
num sulfate manufacture. A few years 
later production was begun from the Irish 
deposits in County Antrim. The 


“Bauxite” by that time had become firmly 


name 


identified in Europe with a material con- 
sisting predominantly of aluminum oxide 
chemically combined with water in the ap- 
proximate proportions of a_ theoretical 
dihydrate with, however, substantial per- 
centages of iron oxide and lesser quanti- 
ties of silica and titanium oxide as impuri- 
ties, and this European bauxite found its 
first important industrial application in the 
preparation of various aluminum com- 
pounds such as the hydrate, oxide and 
various salts. 

In 1883, a material 
was found near Rome in Floyd County, 


somewhat similar 


Georgia, and was also called bauxite al- 


though there were significant chemical 


and mineralogical distinctions between 


the Georgia bauxite and the French 


bauxite. 
American production of bauxite began 
1889 first shipments 


in Georgia in and 






(Below) Washed 




























































bauxite discharging from 


were to manufacturers of aluminum sul- 
fate. A few years after the Georgia dis- 
covery, bauxite of similar character was 
found near Rock Run in northeastern 
Alabama and this State became a producer 
in 1891, 
were first identified in 1887 by the late 
John C. State 


Arkansas, the first specimens having been 


The important Arkansas deposits 


Branner, Geologist of 
outskirts of 
Pike. 


deposits, 


obtained practically in the 
Little 
The 
however, was not announced until Janu- 
1891 \rkan- 


Was 


Rock on the Sweet Home 


nature of the Arkansas 
production from 
1899, 


ary and 


sas began in sauxite later 


discovered in Tennessee, Virginia and 
Mississippi. 

The discovery by Charles Martin Hall 
in 1886, of the process which bears his 


name for making aluminum from pure 
discovery in 
Paul 
Heroult created the aluminum industry as 
This 
consumed steadily increasing quantities of 
In 1888, 


a patent was issued in Germany to Karl 


alumina and a concurrent 


France of a similar process by 


we know it today. industry has 


bauxite up to the present time. 
Josef Bayer on a process for extracting 


bauxite. A 
Dr. 


aluminum hydrate from 


United States patent was issued to 






classifiers. 


1894 and the first 
Bayer plant was built at Woburn, Massa- 


American 


Bayer in 


chusetts, in that year. The Bayer process, 
although improved and modified, has re- 
mained the most universally used process 
hydrate, which 


for making aluminum 


when calcined yields the oxide used in 
the Hall-Heroult process. 
About 1896 Charles B. 


Ampere Electric Company of New Jersey, 


Jacobs of the 


found that an admirable artificial abrasive 
could be prepared from fused bauxite and 
since abrasives find such widespread appli- 
cation in all industries this discovery was 
of great significance in the development 
of the bauxite industry. 

These scientific developments soon cre- 
ated an ever-growing demand for high- 
grade bauxite, and according to the best 
available information Italy began produc- 
tion in 1905, India in 1908, Germany in 
1914 and 1915. These 
countries are still producers, although the 
German deposits are unimportant both 
qualitatively and quantitatively. During 
the last World War the large deposits in 
Rumania were temporarily operated by 
German aluminum interests who had been 
obtaining most of their requirements from 
France. When the latter source of sup- 
ply was shut off by the war, they drew 
upon those deposits in Istria, Yugoslavia 
and Rumania, which at that time were 
within the boundaries of the old Austro- 
Hungarian Empire. 


Yugoslavia in 


Commercial interest, chiefly on the part 
of American aluminum and chemical firms, 
in the extensive British Guiana deposits in 
South America began about 1914, and in 
the neighboring colony of Suriname in 
1915. 
colony started in 1917 and from Suriname 
in 1922, 


creasing quantities from both colonies. 


about Shipments from the former 


and have been continued in in- 


Within the past fifteen years other im- 
portant producers have entered the field, 
including Hungary, Greece, Russia, the 
Dutch East Indies, Malaya and to a lesser 
degree, Brazil. In addition to the coun- 
tries which are or have been producers, 


many others have been found to contain 
bauxite. In fact the material is known to 
occur in deposits of commercial size and 
quality in more than thirty countries on 
all five continents, and some of the largest 
deposits known remain as yet untapped. 


Chemical Properties 


It was said that there has been some 
little confusion and difference of opinion 
among investigators during the past 
twenty-five years as to what mineral 
should properly be called bauxite, or to 
put it another way, as to how bauxite 
should be defined. 

The French bauxite which began the 
world’s bauxite industry was believed by 
the earlier investigators to contain its 
alumina in the form of the dihydrate with 
the formu!a AlO;2H.O. Many investi- 
gators have since adhered to the original 
belief that only the dihydrate should be 
called bauxite, and some text-books on 
mineralogy which are current today so 
describe bauxite and assign that formula 
to it. Later study indicates that the 
alumina in Continental European baux- 
ites occurs predominantly in the form of 
the alpha-monohydrate (Al.O;H:O) called 
‘Boehmite” by some of the European in- 
vestigators, but the commodity is. still 
commonly and commercially referred to 
as bauxite. There is another monohydrate 
with the same chemical formula but with 
different chemical and mineralogical prop- 
erties which is the well-known mineral 
“Diaspore,’ commercially traded in by 
that name and used in the manufacture of 
certain refractories. Because of the dif- 
properties of diaspore, 
however, this mineral cannot be profitably 
substituted for bauxite in any of the major 
applications of bauxite. 

The alumina in United States bauxites 
and in practically all of the tropical baux- 


ferent chemical 


ites which are so abundantly found in 
Africa, Asia and South America occurs 
predominantly in the form of the tri- 
hydrate (AI.0;3H:O) has_ been 
given the mineralogical names of ‘“Gibb- 


which 


Modern Alabama bauxite mine showing stripped bauxite. 








site” and “Hydrargillite,” the latter term 
being applied by some authorities to the 
crystalline form only. 

More recent research into the chem- 
istry of these hydrates, working with 
various kinds of bauxite and using chemi- 
cal, spectrographic and X-Ray technique, 
has failed to identify any hydrate other 
than the two monohydrates and the trihy- 
drate described above; and it is pretty 
firmly believed today by most competent 
investigators that no such compound as 
the dihydrate exists. Where a bauxite 
occurs in nature with the alumina and the 
combined water in such proportions as to 
indicate an approximate theoretical dihy- 
drate, this is due to the material contain- 
ing a mixture of a monohydrate and the 
trihydrate described above. 

Thus, there is the anomalous situation 
referred to in the opening sentence of this 
article where we have two different min- 
erals being so!d under the name of baux- 
ite, and at the same time we have the 
name “bauxite,” originally assigned in 
error to a mineral which has not been 
proved to exist, with no present-day uni- 
versally accepted connotation other than 
the very general commercial one. 

The percentages of the components of 
practically any crude commercial bauxite 
sold today under that name will fall within 
the following limits : 


Aluminum oxide or “alumina” 
(Al,03) 
Silica (SiO2) 
Iron oxide (FeO) 
Titanium oxide (TiOs) 

Chemically combined water 
(Loss on ignition) 12% to 32% 


It is not to be inferred from the above, 
however, that any bauxite could find a 
market whose composition falls within the 
limits indicated, as the relative propor- 
tions of the impurities are important fac- 
tors in determining the marketability of 
bauxite. Thus some users place a pre- 
mium on low iron, others on low silica 
and still others require a certain relation- 
ship between the silica, iron and titanium 
percentages; but all require a maximum 
of the valuable component, namely, the 
aluminum oxide. Minor quantities of 
various other impurities which only occa- 
sionally are of commercial significance 
are found in all bauxites and among 
these should be mentioned lime, magnesia, 
fluorine, zirconia, phosphorus, sulfur, 
manganese, and more rarely soda and 
potash. 

The predomi- 
nantly as aluminum silicates in the form 
of one or more of the common clay min- 
erals and also as free silica in the form 
of quartz sand and more rarely as quartz 
veinlets. The iron in bauxite occurs as 
both the ferric and ferrous oxides, as 
the carbonate and to a lesser degree as 
the sulfide. 


silica in bauxite occurs 


The carbonate and the sul- 













fide are particularly common in Arkan- 
The 


rutile, titanite, ilmenite and possibly also 


sas bauxites. titanium occurs as 
in the form of a titanate. 

The beneficiation of bauxite through the 
elimination of some of these impurities by 


various means will be discussed later. 


Physical Properties 

There is hardly any mineral raw ma- 
terial of commerce which differs so widely 
in physical characteristics as does baux- 
ite. As a result of the impurities, par- 
ticularly iron oxide, the color varies from 
almost pure white to a dark liver red, 
with pink, buff, brown and mottled varie- 
ties common. European ores, because of 
their relatively high percentages of iron 
oxide, are predominantly red or brownish 
red, while the color of the United States 
and South American bauxites commonly 
ranges through cream to buff or pink. 

Not only does the color of bauxite vary 
over a wide range, but the physical tex- 
ture shows a similar variation. Bauxite 
may be blocky, hard and dense; 
and porous; pebbly or as the mineral- 
ogists call it pisolitic; soft and chalky; 
or even plastic. The variation in these 


spongy 


physical properties gives rise to problems 
in the preparation of bauxite for the mar- 
ket. Crushers and screens suitable to one 
type may be less efficient with another 
type. Again the producer of bauxite sell- 
ing to the trade often finds that a given 
ore, even though acceptable from the 
standpoint of chemical analysis, is ob- 
jected to because it is too fluffy, too soft 
or too hard. In fact, the physical charac- 
teristics of bauxites have at times pre- 
cluded their use in some industries for 
which their chemical composition is ideal. 

The physical texture of a bauxite is 
sometimes a factor in the choice of bene- 
ficiating equipment. Very often certain of 
the impurities to be eliminated occur in 
such form that they can be largely re- 
moved by screening, washing, or by mag- 
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This feature will be touched 


netic means. 
on later. 


Uses of Bauxite 
In the approximate order of their con- 
sumption, the important uses of bauxite 
are in the manufacture of the following 
commodities : 


Aluminum 

Abrasives 

Chemicals 

Cement 

Adsorption media used in oil purification. 
Refractories, and 

Insulating materials. 


In addition to the above, bauxite has 
been used in Europe to a considerable 
extent as an ingredient in blast furnace 
charges in steel manufacture, and some 
American steel companies have also ex- 
perimented with this use. 


Aluminum 
Parenthetically it may be noted that 
aluminum, the most abundant metal in the 
solid part of the earth’s crust, occurs in 
substantial percentages in all clays and 
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(Left) Bauxite screening plant, Dutch 


(Below) Loading bauxite on steamer, 


East Indies. 


Dutch East Indies. 


shales, in all the igneous and metamor- 
phic rocks, and as an impurity even in 
sedimentary rocks such as sandstone and 
limestone. However, aluminum is charac- 
terized by a high degree of chemical affin- 
ity for other elements, notably oxygen, 
and it is generally in the form of alumi- 
silicates that the 
the common 


num metal occurs in 


rocks mentioned above. 


Were it not for chemical affinity, the 
metal would 
Only by 


costly and lengthy processes can alumi- 


relative abundance of the 


render it the cheapest of all. 


num silicates be broken down into their 
component elements so as to yield alumina 
of acceptable commercial purity, and even 
the chemical bond between aluminum and 
oxygen alone is such that large amounts 
of electrical energy are required to break 
this bond and segregate the metallic 
aluminum, 

Hall in the United 


States and by Heroult in France, of simi- 


The discovery by 


lar processes for reducing metallic alumi- 
num electrolytically from its oxide placed 
aluminum in the category of the common 
industrial metals. Aluminum of relatively 
high purity finds the most ready market 








even though most of the commercial ap- 


plications of the metal are in the form of 
In the Hall-Heroult proc- 


ess any impurities present in the oxide 


various alloys. 


would for the most part be reduced 
with the aluminum and thus impair its 
that 


aluminum oxide of high purity. 


requires 
While 


extracting 


purity, so this process 


hundreds of processes for 
aluminum oxide from various ores and 
clays have been patented, the great bulk 
of the aluminum oxide used in the alumi- 
num industry the world over is obtained 
by calcining the hydrate produced by the 
Sayer process from relatively high-grade 
bauxite. Although improved and modified 
it has remained basically unchanged for 
fifty years and is still the cheapest means 
of obtaining oxide of the required purity. 
It is 
in the ground 


thus a vital link between bauxite 


and commercial metallic 


aluminum. 

The 
of digesting ground bauxite with a hot 
that the 


aluminum hydrate in the bauxite combines 


3ayer process consists essentially 


solution of caustic soda, so 
with the soda to form sodium aluminate 
from which aluminum trihydrate is pre- 
cipitated. The latter is calcined to pro- 


duce the oxide, usually referred to as 
alumina. 

This process hence requires large quan- 
tities of soda ash, lime for causticizing the 
that the 


process plants are usually located at those 


soda ash, and heat, so Bayer 
strategic points where bauxite, soda ash, 
fuels and limestone can be most cheaply 
assembled. 

The bauxite for the aluminum industry 
should contain a maximum of aluminum 
oxide with a minimum of silica, which is 
the most harmful impurity, and bauxites 
currently used in the United States con- 
tain from 55 to 60 per cent. alumina, and 
from one and one-half to about seven per 
cent. in silica. In the Bayer process any 
silica present in the bauxite as silicates 
combines with caustic soda and alumina 
to form a sodium aluminum silicate which 
is wasted, so that as the silica increases, 
the extraction of the alumina by this 
process becomes more costly by reason of 
The ob- 


jection to using high silica bauxites in the 


the loss of soda and of alumina. 


Bayer process is purely one of relative 
cost; the higher the silica the more ex- 
pensive the alumina, but the purity of the 
alumina does not suffer by reason of high 
silica in the bauxite used, as the action of 
the hot caustic on the bauxite is highly 
selective and substantially only the alumi- 
num hydrate in the bauxite is dissolved 
and reprecipitated. 

The United States aluminum industry 
bauxite from 
Suriname in the proportion of about 25 


uses from Arkansas and 
per cent. of its requirements from Arkan- 


sas and 75 per cent. from Suriname. All 


158 


of this bauxite has been dried at the mines 
to save transportation costs, so that the 
takes its 
crude bauxite in the so-called “crushed- 


domestic a!uminum industry 
and-dried” condition. 

Of all the uses for bauxite, the manu- 
facture of aluminum is by far the most 
important, particularly since recent world 
rearmament programs began to use in- 
Proba- 
bly about 65 per cent. of the total world’s 
production of bauxite is normally used in 


creasing quantities of aluminum. 


the manufacture of aluminum. 


Abrasives 

Pure aluminum oxide occurs in nature 
as the mineral corundum, having a hard- 
ness inferior only to that of the diamond. 
The use of natural corundum as an 
abrasive usually in the form known as 
emery, has been practiced for hundreds 
of years, but since about 1900 has been to 
an increasing degree superseded by arti- 
ficial abrasives of several kinds, such as 
silicon carbide and synthetic corundum. 
Earlier in this article it was mentioned 
that in about 1896, Charies B. Jacobs de- 
artificial 


veloped the art of making 


abrasives from fused bauxite. Today this 
is one of the important uses of bauxite, 
and as the fusion of the bauxite is effected 
in an electric furnace, the abrasive plants 
are located adjacent to electric 
Most of the 
abrasive is made in the vicinity of Niagara 
Falls. 

The 


corundum usually contain at least 90 per 


cheap 


power. domestic crude 


commercial forms of synthetic 


cent. of aluminum oxide so that this in- 
dustry requires its bauxite to be high in 
alumina and low in impurities—chiefly 
The 


bauxite in this industry is dictated pri- 


silica. preference for high-grade 





A certain 
relationship between the alumina and the 
impurities in the finished abrasive is de- 
sired and if the total impurities in the 


marily by cost considerations. 


bauxite increase or if the relative per- 
centages cf these impurities are not kept 
within fairly well defined relationships to 
each other, the manufacture of finished 
abrasives is rendered more costly by rea- 
son of the necessity either to eliminate 
some of the impurities in the electric fur- 
nace or to correct the relationship by the 
addition of supplementary materials. 

Before being charged into the electric 
furnace for the manufacture of abrasives, 
the bauxite must be calcined and this cal- 
cination, which drives off practically all 
of the chemically combined water, is car- 
ried on adjacent to the mines to save 
freight costs. 

In addition to the synthetic corundum 
directly bauxite, 
fused alumina prepared from pure alumi- 


abrasives made from 
num oxide is used as an abrasive and to 
a lesser extent as a constituent in polish- 
ing compounds. 

The domestic abrasive industry depends 
entirely on calcined or sintered Arkansas 
bauxite. 
kilns 


abrasive grade bauxite has been calcined, 


Calcining is done in rotary 


and the major portion of the 
although within the last year or so sinter- 
ing on a Dwight & Lloyd Sinter Machine 
has been practiced to a limited extent. 
Some of the calcined bauxite is rather 
coarsely ground and treated magnetically 


to reduce the iron oxide before shipment. 


Chemicals 
Before bauxite became available to the 


chemical industry the more commor 


aluminum salts such as aluminum sulfate 


Drilling for bauxite in jungle, Suriname. 
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and the alums were made principally from 
kaolin, aluminous clays, pyrolitic shales 
and lignite, supplemented by natural alums 
which occur in limited quantities in some 
of the arid parts of the world. 

The first recorded use for bauxite in the 
United States was for the manufacture of 
these aluminum salts, and others, such as 
aluminum chloride, aluminum fluoride and 
sodium aluminate, are also directly or in- 
directly made from bauxite. 

Commercial aluminum sulfate is made 
by digesting bauxite with sulfuric acid, 
so that bauxite for this purpose must be 
high in acid-soluble alumina and low in 
acid-soluble iron oxide. Silica is rela- 
tively unimportant except as a diluent. 
The percentage of chemically combined 
water in the bauxite is a general index 
of the acid-solubility of the alumina. Tri- 
hydrate bauxites (containing about 30 
per cent. loss on ignition) are far more 
soluble in the commercial acids used than 
are the monohydrates. 

Aluminum sulfate for water purification 
is made at a number of municipal water 
treatment plants by the Hoover process, 
by Charles P. 
In this process ground 


developed Hoover, of 
Columbus, Ohio. 
bauxite is mixed with dilute sulfuric acid 
The 
alum cake or liquid alum containing all 
original 


in definite proportions. resultant 


the impurities present in the 

bauxite is used in the water treatment. 
Iron-free aluminum sulfate or alum is 

made from aluminum hydrate produced 


from bauxite by the Bayer process. 
Sodium aluminate made either by digest- 
ing bauxite with caustic soda or by fusing 
it with soda ash is widely used both in the 
treatment of boiler water and in municipal 
filtration plants to supplement the action 
of aluminum sulfate. Aluminum fluoride, 
made by treating aluminum hydrate with 
hydrofluoric acid, is used as a component 
of the bath in the electrolytic production 
of aluminum by the Hall process. Baux- 
ite is used in the manufacture of aluminum 
chloride, which is an important chemical 
reagent used in producing and refining 
certain petroleum products, 

The manufacturers of aluminum chemi- 
cals in the United States obtain most of 
their bauxite from Arkansas although 
many of the chemical plants along the 
Atlantic and Gulf coasts use imported 
British Guiana and from 


material from 


Suriname. Minor quantities of chemical 
grade bauxite are mined in Georgia and 
in Alabama. During the past five years 
about 25 per cent. of the total consump- 
tion of bauxite by the chemical industry 
was imported material. 

Because of its relatively low iron con- 
tent, the for the 
cal industry is called by the producers 


crude bauxite chemi- 


“white,” “chemical,” or “alum” ore, and 
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is usually shipped from the mines in the 
“crushed-and-dried” although 


some of it is ground before shipment. 


condition 


Cement 


When bauxite of suitable chemical com- 
position is mixed with limestone in the 
proper proportions, and the mixture fused 
in a kiln or furnace, a clinker is produced 
which, when pulverized yields a cement 
differing from ordinary Portland cement 
not only in chemical analysis but in chemi- 
All Portland 


cements are essentially calcium silicate 


cal and physical properties. 


cements, whereas high-alumina cements 
are essentially calcium aluminate cements. 
The general formula for these calcium 
aluminate cements is as follows: 


Lime (CaQ) 40% 
Alumina 40% 
Silica 10% 
Iron Oxide 10% 


Calcium aluminate cement is relatively 
resistant to attack by acids and chemicals 
and will stand higher temperatures than 
ordinary Portland cement. In addition it 
has the property of attaining its maximum 
hardness in about twenty-four hours as 
Portland 


which requires up to several weeks for 


compared to ordinary cement 


this purpose. This quick-hardening fea- 
ture is not to be confused with the period 
of “setting,” which is about the same for 
both types of cements. 

Calcium aluminate cements have been 
used in Europe since about 1908. During 
the last World War their special prop- 
erties, particutarly the quick-hardening 
feature, rendered them desirable for cer- 
tain classes of military work such as gun 
emplacements. These cements have been 
manufactured in the United States only 
since 1924. 


high 


Following the appearance of 
aluminate 
cement in the cement field, ordinary Port- 


early-strength calcium 
land cement was processed, by fine grind- 
ing and relatively high lime content to 
give it high early-strength properties and 
in view of the lower cost of such Port- 
land cements they are more extensively 
used in the high early-strength field than 
the calcium aluminate cements. However, 
calcium aluminate cement in the United 
States is enjoying a steadily increasing 
inarket for certain classes of work where 
resistance to chemical attack and to high 
temperatures is of importance. This type 
of cement, when used as a binder for re- 
fractory materials, develops high strength 
in short periods of time at normal atmos- 
pheric temperatures, and when used with 
suitable refractory aggregates and heated 
to high temperatures, develops ceramic 
properties as a result of reaction between 
ihe cement and the finer particles of the 
1efractory aggregate. 
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Bauxite for calcium aluminate cement 
manufacture, generally speaking, must be 
low in silica. Usually the manufacturers 
specify a certain minimum ratio between 
the alumina and the silica in the bauxite. 
The other impurities commonly present in 
bauxite are of minor importance except 
phosphorus, as small traces of phosphides 


in the finished product are harmful. 


Practically all of the high alumina 
cement made in this country has been 
manufactured from European bauxite 


Within recent years substantial quantities 
of high quality European bauxite, chiefly 
from Greece, have been delivered to But- 
fington, Indiana, via Montreal, at deliy- 
ered prices so low as to exclude competi- 
tion from the Arkansas bauxite, and thus 
far European bauxites have een used in 
preference to the domestic material. 

The United 
States cement manufacturers to domestic 


present war will force 


bauxite, much of which is suitable for 


cement-making purposes. 


Oil Purification and Minor Uses 


For more than thirty years it has been 
known that some bauxites, when partially 
calcined, exercise remarkable differential 
adsorptive properties for certain of the 
The 


rather mis- 


impurities in petroleum products. 
term “partially calcined” is 
leading for the process used consists oi 
heating to a definite maximum tempera 
ture,—only high enough to remove part of 
This 


the calcining 


the chemically combined water. 


temperature is lower than 
temperatures used in preparing bauxite 


for abrasive manufacture. Oil refiners 
have long been familiar with this property 
of bauxite and substantial quantities ot 
Indian bauxite have been used abroad in 
the oil industry, particularly for removing 


sulfur from some of the hydrocarbon 
products such as kerosene and gasoline. 
In the United States in recent years there 
has been a marked interest in adsorbent 
(partially calcined) bauxite as a substi 
tute for Fullers earth in bleaching lubri 
cating oils. Several companies have pro 
duced adsorbent and sized bauxite in the 
United States for the oil industry. Baux 
ite for this use should be high in alumina 
and in addition the relatively dense hard 
ores are preferred, in order to produce a 
a more permeable filter bed. 

Bauxite has been successfully used in 
the manufacture of certain types of high- 
alumina refractory materials, particularly 
in those applications where a refractory is 
required low in iron oxide content, such 
as mullite. 

A low density insulating material has 
been made from bauxite. Small quantities 
of bauxite have been used in the steel 
industry to improve the flowing qualities 
of blast furnace slag. 


(Part 2 will appear in the next issue.) 
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that the tall, lean electrochemist who left his 

native home in Norway to take up graduate 
studies at M. I. T. was destined to play a leading 
role in the national defense activities of his adopted 
country. The recent announcement, however, of 
an entirely new type of synthetic rubber which 
could be manufactured from petroleum raw ma- 
terials available in huge quantities in this country 
is but characteristic of the amazing career of that 
young man, now Dr. Per K. Frolich, Director of 
the Esso Laboratories—Chemical Division of the 
Standard Oil Development Company. It is also 
characteristic of the former Grasselli Medallist 
that in announcing this achievement before the 
A. C. 8. last June he disclaimed all personal credit, 
and merely presented it as a group development of 
the Esso Laboratories’ research staff. 

Born in Kristiansand, Norway, in 1899, he was 
able to participate during his youth in the many 
vigorous forms of athletics for which that country 
is noted and build up the splendid physique re- 
quired for the driving concentration he later 
brought to bear on every research problem with 
which he was associated. The Norway Institute 
of Technology provided the background for 
Dr. Frolich’s formal training as an un- 
dergraduate, granting him a B.S. de- 
gree in 1921. Even as an under- 
graduate Dr. Frolich was able to 
impress his instructors to the ex- 
tent that he was given an assist- 
antship in chemistry in 1919 and 
again in 1920. Following gradu- 
ation he served as an instructor 
in chemistry and physics at the 


To was little to indicate, back in 1922, 
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Kristiansand Business College for = 

a year and completed his regular ee ee 
e e e eee ee i ee es et 

service in the infantry division of the per + 


Norwegian Army in 1922. Young ~— 
Frolich returned from his Army service 
more determined than ever to continue his 

studies, and eagerly accepted an American-Scan- 
dinavian Foundation fellowship for graduate work 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Here, too, his instructors were quick to recog- 
nize his thorough mastery of the basic principles 
of chemistry and physics, and after granting him 
an M.S. degree in 1923 offered him a research 
assistantship so that he could continue his studies 
at the Institute. This marked the beginning of 
a period of intense activity along many and varied 
lines. After receiving his Doctor’s degree in 
1925, he remained at M. I. T. as a research 
associate, became Assistant Professor of Chemical 
Engineering in 1927, and Associate Professor in 
1929. From 1927 to 1929 he also served as assist- 
ant Director of Research Laboratories of Applied 
Chemistry. As evidenced by his rapid advance- 
ment, Dr. Frohlich proved to be one of those rare 
individuals who is not only a complete master of 
his subject, but also has the ability to share his 
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knowledge with others. As a teacher he was in- 
tensely interested in all phases of education. He 
was never satisfied to impart factual knowledge 
alone, but always strove to instill in his students 
that same enthusiasm and love for his subject 
that was immediately recognizable in his every 
word and act. 

In spite of his many duties as a teacher, Dr. 
Frolich, nevertheless, continued to carry on his 
research activities with unabated vigor. He had 
already published two papers based on his work in 
Norway before coming to M. I. T. During the next 
eight years this total was increased to 30. In the 
beginning these largely dealt with various investi- 
gations in the general field of electrochemistry, a 
subject in which he had at first become inter- 
ested as an undergraduate. Gradually his interest 
turned towards the problems of high pressure syn- 
thesis, and the role of catalysts in high pressure 
reactions. These latter studies led to the develop- 
ment of an entirely new and simplified technique 
for the investigation of such reactions. So im- 
portant was this contribution considered that it 
formed the basis for the award of the Grasselli 
medal which was bestowed upon him in 1930. 

Great as was his interest in research and 
teaching, Dr. Frolich was at the same 
time a keenly practical scientist, and, 

always interested in the industrial 
development of the many problems 
~~. on which he had worked, he left 
_ |). M. I. T. in 1929 to join the re- 
_ search staff of the Standard Oil 

Development Company. Here, 

as at Tech, he continued to ad- 
vance rapidly, becoming Assistant 
+ Director of Research Laboratories 
in 1931 and Director in 1933. In 
1935 he was appointed Chief Chem- 

_ ist of the Standard Oil Development 

~~ Company, and in 1936 became Director 

of the Esso Laboratories—Chemical Divi- 
sion. Since joining the Standard Oil Development 
Company, Dr. Frolich’s activities have covered 
a wide variety of investigations including pour 
inhibitors, the chemical utilization of refinery 
gases, high pressure oxidation, and the synthesis of 
high molecular weight polymers from petroleum 
gases. The work he directed on high molecular 
weight polymers has been particularly successful, 
resulting in a long series of compounds possessing 
unique properties which have made them valuable 
for improving the viscosity index of motor oils, 
reducing pour points of oils, and the like. It was 
these studies which culminated in the development 
of Butyl Rubber, a synthetic compound having 
much the same properties as natural rubber, but 
much more resistant to oxidation and aging. 

Dr. Frolich’s industrial activities have never 
caused him to neglect his interest in the work of 
the various societies in this country and abroad 





(Continued on Page 242) 
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CHEMICAL PLANT EXPANSION 


in the National Defense Program 


UT of the confusion that marked 

launching of the nation’s un- 

precedented peacetime defense 
program, the first clear picture of results 
is bec ming visible. 

Distribution of contracts and the start 
of actual construction of new plant facili- 
ties now makes it unnecessary to use 
guesswork in charting the program's 
probable effect on the chemical industry. 

A summary of activity up to the expi- 
ration of the 76th Congress discloses that 
nearly all of the 10 billion dollars it 
appropriated for defense have been used 
up for Army and Navy awards. To- 


gether with ships, new housing, planes, 


By Mack H. Williams 


Washington Editor 


guns, trucks and tanks, the awards repre- 
sent expansion of production facilities for 
ammonium nitrate, smokeless powder, 
TNT, DNT, and tetryl. 

They cover in addition the first oil 
refinery-operated plant for manuiacture of 
toluol (see CHEemMIcAL INpustTRIEs, Janu- 
ary, 1941, p. 16), ammunition and bag 
loading plants and several units which 
will turn out gas mask charcoal and other 


chemicals used in gas defensive appliances. 





Meanwhile, the prospects of a $25,- 
000,000 or more Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation loan to develop the synthetic 
rubber industry grows increasingly 
brighter. Loan Administrator Jesse Jones 
keeps a thick veil of silence over the 
negotiations, declining to name the com- 
panies interested in securing government 
funds. 

But the mounting risks involved in our 
dependence on Far Eastern sources for 97 
per cent. of our crude rubber imports 
make the government correspondingly 
anxious to set up an extensive synthetic 
industry here. Assistance from the mul- 
tiple lending agencies that Jones heads 
will be made available to the companies 
already turning out synthetics. These 
include Du Pont’s Neopreme, Goodyear’s 


Left—Large Calibre Shells in Storage. 


Above—Two power houses are being con- 
structed at the Charlestown Ordnance Works. 
Workers shown erecting the second in the 
foreground. 











Standard Oil’s 


Goodrich’s Ameripol. 


Chemigum, Butyl and 
Last year, under the stimulus of the 
defense program, 615,000 long tons of 
crude rubber were utilized by the process- 
ing industry in this country. It was a 
4 per cent. gain over 1939 and a new 
Imports in 1940 
were slightly greater than 800,000 tons. 
To lessen chances that a sudden shift in 


record for the industry. 


international developments will cut us off 
from crude supplies, the Rubber Reserve 
Company, an RFC subsidiary, has agreed 
with the International Rubber Regulation 
Committee to buy up to 430,000 tons cost- 
ing approximately $190,000,000. Admin- 
istrator Jones reported January 16th that 
52,516 tons had already been delivered 
and 20,139 tons were in transit. 

The balance, he said, should be acquired 
before the end of 1941, and the agreement 
of the industry not to carry less than 
150,000 tons to meet present needs re- 
sulted in a 56,000-ton excess as of Decem- 
ber 31st, 1940. 

In addition to this reserve, the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation has an 80,000- 
ton stockpile acquired in exchange for 
cotton under the 1939 barter agreement 


Superimposed upon the great- 
est private chemical plant 
expansion activity in the his- 
tory of the industry is the 
program of the United States 
Government for the erection 
of approximately twenty-five 
large units for the manufae- 
ture of ammonia, ammonium 


nitrate, smokeless powder, 


TNT. DNT, tetryl, toluol, ete. 


with Great Britain. Ten thousand tons in 
transit and 5,000 awaiting shipment are 
also owned by this country under the 
barter deal. 

Rubber consumption is expected to in- 
crease five per cent. this year and syn- 
more than 


thetic makers will produce 


ever. Last year’s consumption of syn- 


thetics was a small matter of less than 


3,500 tons. This year it may reach 


10,000 tons and with government loans 
the manufacturers are expected to be able 
to boast a 20,000 ton annual 
before 1942. 

Far ahead of the synthetic rubber pro- 


capacity 


gram is the expansion program for chem- 
In the latter, 
discussion and negotiation are now mostly 


ical facilities and ordnance. 


ended and ground is being broken. <A 


state-by-state compilation of contracts 


awarded by the War Department follows: 

ALABAMA: For rehabilitating the ni- 
trate plant at Muscle Shoals, a $6,500,000 
contract was given to the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority. A smokeless powder and 
bag loading plant is planned for Childers- 
burg. 


ILLINOIS: An 


plant near Wilmington will be built and 


ammunition loading 
Sanderson & Porter Co., 
New York, under a $14,000,000 contract. 

Du Pont will operate TNT and DNT 
and tetryl plants at Wilmington. 


operated by 


Con- 
struction awards of $30,863,000 have been 
made to Stone and Webster Engineering 
Co., New York. 

INDIANA: Du Pont will operate a 


government-owned smokeless powder fa 


Below—Solvent recovery line just 
built at the Charlestown, Indiana 
Plant. 












































cility at Charlestown, under $51,000,000 
contracts. 

Goodyear Engineering Corp. will equip 
and operate a bag loading plant in con- 
junction with the ordnance facility oper- 
ated by Du Pont, at Charlestown. Good- 
year has received contracts for $13,899,- 
541 but construction contracts had not 
been issued late in January. 

A shell loading plant will be located at 
Union Center. Contracts for $77,330 for 
engineering and architectural services 
went to Chas. W. Cole & Sons, South 
Bend, and for $11,500,000 to Bates & 
Rogers Construction Co., Chicago. 


KENTUCKY: An ammonia plant will 
be erected at West Henderson for about 
$11,000,000 but construction contracts 
have not yet been issued. Solvay Process 
Co., subsidiary of Allied Chemical & Dye, 
will operate it. 


MISSOURI: Atlas Powder Co. will 
operate a TNT and DNT plant at 
St. Charles. An $11,325,000 construction 
contract was issued to Fraser-Brace En- 
gineering Co., New York. 

A small arms ammunition plant near 
Lake City, for which Remington Arms 
Co. has been named as operator under a 
$73,575,261 contract, will be constructed 
under $7,500,000 contracts awarded to 
Foley Bros., Inc., St. Paul, Minn., and 
Walbridge, Aldinger Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Another small arms ammunition plant 
will be located at St. Louis. Western 
Cartridge Co., East Alton, IIl., will con- 
struct, equip and manage it under an 
$18,600,000 award. 


OHIO: At Ravenna, Atlas Powder Co. 
will construct an ammunition loading 
plant under a $14,215,000 contract. Con- 
struction accounts for’ approximately 11 
million dollars of this sum. 

Trojan Powder Co. will supervise con- 
struction, install equipment and prepare 
for operation the Plum Brook Ordnance 
Plant at Sandusky. A $275,000 contract 
has been awarded and construction con- 
tracts totaling $9,388,330 have gone to 
E. B. Badger & Sons, Boston. 


IOWA: A shell loading plant near 
Burlington, Ia., will be operated by Day 
& Zimmerman, Inc., Philadelphia, under 
a $34,451,384 contract for installation of 
equipment and operation. Construction 
contracts of $9,822,000 were awarded to 
A. Guthrie & Co., St. Paul, and Al John- 
son Construction Co., Minneapolis. 


TENNESSEE: An ammunition load- 
ing plant known as the Wolf Creek Ord- 
nance Plant will be erected near Milan, 
Tenn. Procter & Gamble Defense Corp., 
Cincinnati, will procure the equipment 
and manage it for the War Department 
under a $3,585,600 contract. An $8,514- 
370 construction contract went to Oman 
Construction Co. 
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TEXAS: A toluol plant at Baytown is 
being constructed by Humble Oil & Re- 
fining Co. for the government. Equip- 
ment contracts for the existing Humble 
plant totaling approximately $12,000,000 
have been issued by the War Department. 


VIRGINIA: A_ government owned 
smokeless powder plant near Radford will 
be constructed by Hercules Powder Co. 
under a $25,000,000 contract. The com- 
pany received a $10,000,000 contract for 
additional facilities at its plant. 

Hercules will equip and operate a bag 
loading plant at Pulaski under a $6,756,- 
399 award. Mason & Hanger Co., New 
York, received a $9,376,390 construction 
contract for this plant. 


WEST VIRGINIA: Du Pont will de- 
sign, equip and construct an ammonia plani 
near Morgantown, for $15,000,000. 

Under contracts totaling $10,000,000, 
the War Department states, several gov- 
ernment-owned plants will be built and 
operated by chemical companies for pro- 
duction of gas mask charcoal and other 
chemicals used by the Chemical Warfare 
Service of the Army. 

More than half of the total amount will 
be diverted to this purpose. Monsanto 
Chemical Co. will build a new plant at 
East St. Louis, Ill., Dow Chemical Co. 


will build at Midland, Mich., and E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. at Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., all on cost-plus basis. 

The firms to whom contracts have been 
given are National Carbon Co., New 
York; Barnebey-Cheney Engineering Co., 
Columbus, Ohio; Atlas Carbon & Clay 
Co., Glendale, Cal.; Carlisle Lumber Co., 
Seattle; Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., 
Cambridge, Mass.; Dow Chemical Co, 
Midland, Mich.; Carbide & Carbon Chem- 
ical Corp., New York; E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y.; 
and Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis. 

Navy Department announcements of 
awards are less specific than those of the 
War Department. Contracts for “expan- 
sion of plant facilities for the production 
of ordnance” have been given out by the 
Navy as follows: 

Goss Printing Press Co., Chicago, ap- 
proximately $860,000; Northern Pump 
Co., Minneapolis, $5,473,297; Crucible 
Steel Co., Harrison, N. J., $125,000; 
Westinghouse Electric Elevator Co., Jer- 
sey City, N. J., $495,000; Bausch & 
Lomb, Rochester, N. Y., $512,000; Bab- 
cox & Wilcox Co., Alliance, Ohio, 
$250,000; Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethle- 
hem, Pa., $1,343,797; Carnegie-IIlinois, 
South Charleston, W. Va., $50,353,000. 


Location of the major government-owned plants discussed in this article. 
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CHEMISTRY—INDUSTRY 
and the 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 


* 


“The Arsenal of Democracy” 


The industrial life of the Nation is being mobilized rapidly in 
support of our greatly enlarged military and naval establish- 
ments. Chemistry, to an even greater degree than in the 
World War, will play a vital role in manufacturing operations 
in widely diversified industries. It is a privilege to present to 
the readers of Chemical Industries the following digests of 
current conditions written by distinguished executives, each a 
well recognized authority in his respective line of endeavor. 


RUBBER John L. Collyer 


President, The B. F. Goodrich Company 


MEDICINALS A. C. Boylston 


President, Mallinckrodt Chemical Works 


SOLVENTS Major T. P. Walker 


President, Commercial Solvents Corporation 


LEATHER Merrill A. Watson 


Executive Secretary, Tanners’ Council of America 


FERTILIZERS John E. Sanford 


President, National Fertilizer Association 


TEXTILES Dr. Carl Z. Draves 


President, American Association of Textile Chemists & Colorists 


In the March issue equally outstanding authorities will discuss 
such varied divisions of industrial activity as Industrial Chem- 
icals, Coatings, Glass, Paper, Plastics, Petroleum, and Syn- 
thetic Yarns and their relationship to the Defense Program. 
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MERICA’S rubber supply has 


long been recognized as a vul- 





nerable spot in our economic 
and defense structure. More than 68 per 
cent. of the world’s motor vehicles are 
owned in the United States, we annually 
consume more than half of the world’s 
rubber production, and fully 97 per cent. 
of this tonnage comes from the eastern 
hemisphere where the present outlook for 
the ‘principal rubber producing countries 
is uncertain. 

To meet any threat to our essential re- 
quirements of this strategically important 
commodity several precautionary  pro- 
grams have recently been launched in the 
United States which may prove to be of 
far reaching importance, not only to the 
currently increasing necessities of ade- 
quate national defense, but to the future 
\merican economy as well. 

Through the foresight of the United 
States government, in full cooperation 
with leaders of the rubber industry, there 
will be stock piles of natural rubber in 
this country before the end of 1941, pro- 
viding the present rate of shipments is 
uninterrupted. These stocks will be 
equivalent to more than a year’s require- 
ments when manufacturers’ inventories 
are taken into account. 

The United States government is to 
receive 87,000 long tons of rubber, a sub- 








stantial part of which has already been 
delivered under the cotton rubber agree- 
ment with Great Britain. The Rubber 
Reserve Company last year contracted to 
buy 330,000 long tons during 1940 and 1941 
within a price range of 18-20 cents a 
pound. Manufacturers’ and dealers’ stocks 
plus the government-held rubber had been 
built up to approximately 320,000 long 
tons by December 31, 1940, while tonnage 
of rubber afloat enroute to this country 
has averaged about 150,000 long tons a 
month since last fall. 

In the event of an immediate emerg- 
ency, however, the use of natural rubber 
would have to be restricted and larger 
amounts of reclaimed rubber used in 
order to conserve the supply to cover the 
period of 18-24 months which would be 
required to build a large capacity for the 
production of synthetic rubber, a new and 
potentially important factory in the rub- 
ber industry. 


Long-Term Research 

American research chemists have 
worked for years on the production of 
synthetic rubber from petroleum and 
other raw materials to be had in abun- 
dance in the United States. This scien- 
tific search, conducted by several leading 
American companies, was actuated not 
only because of our almost complete de- 


pendence on East Indian rubber, but for 
the reason that there are many uses for 
rubber in which the synthetic varieties 
are superior to the natural product. 

Accelerated by troubled world condi- 
tions and the menace of a stoppage of our 
rubber supplies, American industry has 
now come forward with the proposal to 
make our own rubber, should it be neces- 
sary to do so, firmly convinced that a 
domestic rubber supply, while today not 
commercially attractive is both possible 
and advisable. 

3ased on the research efforts and sub- 
stantial experience of The B. F. Goodrich 
Company, we have confidence in synthetic 
rubber. This company is fashioning 
Ameripol, the newest of its synthetic rub- 
bers into passenger car tires which are 
now in actual service giving satisfactory 
performance on several thousand automo- 
biles throughout the country. The mate- 
rial is also being used in the manufacture 





Manufacturers of rubber products, other than boots 


and shoes and tires and inner tubes, reported a mod- 


Summary for the Industry: 1939 and 1937 


(Because they account for a negligible portion of the na*iona! 
output, plants with annual procuction valued at less than $5,000 
have been excluded since 1919). 





erate increase in production, and slight increases in 
employment and wages for 1939, as compared with 
1937, according to preliminary figures compiled from 
returns of the Census of Manufacturers for 1939 and 
released November 15 by Director William Lane Aus- 


tin, Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce. 


The wage earners primarily engaged in manufactur- 
ing in this industry in 1939 numbered 50,667, an in- 
crease of 8% compared with the 46,914 reported for 
1937, and their wages, $53,357,735, exceeded the 1937 
figure, $52,345,742, by 1.9%. 


The value of products of the industry for 1939 
amounted to $264,525,200, an increase of 12.7% as com- 
pared with $234,774,018 for 1937. 


% of 
1939 1937 Increase 

Number of establishments 519 411 26.3 

Salaried personnel! 7,407 6,677 10.9 

Salaries’ * $18,303,498 $14,992,048 22.1 
Wage earners (average for the 

year)® 50,667 46,914 8.0 

Wages* * .». 953,357,735 $52,345,742 1.9 
Cost of materials, supplies, fuel, 
purchased electric energy, and 

contract work+ $122,875,735 $115,755,036 6.2 

Value of products? ... $264,525,200 $234,774,018* 12.7 


Value added by manufacturer* $141,649,465 $119,018,982 19.0 





‘No data for employes of central-administrative offices are in- 
cluded. 

“Profits or losses cannot be calculated from the census figures 
because no data are collected for certain expense items, such as 
interest, rent, depreciation, taxes, insurance, and advertising. 

“The item for wage earners is an average of the numbers re- 
ported for the several months of the year and includes both full- 
time and part-time workers. The quotient obtained by dividing 
the amount of wages by the average number of wage earners should 
not, therefore, be accepted as representing the average wage re- 
ceived by full-time wage earners. 

*Value of products less cost of materials, supplies, fuel, pur- 
chased electric energy, and contract work. 

* Revised. 
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of numerous mechanical goods items such 
other rubber 
goods where its superior resistance to oil 


as hose, tubing, gaskets and 
and gasoline give it unusual utility off- 
setting its necessarily higher cost. 

A synthetic rubber manufacturing plant 
capable of producing 100 tons a day or 
approximately 35,000 tons a year is now 
considered to be the practical economic 
unit. With that capacity it is estimated 
that the 
brought down to 25 


cost of the product could be 
cents a pound as com- 
pared with a current price of about 20 
cents for natural rubber, and from 50 to 
60 cents a pound for synthetic rubber. 
Even the possibility of producing syn- 
thetic rubber for 25 cents a pound does 


hold 


pects because the price of natural rubber, 


not commercially promising pros- 


is in effect artificial, being controlled by 
the workings of an International Rubber 
Regulations Committee, and has gone as 
low as three cents a pound as recently as 


1933. In addition, over the long term the 
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production costs of natural rubber should 
also follow a gradually declining curve 
because of new and more efficient tech- 
niques being adopted on a wide scale by 
plantation owners. 

These important considerations must be 
weighed alongside the obvious desirability 
of preparing this country for rubber self- 
sufficiency in the event of being cut off 
The 
public should realize that time is the most 
important factor, for at least 18 months 


from foreign supplies. American 


would be required to engineer, construct, 
and bring into operation one 35,000 ton 


plant, whereas the nation in 1940 con- 
sumed 618,000 tons of natural rubber. 
Our government is showing active 


interest in synthetic rubber and it is 


possible that government financing of 
emergency plants may be one answer to 
American preparedness for any emergency 
which might affect our supply of natural 
rubber. In the development of synthetic 


rubber we now have the means of attain- 


ing domestic self-sufficiency although nat. 
ural rubber is at present our largest single 
import. “Standby” plants recommended 
for the production of synthetic rubber and 
capable of reasonably rapid expansion as 
our needs become acute, 


can today be 


justified on the same basis as our 
for the all 
over defense of the United States. 

The B. F. 
synthetic rubber research program in 1926 
the Dr. Waldo L. 


Semon, one of America’s leading research 


new 


military and naval programs, 
Goodrich Company began its 


under direction of 
chemists, for the specific purpose of devel 
oping a synthetic rubber-like material for 
bonding natural rubber to metal. From 
this effort 


thermoplastic 


successful came Koroseal, a 


versatile synthetic which 
resists oil, acids and sunlight, and is now 
used in place of rubber for numerous im- 
portant industrial purposes, as well as 
for raincoats, shower curtains, tablecloths, 
umbrellas and many other articles in 
widely separated fields. 

Although Koroseal is superior to nat 
ural rubber for a number of uses, it can 
not be vulcanized and tor that 


not 


reason 15S 


a suitable material for use in tires 
Using the rich experience gained in the 
discovery of Koroseal, Dr. Semon and his 
associates proceeded to make more than 
5.000 


Ameripol, also called Liberty rubber, was 


different synthetic rubbers until 
selected, perfected and put into production 

This is the story of how one American 
company, utilizing technology acquired 
over a span of years, domestic materials, 
and the ingenuity of a resourceful re 
staff 


long quest for a synthetic rubber capable 


search found an answer to man’s 


of replacing the natural product in most 


of its essential uses. 


Government Studying Situation 

The government is now making a thor 
ough study of the entire rubber situation 
some constructive 


and it is believed that 


action will be taken. American resources 


of men, knowledge and materials are now 


ready and equal to the task. 


Below left, mill man cutting chunks of synthetic rubber to be fed to wash mill where moisture is extracted and 
rubber is formed into thin sheets, at right, group of B. F. Goodrich research scientists preparing to mix a solution 


used in the manufacture of synthetic rubber. 





Upon such men depends our self-sufficiency in rubber supplies. 











ROBABLY no one will question 
the statement that preparation for 
the maintenance of the health of 
the workers of the nation as well as the 





health of the armed forces is as impor- 
tant in a National Defense Program as 
the production of 
armament. 


ships, airplanes, or 

Since the dawn of history, it has been 
deemed almost inevitable that disease and 
epidemics must 
war. 


and follow 


Many of us, however, now have 


accompany 


reason to hope that this is no longer true, 
and a short review of some of our modern 
progress may be reassuring. 

We have made tremendous advances in 
the past twenty-five years, and some of 
our comparatively recent developments in 
the field of medicinal products should as- 
sure that the health of the men in the field 
and the workers at home is much more 
secure than it was during the last war. 

Perhaps the most amazing story of a 
new chemo-therapeutic agent, or rather, 
discovery of use for an old one, is that of 
the so called “wonder drug,” 
mide. 


sulfanila- 
Since the first use of this material 
a few years ago, there have been prepared 


a large family of related compounds, 
many of which will be very useful. 
Already sulfapyridine and sulfathiazole 


have been found to be preferable for many 
cases, and at least two others of this sul- 
fanilamide 


family have completed their 
clinical trial stage and are about ready to 




























be put on the market for general use by 
physicians. The preeminent authority, 
Dr. Perrin H. Long, in presenting an esti- 
mate of the comparative clinical value of 
orally administered sulfanilamide,  sul- 
fapyridine, and sulfathiazole in the treat- 
ment of infections, lists more than fifty 
diseases in which they have been success- 
fully used. Perhaps the most spectacular 
success has been in the treatment of pneu- 
mococcal infections. 

Important advances have also been 
made in typing pneumonias and in the 
preparation of anti-pneumococcic serums 
for each type. Immunization is as essen- 
tial as therapy and here again there have 
been remarkable improvements in the 
preparation, sterilization, preservation, 
and standardization of such products as 
typhoid vaccines and diphtheria toxoid. 

A story that deserves a recitation of its 
own is the very modern history of the 
vitamins, and all of the history of these 
mysteriously essential materials has been 
made since the last war. In fact, most of 
the advance has occurred within the last 
few years and it is still proceeding rapidly. 

What a tremendous step has been made 
from the first recognition twenty-five 
years ago that certain facts were neces- 
sary for normal growth and the invention 
of the vague name, “fat soluble A” to the 
chemical synthesis of ascorbic acid, thia- 
mine chloride, nicotinic acid, pantothenic 
acid, and other 
structures. 


complicated molecular 


Although the subject of vitamins might 
very properly be considered in connection 
with food supply and dietary regulation, 
it nevertheless belongs also in the field of 
fact, thiamine 
chloride has been called the “morale vita- 
min’ and it has been suspected that it 
has been regularly administered to at least 
a substantial part of the German armed 
forces. 


preventive medicine. In 


Even in the short space of two years the 
production of these extraordinary prod- 
ucts has attained large proportions, and 
with their possible introduction into 
distributed foodstuffs, such as 
bread and breakfast foods, it is impossible 
to predict how great a future may lie 
ahead for them. 


widely 


Although other research projects may 
not show such spectacular results or have 
such popular appeal as the vitamin field, 
they are none the less important. Con- 
tinued development and clinical experience 



























Success of the National Defense Preo- 


gram depends upon the maintenance 
of the health of the industrial workers 


and the armed forces. It is most 


reassuring to know that the pharma- 
ceutical industry is fully prepared to 
supply the ways and means of safe- 


guarding the health of the Nation 


under extraordinary conditions. 


with the equally mysterious hormones is 
yielding increased benefits to humanity 
each year. 

Anaesthetic reagents have been particu- 
larly an American development ever since 
the first use of nitrous oxide and ether, 
and constantly improving technique by 
physicians and anaesthetists have de- 
manded new products from the chemist. 
Ethylene and cyclopropane gases have 
already come into considerable use, and 
it is possible that the slight danger of 
operating room explosions with these 
gases may be reduced by efforts which 
are being made to find non-inflammable 
anaesthetics of low toxicity which may be 
mixed with the more highly inflammable 
gases. 

Almost all serious civilian activities 
seem to be a part of a modern defense 
program and perhaps the recent produc- 
tion of fine chemicals of extreme purity 
for the manufacture of luminescent lamps 
deserves passing mention. The rapid 
growth of luminescent lighting seems to 
promise more and cheaper light for all 
industrial activities. 

It is hardly necessary to catalog the 
numerous fine chemicals for anal- 
ytical or industrial purposes which are 
constantly being prepared when their need 
appears. Suffice it to say that the fine 
and medicinal chemical industry is alert 
and ready to provide whatever seems to 
be demanded for our National Defense 
Program. 


new 















































In contrast with conditions existing in 


the early period of the first World 
War there is little possibility of acute 
shortages of important solvents in any 
future national emergency. 


Synthetic 


processes have been developed for 


the production of acetone, alcohol, 


methanol, toluol, picric acid, etc. 


INCE the end of the first World 
War there have been many new 
developments in solvents which 


contribute in numerous ways to National 
Defense. Many products previously avail- 
able in limited quantities have been made 
by new processes so that now there is no 
longer any question as to their availability 
limits. In addition, 


within reasonable 


new and useful solvents have been pro- 


duced on a commercial scale. 
No 


purposes such as that which occurred in 


shortage of acetone for military 
the last war is to be expected as this 
product is now being produced in huge 
tonnages both by chemical synthesis and 
by fermentation. This solvent is of great 
importance in the production of explo- 
sives, photographic films and in the acety- 
lene industry which is so essential to con- 
struction and the making of heavy 
equipment. 

The production facilities for ethyl alco- 
hol in this country have been considerably 
expanded, due especially to the installation 
of a synthetic process for the making of 
this indispensable from oil 


product re- 


finery gases. Ethyl alcohol is required 

the 
It is converted into 
ethylene for the production of mustard 


in large volume in production of 


smokeless powder. 
gas. Also its ester, ethyl acetate, finds 
extensive use as a solvent in nitro-cellu- 


lose lacquers, which are used for finishing 





and camouflaging automobiles, trucks, 
tanks, airplanes and other military equip- 
ment. Other important solvents such as 
Butanol and butyl acetate needed in the 
manufacture of such lacquers are now 
produced in large volume both by fer- 
mentation and by synthesis. These sol- 
vents have been made available commer- 
cially since the last war and have played 
an important part in the production of 
quick drying finishes. 

The use of fermentation processes such 
as those for the production of ethyl alco- 
hol, acetone and Butanol are of special 
importance in the national defense picture 
because such processes utilize bacteria 
which continuously carry on their work 
twenty-four hours a day, require but a 
small amount of labor and use relatively 
simple equipment which can be readily 
manufactured from standard materials. 

Methanol, or wood alcohol, which dur- 
ing the last war was only available from 
the wood distillation industry, is now 
made by high pressure synthesis, using 
coal or natural gas as the raw material. 
This product is not only an important 
solvent but is a raw material from which 
formaldehyde is made. The latter is con- 
sumed in large quantities in the produc- 
tion of phenol-formaldehyde and similar 
resins which are important as adhesives 
and molding compounds. The water re- 


sistance of these adhesives has been 


utilized to make waterproof plywood, 


while the molding compounds find exten- 
sive use in the electric systems and 


instrument cases of automobiles, trucks, 
airplanes and naval vessels. 

Certain derivatives of so!vents are also 
valuable to national defense. Tetryl, an 
important booster for explosives, is now 
made from methylamine, a product de- 
Dibutyl phthalate, 


Butanol, is an 


rived from methanol. 
a derivative of essential 
ingredient of certain types of explosives. 

Picric acid is no longer necessary for 
the production of chloropicrin, which be- 
excellent fumigant and 


sides being an 


ground larvacide is also an important 


military tear gas. Chloropicrin is now 
made directly from nitromethane, a new 
solvent produced for the 
first time in 1940. 


Toluol is required in large quantities 


commercially 


for the production of trinitrotoluol, better 


known as TNT. Until recently it was 
produced only by the distillation of coal 
tar. A new process for making toluol 
by the cracking of petroleum has been 
developed and a plant for such production 
has just been installed. 

Ethylene glycol, another product which 
was not available during the last war, is 
now finding extensive use in liquid-cooled 
airplane engines, in anti-freeze for motor 
cooling systems and as a constituent of 
hydraulic brake fluids. 


Although in many cases solvents do 
not appear in finished materials which 


are turned over to the military and naval 
forces of the country, they are truly in- 
the 
defense materials. 


dispensable to production of 


many 




























































Our enlarged military forces require a 
wide variety of leathers and leather 
goods ranging from shoes to material 
for self-sealing aviation fuel tanks. 
Existing productive capacity appears 


to be ample for all possible needs. 


N common with most other indus- 

tries, the 1941 outlook for the 

leather and shoe industries is con- 
ditioned by the complex forces in the 
international arena and by the powerful 
influence of the national defense program. 
As the world’s largest hide and skin im- 
porter, the United States is obviously 
affected seriously by world events and 
their repercussions upon sources of supply. 
In addition, the normal basis for apprais- 
ing prospective industry developments has 
been greatly altered by the direct and 


gram with its stimulus to industrial em- 
ployment and purchasing power, the com- 
mercial demand for leather has expanded 
in addition to the larger requirements of 
the military establishments. 

During 1940 conditions in the shoe and 
leather industries reflected several ex- 
tremely sharp changes in the factors in- 
fluencing prices and activity. Late in 
May markets dropped precipitously when 
the international situation engendered 
widespread Demand for 
leather and shoes lagged, inventories were 
cut, ultra-cautious policy was the order 
of the day for manufacturers and retailers. 
Weighed down by uncertainty and con- 
flicting rumors, leather and shoe markets 
during the past summer ignored the fact 
that retail sales were slowly increasing. 
Day to day volume signified that goods 
were moving to consumers and that pro- 
duction would have to increase, but inter- 


pessimism. 























In August of 1940, both price trends 
and activity in the leather and shoe mar- 


kets reversed themselves sharply. Do- 
mestic hide prices advanced, and by 
December were four to five cents higher 
than the levels prevailing during the sum- 
mer. An even sharper advance has oc- 
curred in the Argentine market. Paral- 
leling the recovery from sagging prices, 
demand for leather and shoes became sub- 
stantially broader. The causes and back- 
ground of this transformation in leather 
and shoe markets provides the basis for 
analysis of the present outlook. 








indirect consequences of enlarged national 
defense. 


national 
As a result of the latter pro- 


uncertainty 
these considerations. 


more than _ offset 











Establishments tanning leather or currying and 
finishing leather reported slight decreases in employ- 
ment and wages and a moderate decrease in value of 
products for 1939 as compared with 1937, according to 
preliminary figures compiled from returns of the Cen- 
sus of Manufactures for 1939. 


This industry group, as constituted for census pur- 
poses, embraces regular tanneries producing leather, 
and establishments engaged in currying and finishing 
leather, including those establishments engaged in tan- 
ning, currying, and finishing of leather on a contract 
basis. At the census for 1939, for the first time, con- 
tract establishments reported the quantity of leather 
tanned, curried, and finished, and therefore, no com- 
parable statistics showing quantities for 1937 can be 
shown. 


The wage earners primarily engaged in manufactur- 
ing in this group of industries in 1939 were 47,252, a 
decrease of 6.8 per cent. compared with 50,687 reported 
for 1937, and their wages, $56,783,182, were less than 
the 1937 figure $61,288,375, by 7.4 per cent. These 
decreases may be partially accounted for by the fact 
that the 1939 Census of Manufactures questionnaire, 
for the first time, called for personnel employed in 
distribution, construction, etc., activities separately 
from the manufacturing employees of the plants. It 
is not known how many of the wage earners reported 
for 1937 were engaged in distribution and construction 
and how many were engaged in manufacturing. Em- 
ployees of the plants reported as engaged in distribu- 
tion and construction activities in 1939 are not 
included in this preliminary report but will be included 
in the final report. 


; The value of products of the industries for 1939, 
including receipts for contract work, amounted to 


$346,437,554, a decrease of 12.3 per cent. compared 
with $395,022,313 reported for 1937. 


Summary statistics for the industries for 1939 and 
1937 are given in the following table. All figures for 
1939 are preliminary and subject to revision. Detailed 
statistics on production will be given in a later report. 


Summary for the Industries as a Group: 1939 and 1937 


(Because they account for a negligible portion of the national 
output, plants with annual production valued at less than $5,000 
have been excluded since 1919.) 

Per cent. of 
increase or 


Industries as a Group 1939 1937 decrease (-) 
Number of establishments ........ 446 402 10.9 
Salaried personnel! 3,714 3,740 -0.7 
Salaries! 2 $11,213,501 $10,737,487 4.4 
Wage earners (average for the 

year)? : Pacstsns 47,252 50,687 -6.8 
Wages? deat ees $56,783,182 $61,288,375 -7.4 
Cost of materials, supplies, 

fuel, purchased electric 

energy, and contract work? $229,043,556 $281,506,081 -18.6 
Value of products? $346,437,554 $395,022,313 -12.3 


Value added by manufacture* $117,393,998 $113,516,232 3.4 


_ No data for employees of central administrative offices are 
included. 


2 Profits or losses cannot be calculated from the census figures 
because no data are collected for certain expense items, such as 
interest, rent. depreciation, taxes, insurance, and advertising. 


®The item for wage earners is an average of the numbers 
reported for the several months of the year and includes both 
full-time and part-time workers. The quotient obtained by divid- 
ing the amount of wages by the average number of wage earners 
should not, therefore, be accepted as representing the average 
wage received by full-time wage earners. 


‘Value of products less cost of materials, supplies, fuel, pur- 
chased electric energy, and contract work. 





It became apparent by the early fall 
that unwarranted emphasis had been given 
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to the unfavorable implications in the in- 
ternational outlook. For example, it was 
found that rumored quantities of surplus 
raw material in South America were not 
actually available. The weight of such 
prospective supplies had previously de- 
pressed markets and curtailed activity but 
in the light of calmer analysis, less reason 
was found for apprehension. Perhaps an 
even more important factor in the leather 
and shoe industry position was the grow- 
ing acknowledgement that domestic busi- 
ness actualities had been minimized dur- 
ing the past summer. When 
apparent that the defense program was 


it became 


having unmistakable and concrete effects 
with respect to industrial production and 
consumer income, thought 
given to the necessity of meeting growing 


retail trade. 


greater was 
In the closing months of 
1940, and so far in 1941, leather industry 
activity appears to have been governed 
by clearer understanding of current and 
prospective consumer requirements. 


Conservative Policy Followed 


It is important and significant that the 
leather and industries have in no 
way attempted to discount the potential 
results of sharp industrial expansion. On 
the contrary, conservative policy has been 
followed to a degree which is the strong- 
est assurance against inventory malad- 
justments. For example, shoe output in 
the past year reached approximately 397 
million pairs, a decline of some 7 per cent. 
from 1939. Retail sales of footwear, how- 
ever, are estimated to have exceeded the 
1939 total by 3 per cent. or 4 per cent. 
Consequently, 1940 was a year of inventory 
reduction and the beginning of the current 
year found industry stocks at a level 
which would require a rate of productive 
activity at least equal to the higher level 
of retail demand. 

A factor in the outlook which cannot 
be ignored is the demand for 
under the defense program. 


shoe 


leather 
The larger 
military forces require a wide variety of 
leathers and leather goods ranging from 








































Removing Flesh From Hides. 


shoes to material for self sealing aviation 
fuel tanks. In meeting the government's 
requirements, the leather industry is cog- 
nizant of the vital role of national defense 
and the need for efficient functioning of 
every industry contributing to the national 
effort. Production capacity in the leather 
and shoe industries is adequate not only 
for normal civilian demands, but for any 
conceivable military needs. 

Some indication of the scope of govern- 
ment requirements are afforded by pur- 
chases in 1940. For example, government 
shoe buying last year accounted for ap- 
proximately 7 million pairs; orders for 
gloves totaled between 2% and 3 million 


Stretching and Tacking Hides on Boards. 



















































































pairs. While it is true that government 
orders are relatively minor in comparison 
with commercial demand, such orders to- 
gether with expanded commercial busi- 
ness would seem to indicate that activity 
in the leather and leather goods industries 
may have to be held at comparatively high 
levels. 

An estimate of the extent to which goy- 
ernment alone has_ affected 
leather production may be drawn from the 
1940 output data. Of the total cattlehide 
production in 1940, approximately 20,- 
900,000 hides, it is calculated that govern- 
ment needs accounted for about 1,500,000 
hides. 

Any effort to reckon realistically with 
the future outlook must be frankly quali- 


demand 


fied by those question marks which con- 
front all industry today. Potential de- 
mand is likely to remain high as long as 
the present pattern of 
continues. 
| ] 1 : li ny $9 ~ 
hol implications 
for volume in the leather industry, they 
also 


trends 
But though such trends may 


economic 


immediately favorable 


involve dangers which should be 


than late. 
Raw materials, hides and skins, are the 


recognized soon rather too 
principal element of cost in the manufac- 
ture of shoes and other leather staples. 
Producers, therefore, can have no alterna- 
tive in the endeavor to secure replacement 
prices. Unless sales are made on a re- 
placement basis, irreparable capital sacri- 
fices must be suffered. This is a basic 
factor in the leather and shoe industries, 
and its importance is tremendously height- 


ened by the existing business background. 








American capital and American tech- 
nologists have made the United States 
entirely self-sufficient in the three 
vitally important plant food elements. 
The United States is prepared to be- 
come not only the “Arsenal” but the 


“Grainery of Democracy.” 


HE ingenuity and resourcefulness 

of American technologists, coupled 

with the business foresight and 
courage of American capital, have made 
our country self-sufficient as to the sup- 
plies of plantfoods necessary to grow our 
crops. Twenty years ago we were entirely 
dependent on Germany for our supply of 
potash. The British blockade of the 
World War completely cut off our supply 
of potash during that war. 

The fertilizer industry normally requires 
each year from 2,000,000 to 2,500,000 tons 
of sulfuric acid, most of which is pro- 
duced by the industry itself. This acid is 
used for the treatment of raw phosphate 
rock to make superphosphate. Such acid- 
ulation renders the phosphoric acid con- 
tent of the rock available to plants as 
food. Sulfuric acid was formerly neces- 
sary in the process of converting nitrate 
of soda into nitric acid, the compound 
required for the production of explosives. 
The fertilizer industry contributed sul- 
furic acid in large quantities during the 
World War for the production of explo- 
sives. The supply of sulfuric acid for 
the production of superphosphate for 
agriculture was proportionately curtailed. 

Because of the factors mentioned above 
and many war-induced problems, the fer- 
tilizer industry found it increasingly diff- 
cult during the 1914-1918 period to obtain 
the supplies of nitrogen, phosphoric acid, 
and potash-bearing materials necessary to 
manufacture sufficient fertilizers to main- 
tain the Nation’s level of crop production. 
Today we do not anticipate that such 
problems will arise as an outgrowth of 
the activities of our National Defense 
Program. Adequate supplies of all neces- 
sary materials seem assured. Labor and 
transportation difficulties may result in 
some increases in materials costs, but in 
most instances they should be moderate. 

When the shortage of potash became 
apparent in 1914, intensive effort was 
begun in this country to develop a source 
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of potash supply. -Over the next four 
years, many by-product sources of potash 
were utilized. Dust from cement kilns, 
ashes from distillery waste, wood ashes, 
wool scourings, cottonseed hull ashes, and 
many other similar potash-bearing waste 
products were conserved and used. Brines 
of alkali lakes in the Western States were 
evaporated; Pacific Coast sea weeds were 
harvested and their potash recovered; and 
minerals such as the alunite of Utah and 
even the green sands of New Jersey were 
processed for their potash content. 

Most of these “war baby” enterprises 
were unable to meet the competitive price 
situation which developed when European 
imports of potash salts again became avail- 
able after the war, and with one or two 
exceptions they discontinued operations. 

The outstanding exception is that of the 
recovery of potash from the brines of 
Searles Lake in California. Started in 
1915, this enterprise has continued in un- 
interrupted successful operation and is one 
of our principal sources of potash today. 
Federal, State, and private funds were 
made available as early as 1914 to search 
for deposits of potash salts. The search 
was continued even after the war was 
over and resulted in the discovery in 1921 
of such deposits in the Permian basin of 
Texas and New Mexico. The most valu- 
able bed yet discovered is on Government 
land near Carlsbad, New Mexico. Oper- 
ating under lease, private capital sank 
shafts, erected mining machinery and re- 
fineries, and began to produce potash salts 
from this area in 1931. Two large units 
have been operating there for several 
years and a third is just beginning pro- 
duction. 

Consumption of potash in agriculture in 
the United States in 1939 amounted to 
399,048 tons of actual potash K.O. 
Though not running at full capacity, do- 
mestic production reached 307,051 tons of 
actual potash K.0. In that year, 99,569 
tons of K;O were imported and 83,800 
tons of K:O exported. During 1940 the 
companies already operating materially 
increased production so that the needs of 
agriculture have been met even with im- 
ports practically stopped. With another 
large unit just entering the field, it is as- 
sured that production will meet all ordi- 
nary demands. These companies will 
manufacture all kinds and grades of pot- 
ash salts necessary for fertilizer use. 
The export cf potash salts has been placed 
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under license so as to protect domestic 
requirements. 


No example in the country bears better 
witness to the high character of American 
technology and enterprise than does our 
American potash industry. Conquering 
many chemical and engineering difficulties, 
these operations have in less than twenty 
years brought our country from complete 
dependence to independence as to our 
potash needs. 

Since 1869, when the phosphate rock 
deposits of South Carolina came into pro- 
duction, this country has been able to fur- 
nish all the phosphoric acid its farmers 
used. Later discoveries of almost inex- 
haustible deposits of phosphate rock in 
Florida, Tennessee, Utah, Idaho, Montana 
and Wyoming greatly increased our 
known reserves. A recent congressional 
investigation as to the adequacy of our 
phosphate supplies brought forth the re- 
port from the best-informed scientists that 
our known reserves contain at least 
10,000,000,000 tons of high-grade phos- 
phate rock, with even larger tonnages of 
lower grade and hundreds of thousands 
of acres of supposed phosphate-bearing 
areas still to be surveyed. At our average 
rate of consumption, the known _ high- 
grade deposits would last at least 3,000 
years. 

The acidulating capacity of our fertil- 
izer plants is over 10,000,000 tons equiva- 
lent of 16 per cent, P.O; superphosphate 
a year—nearly twice our maximum con- 
sumption equivalent of 5,200,000 tons in 
1929. Over 160 plants economically 1lo- 
cated throughout the fertilizer-consuming 
territory manufacture normal superphos- 
phate containing 18 to 20 per cent. avail- 
able phosphoric acid. At least seven 
plants manufacture concentrated super- 
phosphate containing 45 to 48 per cent. 
phosphoric acid—P.O;. Capacity to pro- 
duce the phosphate rock for these plants 
is at least double the domestic consumption. 

It is no longer necessary to use sulfuric 
acid for the production of the nitric acid 
necessary in explosives manufacture. Am- 
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monia synthetically produced from atmos- 
pheric nitrogen is oxidized with the aid 
of a catalyst into nitric acid for this pur- 
pose. Sulfuric acid mixed with nitric 
acid is utilized in the manufacture of 
smokeless powder, TNT, and similar ex- 
plosives, but some 95 per cent. of the sul- 
furic acid so used can be recovered and 
reconditioned so that it is suitable for the 
manufacture of superphosphate. Thus it 
is apparent that within our own country 
we have the necessary raw materials and 
existing manufacturing facilities to pro- 
duce our requirements of available phos- 
phoric acid for crop production. 

Four-fifths of the air surrounding this 
earth is nitrogen. Some 34,500 tons of 
nitrogen are estimated to be above each 
acre of the earth’s land and water surface. 
In this form, however, it is inert and can 
not be utilized by most plants as food. 
The roots of some plants, particularly the 
legumes, are hosts to nitrifying bacteria. 
These bacteria have the power to extract 
nitrogen from the air and fix it in chem- 
ical compounds which do become plant- 
food. Most plants, however, must obtain 
their necessary nitrogen from the natural 
supply in the soil or from fertilizers added 
to the soil. 

During the war period of 1914-1918, 
Germany was cut off by the British block- 
ade from her supply of Chilean nitrate of 
soda. Processes already were known for 
the successful fixation of atmospheric 
nitrogen, but they called for the use of 
large quantities of electric power. Des- 
perately in need of explosive nitrogen, 
Germany put her scientists to work on 
processes for the direct fixation of nitro- 


gen into ammonia. Their efforts were 


The methods then devised 
have been utilized and improved by manu- 
facturers in this country, with the result 
that at least nine plants are now in pro- 
duction with an estimated capacity of 
375,000 tons a year. Three large addi- 
tional plants have been authorized under 
the Defense Program and construction on 
at least one of these is under way. 


successiul, 


Synthetic Nitrogen Production 


Presently operating synthetic nitrogen 
plants produce nitrogen compounds in the 
form of ammonia solutions, ammonium 
nitrate, nitrate of soda, and urea. In 1939 
some 247,500 tons of synthetic nitrogen 
were produced in this country. We still 
import great quantities of nitrate of soda 
from Chile for use in agriculture and in 
all probability will continue to do so. It 
is comforting to know that our maximum 
needs can be produced synthetically from 
the inexhaustible supply in the air should 
such action become necessary. 

The largest source of agricultural nitro- 
gen is by-product sulfate of ammonia 
from coke As steel production 
increases, more coke will be necessary 
for its manufacture and supplies of by- 
product sulfate of ammonia will increase. 
In the year ended June 30, 1940, by- 
product coke oven sulfate of ammonia 
production amounted to 159,900 tons of 
nitrogen. 

We import normally some 35,000 tons 
of nitrogen in the form of cyanamide 
mostly from Canada. Unless this com- 
modity is requisitioned for war purposes, 


ovens. 


it will continue to be imported. Most of 
it is used as fertilizer. Many natural 
organic by-products, such as_ packing- 


house tankage, dried blood, fish scrap, 
cottonseed meal, and process tankages, 
will continue to be produced by other in- 
dustries and used for fertilizer use. Vari- 
ous other chemical forms of nitrogen will 
continue to be on the market and will be 
used in our fertilizer manufacture. 

During 1941 it is estimated that agri 
culture will need 400,000 tons of nitrogen 
in the following forms: 
122,000 tons of nitrogen in sulfate of ammonia 
124.000 “* * - ** nitrate of soda 

16,000 “ ” * ammonia solutions 
27,000 *“* * es * cyanamide 


36,000 * other chemical forms 
$5,000 ** natural organics 


400,000 


These individual quantities of materials 
are not fixed; a shortage in any one 
material can be made up from additional 
supplies of the others without any serious 
effect on crop production. With all these 
possible sources of agricultural nitrogen 
and no evidence of their curtailment, it 
would seem that our supply is secure. 

For the manufacture of mixed fertilizer 
from these raw materials there are some 
900 factories in operation, with a total 
capacity of over twice the 8,200,000 tons 
that represent our year of maximum con 
sumption—1937—of mixed fertilizers and 
fertilizer materials combined. 

The fertilizer industry is on record with 
that it 
ready to assist and cooperate in every 


the Defense Commission stands 
way with the Commission in carrying out 
the Defense Program, that it has the 
capacity to furnish all the plantfood neces- 
sary to produce the Nation’s crops under 
any probable program, provided the nor- 
mal supply of raw materials is permitted 
to follow the usual channels of commerce. 








crease 


Manufacturers of fertilizers reported a slight de- 
in production and a moderate decrease in 
employment and wages for 1939 as compared with 
1937, according to preliminary figures compiled from 
returns of the Census of Manufactures for 1939. 

This industry, as constituted for census purposes, 
includes establishments primarily engaged in the 
manufacture of commercial fertilizers and superphos- 
phates, or mixing of fertilizer materials. 

The wage earners primarily engaged in manufactur- 


Summary for the Industry: 


(Because they account for a negligible portion of the national 
output, plants with annual production valued at less than $5,000 
have been excluded since 1919.) 


1939 and 1937 


Per cent. of 
increase or 





ing in this industry in 1939, were 18,744, a decrease of 
10.3 per cent. compared with 20,893 reported for 
1937, and their wages, $13,678,397, were less than the 
1937 figure, $15,364,169, by 11 per cent. 
creases may be partially accounted for by the fact 
that the 1939 Census of Manufactures questionnaire, 
for the first time, called for personnel employed in 
distribution, construction, etc., separately from the 
manufacturing employees of the plants. It is not 
known how many of the wage earners reported for 
1937 were engaged in distribution and construction 
and how many were engaged in manufacturing. Em- 
ployees of the plants reported as engaged in distribu- 
tion and construction activities in 1939 are not 
included in this preliminary report but will be included 
in the final report. 

The value of products of the industry for 1939 
amounted to $185,684,328, a decrease of 5.1 per cent. 
compared with $195,759,025 reported for 1937. 

Summary statistics for the industry for 1939 and 
1937 are presented in the following table. All figures 
for 1939 are preliminary and subject to revision. 


1939 1937 decrease (—) 

Number of establishments 764 743 2.8 

Salaried personnel! 2,666 3,349 -20.4 

Salaries! 2 $5,251,099 $6,369,901 -17.6 
Wage earners (average for the 

year)* 18,744 20,893 -10.3 

These de- Wages?® $13,678,397 $15,364,169 -11.0 
Cost of materials, supplies, 
fuel, purchased electric 

energy, and contract work? $128,629,745 $130,080,550 -1,1 


Value of products? $185,684,328 $195,759,025 -5.1 


Value added by manufacture* $57,054,583 $65,678,475 -13.1 


1No data for employees of central administrative offices are 
included. 

2 Profits or losses cannot be calculated from the census figures 
because no data are collected for certain expense items, such as 
interest, rent, depreciation, taxes, insurance, and advertising. 

3 The item for wage earners is an average of the numbers 
reported for the several months of the year and includes both 
full-time and part-time workers. The quotient obtained by divid- 
ing the amount of wages by the average number of wage earners 
should not, therefore, be accepted as representing the average 
wage received by full-time wage earners. 

*Value of products less cost of materials, supplies, fuel, pur- 
chased electric energy, and contract work. 
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In welcome contrast to the chaotic 
conditions of 1917 the Federal Gov- 
ernment is staffed with a personnel 
capably trained to purchase textiles 
intelligently and textile manufacturers 
are assured adequate supplies of dye- 


stuffs and textile chemicals. 


HE relation of the textile industry 

to National Defense in the United 

States in 1941 stands in marked 
contrast to that of 1917, the most strik- 
ing differences being concerned with 
technological organization of government 
purchasing and with the availability of 
domestic dyestuffs and chemicals. 

For World War I the Government 
entered the market for various textile 
materials without men in charge of pur- 
chasing who were adequately trained in 
the fields of textiles and textile chemistry. 
Asa result, the purchasing was conducted 
without proper specifications for quality 
and without proper inspection during 
manufacture and delivery. The results 
were those familiar to us who were in the 
service: uniforms that would not hold 
their shape; blankets that soon lost all 
their warmth because they were mostly 
shoddy; and khaki cotton uniforms that 
were scrubbed white as proof that one 
was not a raw recruit. It was not simply 
that the textile industry of 1917 did not 
know how to make wool and cotton goods 
of quality, but rather that the Government 
did not buy intelligently and in advance 
of needs. 

With a few exceptions, such, for ex- 
ample, as cotton sheets and underwear, 
textile materials are colored and it was 
in the field of dyestuffs that the United 
States was particularly unprepared in 
1917. At that time only a few of the 
simpler dyes were manufactured in this 
country or England and German chemists, 
through research protected by patents, 
held a virtual monopoly, especially for the 
faster cotton and wool dyestuffs. The 
result was that American textiles of 
1917 were especially wanting in fastness 
qualities because the chemical industry of 
that day was not prepared to produce the 
required products. 

The General Staffs of the Army and 
Navy, having learned valuable lessons in 
textile purchasing as a result of the War, 
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determined that purchasing thereafter 
would be developed along systematic lines. 
Officers were assigned to the duty of 
drawing up specifications for textiles and 
they were given textile training and ex- 
perience to fit them for their task. 

But the whole program was more far- 
reaching than merely one of writing 
specifications. Machinery was set up for 
the testing and for the adoption of military 
equipment. In this selection, considera- 
tion was observed for many factors, such 
as comfort of the man, tactics or practical 
military value and relation of the materi- 
als or style of equipment to the manufac- 
ture of textiles in the United States. 

In this coordination of the program with 
the textile industry, the War Department 
considered the availability of raw materi- 
als, the distribution of machinery for 
different types of goods and correlation 
with substitutes which come into the mar- 
ket with technological advances. The 
Government in those years when pre- 
paredness was not an important issue did 
not always have the money to conduct the 
experiments which the subject deserved, 
but had to depend greatly upon the patri- 
otism of private industry to furnish sam- 
ples for experimentation and advice in 
technical problems. 

In the meantime, there have been con- 
current developments in the United States 
which have facilitated the establishment 
of specifications for textiles, whether for 
military uses or for the merchant reach- 
ing the civilian consumer. In the field 
of the physical testing and specification of 
textiles, Committee D-13 of the American 
Society for Testing Materials has done 
much fundamental work. 

For the promotion of the study of prob- 
lems in textile processing and dyeing, the 
American Association of Textile Chemists 
and Colorists was founded after the war. 
This association from its inception has 
maintained an active Research Committee 
which has set up standard methods for 
testing the fastness of dyed and printed 
fabrics to various destructive agencies. 
These methods have been widely adopted 
by Government purchasing authorities and 
other bodies interested in the testing of 
fabrics of all fibers. The Association also 
publishes a Yearbook containing a list of 
all American-made dyestuffs and a list of 
textile chemical specialties for textile 
processing. 
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Most of the textiles for the Army are 
purchased by the Quartermaster’s Depot 
at Philadelphia. 


It is the policy of the 
Government, in general, to purchase the 
materials, to take title to them and then 
to let contracts for their conversion into 
wearing and other apparel. In this way 
contractors for conversion of goods into 
finished garments require less capital and 
can concentrate on larger production with- 
out risk, thus opening the field to many 
small manufacturers whose total pro- 
ductive capacity is important. Further, 
such a policy ensures uniformity in qual- 
ity, color and color fastness because the 
Government inspects the goods at every 
step in manufacture in the textile mill and 
upon delivery at the depot. The same 
general policy is carried out by the Naval 
Clothing Depot at Brooklyn. 

In the consideration of fibers for na- 
tional defense, wool is by far the most 
important because outer clothing, winter 
underwear and blankets constitute the bulk 
of the textile purchases for military and 
naval forces. Up to a few months ago 
the Government specified domestic wool 
for all contracts, but now imported wool 
may be employed if the per cent. is specif- 
ically disclosed. In this way, fiber re- 
sources of the nation can be conserved and 
controlled. 

The next most important fiber in the 
program is, of course, cotton which goes 
into khaki outerclothing, summer shirts 
and underwear, windbreakers, webbing, 
tenting, tarpaulins and many other miscel- 
laneous items. In this country with an 
embarrassing surplus of cotton, the supply 
of cotton fiber is certainly no problem. 
In discussing cotton one should remember 
that cotton fabrics in general are more re- 
sistant to wear in cleaning and laundering 
than fabrics made from artificial fibers. 

Although rayon has received considera- 
tion by the War Department for admix- 
ture with wool, it is probable that rayon 
will not be used to any great extent in 
woolen fabrics for the Army and Navy 
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at this time. Fabrics made from staple 
rayon and from rayon and wool mixtures 
are more suitable, because of their attract- 
iveness and adaptability for styling, to 
civilian and especially to women’s novelty 
goods. Extensive use of rayon by the 
woolen mills for civilian needs then be- 
comes an important factor in the conserva- 
tion of wool for military purposes. 

In the production of aeroplanes, tanks, 
guns and other war materials, the ques- 
tion of bottlenecks are anxiously dis- 
cussed on every hand. These bottlenecks 
seem to be concerned with such problems 
as stabilized but advanced designs, machine 
tools and dies, special alloys, or materials 
vitally needed for production. 

In the textile field there are no obvious 
bottlenecks. The design of clothing (the 
V-neck on the blouse is interesting in this 
connection) and of other items made from 
textiles has been well standardized by the 
departments, and any changes in the future 
will not delay production. Further, there 
is little question of machine tools or even 
machinery shortages because one of the 
difficulties of the textile industry has been 
excessive productive capacity and the ma- 
chinery already on hand can be used for 









Above photo, courtesy 
Tennessee-Eastman 


The American synthetic yarn indus- 
try, strictly a post World War de- 
velopment, becomes an important 
factor in the conservation of wool 
for military purposes. Photographs 
illustrate operations in rayon manu- 
facture. 
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Government orders. Chemicals of all 
kinds for textile uses, which may be classi- 
fied as heavy and common chemicals, dye- 
stuffs and textile chemical specialties, are 
available with very few exceptions as fast 
as the textile industry can call for them. 

The primary problem of the textile in- 
dustry is one of straight production to 
meet large orders for textiles that are far 
better in quality than those of a quarter 
of a century ago. Deliveries are being 
made within a reasonable time after the 
letting of contracts and will increase in 
volume from week to week. 

The United States would be in a much 
more favorable position as far as mili- 
tary textile supplies are concerned if we 
had entered the present emergency with 
reasonable stocks in reserve for even the 
small Army which existed a year and a 
half ago, and if the building up of stocks 
had anticipated the inevitable intensifica- 
tion of an emergency resulting from the 
reorientation of economic and military 
forces in a rapidly changing world. In 
conclusion we can at least say that sup- 
plies for our war machine are coming 
from our textile industry about as fast as 
men are being called to the Colors. 
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Above—Delicate yarn filaments 
formed when viscose or liquid rayon 
is extruded in dilute acid bath. 


Photographs, courtesy Industrial Rayon Corp. 











CAPE ANN LANDSCAPE 
(1st Award) 
By Frank R. Fraprie 
Boston, Massachusetts 


* 


The forty-two prints selected for 
hanging in this year’s salon 
were chosen by the judges from 
one hundred nine entries sent 
in by twenty-six chemists. The 
prints were mounted’ under 
glass and hung in the Exhibition 
Hall during the National Chem- 
ical Exposition, Hotel Stevens, 
Chicago, December 11-15, 1940. 


* 








Fourth Annual 
CHEMISTS SALON 
of 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


The chemist is a many-sided individual and like 
most Americans goes in for hobbies in a big way. 
The Chicago Chemists’ Club performs a splendid ser- 
vice in providing the opportunity for chemists inter- 
ested in photography to exhibit their pictures and 
to give suitable recognition for outstanding prints. 


MONOCLINIC CRYSTALS 
By Raymond L. Drew 
Arlington, New Jersey 


CHEMICAL REVERIE 
By Harry H. Hull 
Chicago Heights, Tlinois 


Judges of the prints were Dr. Edmund W. Lowe, 
chemist, photographer, author of “What You Want 
to Know About Developers”; and Mr. Harry K. 
Shigeta, photographer, of Shigeta-Wright Studios. 





MONSANTO CHEMICALS 


USTRY.. WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
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Research’s Challenge to Industry (New List) 


New products, processes and materials developed by industrial research 
which may prove valuable to your industry. 





Wax which will not melt in boil- 


A 110 


ing water. 


Protective coating for aluminum 


castings against corrosion, par- 
ticularly where such parts are to 
be used at low temperatures caus- 
ing condensation of liquid water or 
at temperatures below 32° F. with 
frequent cycles of condensation 
with subsequent freezing of frost 


A lll 


or ice, and then defrosting. 


A water soluble material that 
vives a soft, flexible, transparent 
film on paper, textiles, wood, ete. 


A 112 


A temporary binder for clays for 
ceramic insulation prior to firing, 
enabling the clays to be molded 


A113 


without crumbling. 


Substitute for Montan Wax, Ozo- 
kerite, Japan Wax and other im- 


A 114 


ported waxes. 


Foundry core application for 
non-brittle 


A115 


producing smooth, 


metal castings. 


Dry preservation of anatomical 
and pathological specimens by the 


A 116 


use of a water miscible wax. 


A synthetic, edible emulsifying 
agent to replace imported gums in 
the manufacture of pharmaceutical 


A 117 


and food emulsions. 


Adhesive for “cellophane,” cel- 
lulose acetate and other synthetic 
nature. 


A118 


materials of a similar 


Seal for joints and seams which 
is flexible, leak-proof, non-cracking 
and resistant to benzol, gasoline, 
diesel oil, butane, propane, pen- 
tane and similar liquids and gases. 


A 119 
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Pulp color and pigment dispers- 
I - 
ing agent for aqueous products 


that prevents caking. A 120 


Synthetic oils dispersible in 
water that do not contain soap, or 


A121 


added emulsifiers. 


Emulsifying agent for emulsions 
stable to strong acids, salts and 


A 122 


other electrolytes. 


Porcelain, vitreous china, plated 
metal parts are protected against 
mechanical abuse and corrosion by 
a new type of protective coating. 


A 123 


Adhesive for holding _ tissue 
paper to aluminum in special map 


A 124 


and display work. 


Flatting agent for paints and var- 
nishes that eliminates grinding and 
produces a smooth, uniform prod- 


uct. A 125 


Photographic offset’ plates are 
improved, giving increased water 
solubility, spread and wearability 
by the use of a new type of binder. 


A 126 


Semi-glass water emulsion paints 
and varnishes that are water resist- 
ant on drying are made with a 


protein base. A 127 


Olive oil substitute for textile 


and other technical lubrication. 


A 128 
Rubber goods finish of high 


lustre and flexibility resistant to 
A 129 


gasoline. 


Defoaming agent for casein, glue, 
gelatine, shellac and similar prod- 


ucts. A 130 


Advertisement 
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Binder for vitreous enamel to 
replace gum arabic for vitreous 
enamel designs, enabling identifi- 
cations or trade-marks to be ap- 


A 135] 


plied with a rubber stamp. 
Cork 


mould formation. 


preservative to prevent 


A 132 
Waterproofing liquid for textiles 
and paper to give a waterproof 


A 133 


material in one operation. 
Ointments and salves that are 
non-staining. A 134 
Wax which “dissolves” in hot 
water. A 135 
Oil which 


50° C. without freezing. 


fluid at 
A 136 


remains 


Textile lubricant which is water 


soluble. A 137 
Cement, concrete and stucco 
waterproofing agent. A 138 


Lubricating compound for draw- 


A 139 


ing aluminum. 


Lubricating compound for tin 
stamping which permits the stamp- 
ing of lacquered metal without 


A 140 


fracturing the coating. 
( 
Abrasive wheels. 


A temporary 
hinder for abrasive wheels which 
completely volatilizes on firing. 
A141 

Porcelain enamel frit binder giv- 
ing a firmer and more lustrous 
enamel coating than is obtained 


A 142 


with gums. 


Flameproofing agent for textiles, 


A 143 


paper, wood, ete. 

Information on these materials 
can be obtained from Glyco Prod- 
ucts Co., Inc., 230 King Street. 
Brooklyn, New York. Please refer 


to each item by number. 
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“Headliners” 
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Left, Robert D. Wittenberg, affiliated 
with Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., since 
1932, resigned January | to join the Inter- 
national Agricultural Corp. Right, Charles 
Rogers, research chemist of the Glidden 
Co., who fell asleep while making a test 


and awoke to find that he had discovered \ 
an improved method for making red \ 


copper oxide. 
Wide World. 





A Monsanto Triumvirate 











Dr. Richard M. Hitchens promoted from group leader to assistant 
research director in Organic Chemicals Division. Daniel S. Dinsmoor promoted 

from manager of Monsanto, Il. plant to assistant general manager of Organic Chemicals 
Division. William G. Krummrich who succeeds Mr. Dinsmoor as plant manager at Monsanto, IIL. 





R. L. Parish, President, American Flange and Manufacturing Co. plays host to six hundred guests at the annual year-end party 


held Jan. 3 in the Starlight Room, Waldorf-Astoria, New York City. 
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TETRACHLORIDE Poems iam 


WHEN YOU WANT IT... 
AS YOU WANT IT! 


We have available Carbon Tetrachloride, 99.99% 
Pure, in various sized containers and in any quantity 
you desire from 5-gallon drums to tank cars. 


And don’t forget John A. Chew’s “Highly Personal- 


ized Service”’ on these chemicals .. . 


Acid Phosphoric Calcium Chloride Potash Carbonate 
Acid Muriatic Carbon Bisulphide Soda Ash 

Acid Sulphuric Chlorine Sodium Metasilicate 
Acid Nitric Caustic Potash Sodium Phosphate 
Acid Oxalic Caustic Soda (Mono-Di-Tri) 
Acid Boric Glauber’s Salt Sodium Sulphate- 
Aluminum Hydrate Methylene Chloride Anhydrous 
Barium Chloride Paradichlorobenzene Sodium Tetra 
Bleaching Powder Pine Oil Pyrophosphate 
Borax Phosphorus Sulphur Chloride 


_ JOHN A. CHEW 


INCORPORATED 





60 East 42nd Street, New York Telephone MURRAY HILL 2-0993 





Seek 
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H.T7. HW. to the Reseue 


Rochester fire department pumping equipment is shown forcing 
H. T. H. solution (Mathieson Alkali product) into a Rochester 
water hydrant in the large-scale emergency chlorination necessi- 
tated when 4,000,000 gallons of raw polluted water from the 
Genesee River poured overnight into city mains through a mistake 
of a Water Works Department gang. 











An interior view of Calco Chemical’s new pharma- 
ceutical building at Bound Brook. Exterior view and 
description of the building is shown on page 198. 


At Nitro, W. Va. the Kubber Service Vepartment ot Monsanto has 


erected a modern, well-planned research laboratory. It contains five spic- 
and-span research rooms up to the minute in every detail such as one 
illustrated at right. 








No Big Bertha ever dreamed of could match the 
9-foot diameter of this paper mill rotary kiln, 170 
feet long, here being welded in the Milwaukee 


shops of Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 





7c f-ompressed Gas Manufacturers 
: Association at the Waldort 
(Jan. 21-22. 1941) 


gn 


Above, seated, W. J. Weed, Manager 
of Sales, Electro Bleaching Gas; N. E. 
Bartlett, Vice-President, Penn. Salt 
Mfg. Co.; and Eugen Becher, Vice- 
President, Metal & Thermit.  Stand- 
ing, A. T. Loeffler, N. Y. Sales Man- 


ager, Monsanto. 


Above, John J. Crowe, Assistant Vice-President, 
Air Reduction and retiring CGMA President 
F. G. Tallman, Jr., Du Pont and new President 
of the Association. 


At the right, Dr. 
Waldo L. Semon, 
Director of Research, 
and below, R. W. 
Thomas, President, 
Hydrocarbon Chem- 
ical and Rubber Co. 


Above at the right, Bor 
Steele, Manager of Sales, 
Penn. Salt Mfg. Co.; right, 
Col. John C. Minor, Taylor 
Wharton Iron & Steel Co. 
Left, V. G. Bartram, Presi- 
dent, Shawinigan Chemicals, 
Ltd., Montreal. Below, right, 
Schuyler Hamilton, Pure 
Carbonic, Inc. 


Left, E. C. Ackerman, 
National Carbide Co. 


Left, E. E. Routh, Sales Manager, Mathieson 
Alkali; right, Walter F. Verkamp, President, 
Verkamp Corp., Cincinnati, and E. L. Mills, 
Vice-President, Bastian-Blessing Co., Chicago. 





PLANT OPERATION 
AND MANAGEMENT 





Monsanto Plant Expansion 


Edgar M. Queeny, president of Monsanto Chemical Company, closed the 
switch which started operation of a new, fourth electric furnace for the 
manufacture of elemental phosphorus at the company’s Monsaato 
Tennessee, plant. Monsanto now has the world’s largest elemental phos- 
phorus plant. Jt uses electricity suflicient for the needs of a large city. 





CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES 








N 1929, the Sales Development De- 
partment of what was then the 
du Pont Ammonia Corporation sur- 





veyed all ammonia outlets which were 
not being actively developed. As a direct 
result of this survey two new and im- 
portant uses were uncovered. The now 
well-known ammonia-chlorine process of 
water sterilization came into prominence. 
The thermal decomposition of ammonia 
for the production of low cost hydrogen 
and nitrogen was also developed. We are 
now concerned with this latter outlet. 


Chemistry 


The chemistry of the process is simple. 
When ammonia gas is heated to 900° F., 
it begins to slowly decompose, yielding 
hydrogen and nitrogen. For complete 
and rapid cracking it is necessary to op- 
erate at somewhat higher temperatures— 
1200° to 1800° F. If cracking takes place 
in the presence of an active catalyst, 
relatively complete cracking may _ be 
effected in the lower temperature range. 
If a less active catalyst is employed, a 
temperature of 1600° F. may be necessary. 
A majority of ammonia cracking units 
operate in this upper range. 

The du Pont Company has not been 
interested in the manufacture of equipment 
for cracking ammonia. For that reason 
the development work conducted at the 
du Pont Experimental Station in Wil- 
mington involved the construction of 
ammonia cracking equipment only in that 
a few experimental models were built for 
early use in Wilmington and at the plants 
of a few representative prospective con- 
sumers, At present, ammonia cracking 
equipment may be purchased from several 
of the larger electric furnace makers. 
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CRACKED AMMONIA 


By L. HM. Brandt 


This product, obtained by thermal decomposition of 


anhydrous ammonia, has found novel uses in indastry. 


In this paper. which was presented at the recent 
annual meeting of the Compressed Gas Manufacturers’ 
Association, Mr. Brandt tells of its Chemical and 


Commercial development. 


When one pound of ammonia is cracked 
it yields a mixture containing 33 cubic 
feet of hydrogen and 11 cubic feet of 
nitrogen. The reaction absorbs 1270 
B.T.U.’s for each pound of ammonia 
cracked. The residual ammonia will vary 
between almost zero and 0.1 per cent. It 
has been found that normal ammonia 
residuals are not undesirable in a majority 
of the industries employing cracked 
ammonia. Where all ammonia must be 
absent there are three methods for pro- 
ducing such gas. 

1. The ammonia cracking operation 
may be carried on at high temperatures 
and reduced rates of flow. 

2. Activated alumina may be used as a 
scrubbing agent in a manner identical to 
that used in the removal of water from 
other gases. 

3. The third process is to scrub in a 
tower containing either water or acid. 

Operation at high temperatures and 
slow flows reduces the life of heating 
elements and makes for uneconomical 
operation. Water scrubbing introduces 
quantities of water which are frequently 
even more undesirable than the ammonia. 
Acid scrubbing necessitates subsequent 
steps to remove entrained acid. At the 
present time I know of no installation 
removing residual ammonia by either 
water or acid scrubbing. In most cases 
the use of activated alumina has been 
preferable. 

Anhydrous ammonia sold in cylinders 
by the du Pont Company, National Am- 
monia Division, will contain under 20 
parts per million of moisture which yields 
a cracked gas containing under ten parts 
per million of water. The volume of 
ammonia doubles during thermal decom- 
position. Therefore the moisture content 
is reduced by half. Anhydrous ammonia 
contains only infinitesimally small amounts 
of oil which normally remain in the 
vaporizer, 

The cost of cracked ammonia, including 
electric power and amortization charges, 
will amount to less than $4.00 per thou- 
sand cubic feet, except in the western 
part of the United States. 


Chemical Industries 


While it is possible to separate the 
hydrogen and nitrogen in cracked am- 
monia, this operation has never proved 
economical. For this reason cracked am- 
monia is not now used for welding and 
cutting operations. Neither has cracked 
ammonia proved successful for the hydro- 
genating of oil using currently available 
equipment. It should be possible, how- 
ever, to revise the design of oil hardening 
units so that moderate sized plants could 
take advantage of cheap hydrogen from 
ammonia. 

Nitrogen may be produced by the con- 
trolled combustion of cracked ammonia. 
The hydrogen content will combine with 
the oxygen of air, yielding water. Nitro- 
gen, both from the air and from the 
cracked ammonia, will go through un- 
changed. Theoretically, one pound of 
ammonia will yield 78 cubic feet of nitro- 
gen. Most heat treating operations 
requiring nitrogen permit the presence of 
about 5 per cent. hydrogen. This sim- 
plifies the burning equipment involved and 
makes it possible to completely remove 
oxygen without supplementary deoxi- 
dizers. Under practical conditions one 
pound of ammonia will produce some 75 
feet of nitrogen containing some hydrogen. 
It is of interest to note that if oxides of 
nitrogen are undesirable in the final gas, 
all ammonia must be absent prior to 
combustion, 


Mechanical 


Ammonia crackers may be purchased 
from several electric furnace makers. The 
unit consists of a heat exchanger for va- 
porizing liquid ammonia, a pressure re- 
ducing valve, a heated catalyst chamber, 
and heat control equipment. 

Liquid ammonia from the cylinder first 
enters the vaporizer where sensible heat 
from hot cracked gas is picked up by boil- 
ing ammonia. Ammonia gas then goes 
through a standard pressure reducing 
valve of iron construction in which the 
pressure is dropped from about 120 
pounds to ten pounds gauge. The gas 
may next go through a flow meter. 
Finally the ammonia gas enters the 
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cracking chamber, is heated to 1700° F. 
Cracked gas, after leaving the catalyst 
chamber, gives up its sensible heat in the 
vaporizer. When ammonia removal is 
necessary, the gas passes through a stand- 
ard activated alumina drier. 

If nitrogen is to be produced, the 
cracked gas is next burned in a unit simi- 
lar to those used in the controlled com- 
bustion of natural gas. The 
combustion chamber is followed by a 
copper deoxidizer when low oxygen con- 
tent is desired. Water may be removed 
from the nitrogen so produced by com- 


or city 


pression, cooling and activated alumina 
drying. 

Gas so produced is dry enough and 
oxygen-free enough for use as a blanket 
over sodium amalgams. 


Commercial 


From the commercial angle, cracked 
ammonia offers two distinct advantages 
over cylinder hydrogen or cylinder nitro- 
gen. Cracked can replace 
cylinder hydrogen in most heat treating 
operations on a foot for foot basis. Based 
on present prices, cylinder hydrogen may 
cost about $10.00 a thousand and cracked 
unmonia about $4.00 per thousand. The 
investment necessary will vary between 
$1200 (for a 150 ft. per hour unit) and 
$2000 (for a 500 ft. per hour unit). 

Where nitrogen is required, the pure 
gas in cylinders at the present time will 
cost upwards of $10.00 a thousand while 
nitrogen from cracked ammonia will cost 
under $3.00 a thousand. The investment 
necessary to purchase cracking, burning 
and drying equipment may be in the 
neighborhood of $5000. 

Aside from cost considerations, cracked 
ammonia offers a second important in- 
ducement. <A single 150 pound cylinder 
of anhydrous ammonia will produce 6,750 
cubic feet of cracked ammonia. This is 
equivalent to the contents of some 33 
hydrogen cylinders. In the case of nitro- 
gen, 150 pounds of ammonia will yield 
11,250 feet of gas equivalent to the con- 
tents of 56 nitrogen cylinders. Savings 
irom the viewpoint of handling and space 
required are important. 

It is not possible to lay down any 
definite consumption limits through which 
cracked ammonia offers a cheaper source 
of gas than cylinder hydrogen and nitro- 
Consumers of less than 1,000 feet 
1 day may not effect savings sufficient to 
rapidly amortize the cost of cracking and 
burning units. For large scale consumers 
it may be cheaper to purify water gas or 
similar sources of hydrogen. It is worthy 

f note that in at least one case, a water 
gas producer was discarded in favor of 
tank car ammonia to produce hydrogen 
ind nitrogen for heat treating operations. 
In this case the plant was located in a 


ammonia 


gen. 
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Author 


large city and the gas holder constituted 
an undesirable fire hazard. With cracked 
ammonia such gas holders are unneces- 
sary. A further point in faver of am- 
The 
output of gas can be automatically regu- 
lated between the low flows required for 
soaking steel and high flows required for 
flushing furnaces. 


monia is its flexibility in operation. 


While the majority of consumers pur- 
chase ammonia in cylinders, a considerable 
number purchase their ammonia in 52,000 
pound tank cars naturally at a price ad- 
vantage. The cost of tank car ammonia 
storage equipment will be in the neigh- 


borhood of $12,000. Where a consumer 





take more than one tank car of 
ammonia per year, it should be cheaper 
to invest this amount and take advantage 
of the saving. 


can 


Applications 


When the commercial production of 
cracked ammonia was first undertaken, we 
believed a major outlet would be the 
welding and cutting of metal. As I have 
previously stated, this outlet, while in 
some cases economically feasible, never 
developed to any great extent. In the 
cases of lead burning,*operations are fre- 
quently carried on in widely separated 
points. A good example of this condition 
is lead burning in sulfuric acid plants. 
The piping of cracked ammonia through 
such a plant has not been found economi- 
cal. A construction company doing large 
scale lead burning in a single shop could 
conceivably effect a marked saving. 

In the welding of aluminum furniture 
and in the welding of aluminum aircraft 
parts, tests conducted in both industries 
were moderately favorable but savings 
not enough to warrant a 


were large 


change. The nitrogen present in cracked 
ammonia necessitates a somewhat larger 
flame, which in the aircraft industry 
especially, resulted in the warping of very 
thin parts, such as pontoons and gas tanks. 

In steel welding and cutting operations 
we encountered a situation similar to that 
met in lead burning. In addition, the 
oxy-cracked ammonia flame is not as hot 


as the oxy-acetylene flame. As speed is 


Tank Cars for Liquid Synthetic Ammonia 
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Battery of Ammonia Collectors at the Belie Works of E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., near Charlestown, W. Va. 


important, there is a definite advantage in 
using acetylene. 

Cracked ammonia has met with success 
in the atomic hydrogen welding of ferrous 
metals. Several large operators in this 
industry use cracked ammonia, one pur- 
chasing ammonia in tank car quantities. 

A major outlet for cracked ammonia 
has been the heat treating of premium 
steels and alloys. The bright annealing 
of stainless steel wire and narrow ribbon 
is successfully carried on with cracked 
ammonia by a number of _ producers. 
Cracked ammonia is dry and contains no 


carbonaceous matter or sulfur compounds. 
Unfortunately, the major tonnage of 
stainless steel is in wide strips. I believe 
wide strips have never been successfully 
bright annealed because of mechanical 
complications in furnace design. 

Practically every producer of nickel- 
chromium alloys uses cracked ammonia. 
There is considerable non-uniformity in 
technique. Some producers have used 
cracked ammonia without ammonia re- 
moval with entire satisfaction. Other 
producers remove residual ammonia with 
activated alumina. 





In the radio tube industry, cracked am- 
monia has found wide use for a number 
of years in tube firing. 

In the heat treating of transformer 
sheet—silicon steel—nitrogen containing a 
small amount of hydrogen is employed. 
Several installations are operating at 
present where this nitrogen is produced 
by burning cracked ammonia. 

A new development in automotive con- 
structions has been the use of bi-metallic 
bearings which can be cheaply constructed 
on a tremendous scale. Instead of pour- 
ing a bearing in a steel block, this new 
type of bearing consists of a spiral tube 
made from bronze fused to steel. Cracked 
ammonia is used as an atmosphere in the 
fusing operation. 

In the production of rare metals, such 
as tungsten and molybdenum, cracked am- 
monia has found use in reducing opera- 
tions as well as in the brazing of contact 
fingers. The nitrogen present in cracked 
ammonia sometimes is troublesome in the 
high temperature annealing of molyb- 
denum. Either a nitride is formed or an 
undesirable type of crystal growth is 
induced. 

Finally, in our National Defense Pro- 
gram, cracked ammonia is finding use in 
the heat treating of armor plate piercing 
shells. This operation is not so much one 
of bright annealing but rather one ot 
heating prior to quenching in an oxygen- 
free atmosphere to give a clean shell re- 
quiring no pickling. 


After their successful 28th Annual Meeting the members of the Compressed Gas Manufacturers’ Association enjoy a 
banquet at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York. 
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New Products and Processes 


By James M. Crowe, Assistant Editor 


T is an ill wind that doesn’t blow 

somebody good. This old saying 

might fittingly be applied to describe 
the case of a new line of products for the 
corrosion-proofing of metal bodies. 

We all remember the tragic disaster of 
the submarine, Squalus, a few years back 
and the subsequent remarkable engineer- 
ing job of raising her from her deep and 
watery resting place. 

When she finally was _ floated 
beached, the job of the U. S. 
not finished. 


and 
Navy was 
It was necessary to save the 
hull, the Diesel engines and other valu- 
able equipment from the corrosion of sea 
water. Ordinarily the prevention of cor- 
rosion of metals would be associated with 
the use of heavy slushing oils or greases. 
In this case, however, these oils or greases 
would be difficult to apply and more tedi- 
ous to remove without complete disassem- 
bly of the machinery. The desirability of 
protecting the metal with a very thin, 
transparent, tenacious film, which would 
be compatible with lubricating oils so 
that it would not require removal, was ap- 
parent. Into this situation stepped the 
Patomac Chemical Company, Inc., with 
The Navy De- 
partment decided to try one of these new 
chemical products and found that it did 
the job very satisfactorily. Since that op- 
portunity to prove their worth, tectyl 
products have been specified for a large 
number of specific uses by the U. S. Navy 
and other government agencies. 

These tectyl products derive their cor- 
rosion-preventing effectiveness from polar 
compounds; that is, compounds that have 
electro-magnetic properties in the presence 
of a metal. These properties of polar 
compounds result in a high affinity for 
metals. The electro-magnetic properties, 
and thus the protective qualities, vary 
directly with the electrical conductivity of 
the metal. 

Commercially all tectyl products are in 
the form of true solutions having two 
major elements, a solvent which evapo- 
rates and the active polar compound which 
remains as a protective coating or film. 
The solutions are homogeneous in nature 
and flow very readily at ordinary tempera- 
tures. Thus they may be applied by use 
of a spray, by dipping, by brushing, or 
flushing. They are all soluble in such 
common solvents as kerosene, carbon 
tetrachloride and ordinary lubricating oils. 
The films deposited are sufficiently trans- 
parent so that the formation of any cor- 
rosion under the film may be detected. 
Because these films are so thin (vary from 
.0002 inch to .0008 inch according to 


its new tectyl products. 
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grade) relatively small 
spread over large areas. 


quantities will 

There are four different grades or modi- 
fications now on the market, each designed 
for particular applications. 

Tectyl 515 is a thin, amber colored liquid 
designed for cleaning metals of grease and 
other foreign matter and to aid in removal 
of rust. Of the four this leaves the thin- 
nest film and is said to prevent corrosion 
under ordinary circumstances for a period 
of about six months. 

Tectyl 511 is the next heavier grade. 
It is this one that has the property of 
displacing water from contact with metal 
surfaces. It may be viewed as a liquid 
with magnetic properties which has much 
greater attraction for metal than has wa- 
ter and will, therefore, displace water in 
contact with the metal. 
polar 


Secause of its 
nature, its effectiveness depends 
upon the dielectrical conductivity of the 
metal to be covered and the presence or 
absence of salts or other electrolytes. 
Thus tectyl 511 will not remove distilled 
water in contact with zine but it will re- 
move top water or any other water con- 
taining small quantities of salts in contact 
with copper, iron, steel, magnesium or 
other good conductors. This makes it 
especially good for salvage work. As the 
film left by tectyl 511 is soluble in the 
standard solvents, in lubricating oil, fuel 
oil, other petroleum products, and in an 
excess of water it can well be used in pre- 
serving boilers, turbines, pumps and heat 
exchange apparatus. 

Tectyl 502 is a light brown liquid still 
more viscous than the 511 grade. Its 
special use is for permanent protection of 
metal parts in storage indoors or in ship- 
ment when not subject to abrasion by 
wind or water. In this capacity it is very 
useful for scientific instruments and ap- 
paratus, machine and hand tools, steel or 
iron parts for assembly, metal dies, jigs, 
fixtures, etc. 

Tectyl 506 is a dark brown liquid, the 
thickest and most viscous of the four. It 
leaves a film heavier and drier than 502 
and is designed for protection of metals 
that are used or stored outdoors and, 
therefore, subject to weathering. Depend- 
ing on method of application, it is said to 
cover from five hundred to fifteen hun- 
dred square feet per gallon and to afford 


protection for periods up to two years. 


Chinawood Oil Substitute 


From the Werner G. Smith Company 
comes an announcement of an addition to 
the drying oil field which should help to 


solve the what-to-do-about chinawood 
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oil problem. The new product is com- 
posed of fast drying, partially polymer- 
ized tri-glycerides, only sufficient of the 
saturated portions having been retained 
to insure maximum flexibility and ad- 
hesion. 

Reduced with equal parts of mineral 
spirits and containing 2 per cent. com- 
bination driers (0.25 per cent. metal) it 
will air-dry dust free in two to two and 
one-half hours. 

A blend can be made with low or high 
melting point coumarones, ester gum, lime 
hardened rosin, etc., and when combined 
with any of the usual synthetics, requires 
no unusual cooking procedure such as run- 
ning to a string, or prolonged heats to 
eliminate gas checking, promote flow, etc. 

The either pure or 
modified phenolics, or alkyd and maleic 
type resins, carry through when used with 
Thermoil “A,” but it may be found neces 
sary to vary the cooking procedure some- 
what. Thermoil “A” 


characteristics of 


can be used alone 
in producing a high grade varnish film, 
but may be combined with linseed, perilla, 
dehydrated castor or oiticica to improve 
adhesion, lustre and hard, fast drying. 


New Resin Adhesive 

The first “one-part,” plastic resin adhe- 
sive will soon be available for consumer 
and industrial users, following the intro- 
duction of a new glue under the name of 
“Weldwood.” It is a urea formaldehyde 
glue, working by chemical action, and is 
first cousin to Plaskon, the urea formalde- 
hyde plastic under whose patents it is 
manufactured. 

In the form of a fine powder, Weldwood 
glue is dissolved in cold water. No sepa- 
rate hardener, or catalyst, is used, nor is 
Hard- 
ening in four hours, it provides a bond 
whose strength has not actually been de- 
termined owing to the fact that tests to 
date have shown 100% wood failure, but 
no glue failure. 


heat necessary after application. 


The bond is permanent, and is water- 
proof, due to the insolubility of the urea 
formaldehyde bond after polymerization. 
Absence of protein elements in the glue 
precludes development of bacteria, and 
eliminates fungus and rot. 


Surface Active Agent 

A new concentrated detergent, “Modi- 
nal” D, has recently been announced. The 
manufacturer claims that the strength of 
the product, which is greater than that of 
which will broaden its use. 

The new detergent, almost equally effi- 
cient in hard and soft water, is recom- 
mended for all fibers as a wetting and 
penetrating agent, dyeing assistant and 
general all around surface active agent. 
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Editor’s Note: 


The following letter from T. P. Calla- 
han to the “Forum” on the use of Shock 
Recorders to reduce excessive abuses of 
freight by the railroads is of importance 
to all shippers. Railroads have speeded 
up freight trains by reducing the number 
of classification and switching yards. This 
has greatly increased the number of cars 
switched per yard. Although many yards 
are now equipped with automatic re- 
tarders, increased speeds and_ greater 
switching shocks intensify the stresses on 
the lading. 

The reduced “in transit” time is of 
great value to commerce, but the shipper 
should not be penalized with increased 
costs for better containers. The strengths 
of most containers are adequate to with- 
stand shocks from normally accelerated 
railroad transportation, but they cannot 
resist excessive abuse without damage. 
The indicated approach to the solution of 
this problem is to work with the rail- 
roads to discover and eliminate reasons 
for damage. This may be facilitated by 
the more frequent use of the shock re- 
corder. This instrument may be placed 
in any box car or attached to a tank car, 
and it records the time and degree of all 
shocks. It will be described in a later 
issue for the benefit of those who are not 
familiar with it. 


Staying and Bracing 


Another means of improving these con- 
ditions is to provide better staying and 
bracing of carload shipments. From time 
to time we expect to publish carloading 
and bracing methods which have been 
developed to overcome transportation 
damage and which have a_ successful 
record. 

We invite suggestions, or questions as 
it is our intention to give this subject 
attention in the coming year. Next 
month we will publish an article by J. 
Carl Bode, Plant Superintendent, Na- 
tional Carbide Corporation, Keokuk, 
Iowa, on a method for bracing carloads of 
100 pound drums of calcium carbide which 
has proved satisfactory. 
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Shipping and Container 


FORUM 


mC leahey 


RAIL FREIGHT DAMAGES AND CARLOAD- 
ING—HAND OPERATED BAG CLOSER—I. C. C. 
ISSUES CHANGES IN MOTOR CARRIER 
SAFETY REGULATIONS—A. M. A. DISCUSSES 
PACKAGING TRENDS—EXPOSITION PLANS. 


“The Letter’ 


“T am enclosing a clipping taken from 
one of the technical magazines relative to 
impact recorders. I thought you might 
want to refer to it in the Container Sec- 
tion of CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES. 

I am very much in accord with what 
this clipping says, having followed this 
situation since 1930 with considerable 
assistance from the railroads here and 
have had good success. I shall continue 
to do so, and as this matter has been 
injected into the various committees, I 
think it is something we should keep be- 
fore us. Industry should avail themselves 
of this opportunity and use recorders for 
their own protection. 

By using these recorders we have 
demonstrated to the claim departments of 
the various roads that the containers and 
the methods of loading, locking, and tie- 
ing of packages in cars are satisfactory 
and with reasonable handling of the car 
in transit, the lading should go through 
without grief. After a car leaves our 
hands, we have no control over it but we 
know the abuse it receives in classification 
yards. This not only applies to package 
freight but also to private tank cars and 
it is quite a live subject as you well 
know.” 

T. P. CALLAHAN, 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 


“The Clipping” 
N. & W. Ry. Uses 200 Impact 


Recorders 


The Norfolk and Western Railway for 
ten years past has employed 200 impact 
recording machines in its regular mer- 
chandise traffic for the purpose of locating 
areas responsible for excessive impacts, 
etc. The program was inaugurated in 
1930, during which year claim costs 
chargeable to rough handling, applied to 
the total number of cars containing car- 
load and less-than-carload merchandise, 
averaged 16% cents per car. Since that 
year this cost has fluctuated between 4 
and 9 cents per car, showing a maximum 
reduction of 75 per cent. in claim costs on 
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merchandise, since the impact recorder 
program was initiated. 

With 200 machines in service it is pos- 
sible and practical to test each month 
7,000 car movements within switching 
areas. About 6 per cent. of all merchan- 
dise cars in each of these yards contain 
impact machines. The tests as a whole 
indicate 94 per cent. of all excessive im- 
pacts occur within switching districts. 

This program has been inexpensive, 
says the N. & W. and believes that it has 
proven a very substantial deterrent to 
careless switching and improper handling 
of cars in terminals and this, in turn, has 
brought about a marked reduction in 
claims for damage. 

A steady increase in the use of impact 
recording machines by individual lines 
was announced recently by the American 
Association of Railroads. The recent 
restoration by the General Managers 
Association of Chicago of their impact 
recording program in the Chicago Ter- 
minal area points to the conclusion that 
through the use of these instruments it is 
possible to allocate individual cases ot 
excessive shocks in switching, as well as 
develop more general conditions requiring 
correction. 


Bemis Introduces 
‘“‘Super-Looper” 

The Bemis Brother Bag Company has 
recently announced an ingenious bag sewer 
known as the “Super-Looper.” It oper- 
ates by friction drive—no electric power 
is required. As the Super-Looper is 
drawn across the bag, as illustrated, fric- 
tion rollers rotate on felt sealed ball bear- 





ings—which require no lubrication—and 
transmit power to the needle through a 
train of gears operating on oilless bear- 
ings. The thread is automatically cut 
without interruption of the sewing opera- 
tion by a continuous “follow through” 
motion of the machine as it leaves the bag. 

Provision has been made for sewing 
tags on the bags as they are sewed closed. 
Tags are placed in the slot provided on 
the Super-Looper and these tickets are 
automatically fed and stitched neatly in 
place. 

This machine, weighing only 834 
pounds, may be used at any convenient 
place to close small lots or special orders 
without interruption of regular production. 
It can be carried anywhere and bags 
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closed wherever they are filled—at a scale, 
in a freight car, out in the yard, on a 
truck or in a warehouse for a rebagging 
operation. According to the manufac- 
turer, the Super-Looper will close from 
4 to 7 bags a minute at approximately 
50% of the cost of hand sewing. Com- 
pared with wire tying, there is a saving in 
bag material which may amount to 3 or 
4 inches. 





“Super Looper” in operation. Four bags a 
minute can readily be closed. 


Satisfactory operation is obtained with 
bags of 7 to 10 ounce burlap, and of cot- 
ton sheeting holding from 50 to 150 
pounds of material. It is also suitable 
for some paper bags. It is not recom- 
mended for closing asphalt-lined bags, or 
bags containing less than 25 pounds. 

The complete specifications are as 
follows— 

Weight—The weight of the complete 
machine, ready for operation, is 834 
pounds. 

Case—The case is sturdy yet light, and 
composed of die-cast aluminum with a 
highly polished mirror-finish which pre- 
vents the collection of dust. 

Handle—This is of selected polished 
Apple Wood, of right size and shape so 
that it does not tire the operator’s hands. 

Thread—Thread used is 4 ply No. 12. 

Thread Housing—Thread is covered 
and protected by a transparent molded 
plastic housing which keeps the thread 
free from dust or dirt. The thread is 
visible at all times. 

Thread Cutter—The thread cutter is 
located at the end of the machine and is 
an easily renewable double-edge blade. 

Stitch—Single thread twisted-loop chain 
stitch. Allows quick and easy opening 
without damage to bag. 

Lubrication—Only two points need 
occasional lubrication. Other moving 
parts turn in oilless bearings and five 
double-row felt-sealed ball bearings. 
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Packing—Machine is shipped completely 
assembled, ready for use and with com- 
plete illustrated instructions 
proper method of operation. 

Shipping Weight—13 pounds. 


showing 


Motor Carrier Safety Regulations 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued certain changes, additions, de- 
letions and corrections to their Motor 
Carrier. Safety Regulations issued in 
orders of April 1, 1940, June 10, 1940 and 
August 6, 1940. These changes became 
effective on January 7, 1941 to coincide 
with the revised Regulations for rail 
transportation which became mandatory 
on the same date. These modifications 
have been made in order to maintain the 
uniformity and consistency in regulations 
as between shippers and carriers which is 
essential for obvious reasons and which 
has constantly been the aim of the 
Commission. 

An important change in paragraph 
7.5072 regarding stowage of carboys on 
motor trucks is of utmost importance to 
shippers of carboys containing corrosive 
liquids. The Regulations in existence at 
the time this change was made, prohibited 
tiering of carboys unless a false floor or 
platform, secured against relative motion 
within the body of the motor vehicle, was 
used. This burdensome restriction has 
now been lifted and the following partial 
quotation of the paragraph in question 
covers the new regulations— 

“Tt shall be permissible to load on or 
transport in any motor vehicle any author- 
ized carboys or frangible shipping con- 
tainers, containing acids or other corrosive 
liquids, more than one tier high above 
any floor only if such carboys or con- 
tainers are properly protected, as required 
by these regulations, and only if such con- 
tainers are so stacked that the weight of 
each tier above the first is entirely sup- 
ported by the boxes, crates, barrels, kegs, 
or other authorized means of enclosing 
the carboys or frangible containers. Only 
so many tiers as may adequately be so 
supported without danger of crushing or 
breaking, shall be permitted.” 

Copies of these changes can be obtained 
direct from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in Washington. 


A. M. A.’s Packaging Council Gazes 
Into Crystal Bowl 

A prophetic picture of packaging, pack- 
ing and shipping of the future has been 
drawn by 24 authorities in a symposium 
conducted by the American Management 
Association. 

The symposium, in which members of 
the association’s Packaging Council par- 
ticipated, was carried on in connection 
with organization and program activities 
of the 1941 Packaging Exposition and 
Conference, to be held at the Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago, April 1-4. 
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A remarkable unanimity characterized 
the forecasts of the packaging, packing 
and shipping authorities, each of whom 
outlined his prophesy independently, with- 
out colla) “ration with other members of 
the Council 

In the fi ld of packing and shipping, the 
next ten years give promise of radical 
improvements, in the belief of those par- 
The 


standing developments predicted by the 


ticipating in the symposium. out- 
experts include: 

Marked progress is foreseen in reducing 
the absorption of water vapor by paper 
board and linings, with same envisioning 
the development of moistureproof and air- 
tight linings for shipping cases. 

One authority believes that the economy 
of fibreboard 
transportation 


will influence 
media to the 


bringing about conditioning of refrigera- 


containers 


extent ot 


tor cars, cold storage warehouses and 
holds of ships to permit further use oi 
these containers. In air freight, he fore- 
sees even greater possibilities, pointing 
out that “if fruits, vegetables and similar 
commodities were to take to the air, the 
high speed movement would eliminate the 
necessity for expensive refrigeration and 
conditioning; would permit a_ longer 
ripening period for fruits and vegetables ; 
and would bring these products to market 
in peak condition.” 

There was universal agreement that the 
future would witness the development ot 
lighter weight cases with greater strength, 
rigidity and carrying qualities, with a 
concomitant decrease in the use of straw, 
excelsior, shredded 
packing materials. 


paper and_ similar 

The probable development of a plastic 
container to compete with the corrugated 
container was suggested by one authority, 
who expressed the belief that the develop- 
ment of such a container would accelerate 
further improvements in the corrugated 
container. 

A far more extensive and effective use 
of the shipping container’s surfaces for 
advertising the product it housed was pre- 
dicted by one authority, who pointed out 
that today less than ten per cent. of ship- 
ping containers are effectively employed 
for advertising purposes. 

Defense was envisaged as an influence 
in shipping, in the belief that superhigh- 
ways, built as part of the network of 
national defense, will invite such an 
abundance of truck transportation that the 
truck industry will be subject to wide- 
spread rate changes, and these in turn 
will affect the railroad rate structure. 

Another participant in the symposium 
foresees the increased use of truck for 
L.C.L. shipments and, in the case of 
furniture shipping by truck, the use of 
little or no packing other than furniture 
blankets. 

Further standardization also is seen in 
shipping containers. 
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QC103 


A new Explosion Proof Micro Switch 
is Underwriters’ listed for hazardous 
locations, Class I, Groups C and D, and 
Class II, Group G. These listings are 
for atmospheres containing vapors of ethyl 
ether, gasoline, alcohol, acetone, lacquer 
solvents, etc., and for grain dusts. 

The types of actuation now available 
are the roller arm with the axis of the 
roller either parallel to or at right angles 
to the arm, and a bullet nose push rod 
type. All types have precision character- 
istics with a maximum movement differ- 
ential of .001”. 

Mounting space is kept to a minimum 
by omitting feet or lugs and providing a 
pair of holes on each of four sides, tapped 
for No. 10-32 screws. Where a foot or 
lug type of mounting is desirable, a uni- 
versal mounting strap is available. 


Explosion Proof Switch 





A removable cover plate provides easy 
access to terminals, which are supported 
on the switch element itself and accept 
No. 14 solid wire. The switching unit 
enclosed within the cast iron housing is 
the standard precision Micro Switch with 
a separate Underwriters’ listing of 1200 
watts up to 600 volts AC. This switch 
is so mounted inside the housing that it 
may be easily removed for inspection or 
change. Single pole, double throw con- 
tact arrangements are now available. 


QC104 


Supplementing a line of portable and 


Small Air Compressors 


stationary air compressors, a new group 
is now being offered in smaller sizes. This 
new line of small air compressors is espe- 
cially suitable for small industries and 
The units are air cooled 
—single and two stage—and range in 
capacity from 2.8 to 45.7 C.F.M.—%™% to 


standby service. 
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10 H.P., with operating pressures (con- 
tinuous) 100-200# and (intermittent) 150- 


500%. The smallest unit is 10% x 14 x 
18 inches high, the largest 203g x 19% 
x 25% high. 

These compressors have cushioned air 
valves, balanced crankshaft, taper roller 
main bearings, Lynite connecting rods, 
pistons, positive lubrication, 
copper intercooler, chrome nickel cylin- 
ders and dust-proof crankcase. Automatic 
starting can be furnished. 


semi-steel 


Units are available bare, base mounted 
or tank mounted, for V-belt drive from 
motor or air cooled engine. 
Units for Diesel starting may have com- 
bination motor and gasoline drive, so 
arranged that the belt can readily be 
shifted to the gasoline engine in case of 
current failure. 


gasoline 


New, Light Weight, Pallet QC105 


A new and unique type of light weight 
steel pallet for use with fork lift trucks 
and hand pallet trucks, has been devel- 
oped. Exceptional strength and rigidity 
are obtained by welding the corrugated 
cross member to the channel members, 
which are shaped to take these corruga- 
tions. This construction, permitting the 
use of light gauge steel, prevents weaving 
and provides the necessary load-carrying 
capacity. 





A recent test of a 48” x 48” open 
slatted type pallet (as illustrated), con- 
structed entirely of 14 gauge steel and 
designed for a normal load of 4000 Ibs., 
was loaded up to 55,000 lbs. with no sign 
of failure. The manufacturer claims main- 
tenance costs are lowered because if a 
cross member becomes damaged it can be 


removed, straightened and then replaced. 

This new pallet is 54” overall in 
height, with a 4” clearance between deck 
and bottom. Length and width can be 
varied to meet requirements. It can also 
be furnished with a solid deck and/or 
bottom, by merely adding more cross 
members. 


pH Test Set QC106 


This new set, called the York Improved 
3rine Testing Set has been developed 
especially for pH tests in the refrigera- 
ting plant. The set utilizes the Colori- 
metric method with universal indicator. 
There are eleven color standards covering 
a range of 5 to 10 pH in 1/2 pH incre- 
ments, A new process is said to make 
the color standards less subject to fading 
than color standards in previous sets. 





Arrangement is 


provided for 
in testing colored liquids. 
A funnel and filter papers aid in testing 
turbid liquids. A small comparator block, 
holding six color standards or test tubes, 
also adds to the convenience of making 


compen- 
sating colors 


pH determinations. Phenolphthalein is 
employed as a quick check and also to 
determine whether test samples out of the 
range of the set are acid or alkaline. The 
set is offered for testing liquids in a range 
of 5 to 10 pH in increments of 1/2 pH 
unit and also contains a unit for specific 
gravity determinations between 1.05 and 
ees: 


Tubing for Special Service QC107 


A special line of hose or tubing for 
service where rubber has been found 
not entirely suitable is now being made 
from Koroseal (plasticized polyvinyl 
chloride), a synthetic elastic material 
with rubber-like qualities. The new 
product is made without fabric or any 
other wall reinforcement. 
mended 


The recom- 
working pressure of 50 Ibs. 
per sq. in. is based on a safety factor of 
5. The material is free from sulfur and 
can be attached to brass, silver, etc., with- 
out corrosion of the metai. 





Vinyon creates a new glove fabric, which is 


said to offer important advantages in cleanez- n 
bility. The yarn, a product of American 
Viscose Corporation, is non-absorbent, tend- 


ing to reject ordinary forms of dirt and grease 
stains. Here is one of the first pairs of 
Vinyon gloves, which appeared on the market. 
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Hardly a week goes by that 
we do not refer some of our 
readers to the Kodak Re- 
seareh Laboratories for 
some unfamiliar organie 
chemical not ineluded in 
any of our manufacturers 
lists. James M. Crowe, one 
of the editors of Chemical 
Industries, reeently visited 
the Kodak Laboratories 
and was so impressed with 
what he saw and heard that 
he requested Mr. Corey to 
putin writing the story ofa 
noteworthy contribution to 
the American Chemical 


Industry. 


HE laboratory production of 
Eastman organic chemicals began 
in 1918 when World War I 
had cut off the source of supply for the 
hundreds of synthetic organic chemicals 
used in the university and industrial re- 
search laboratories of this country. Up 
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Exterior and interior 
views of Eastman 
Kodak’s laboratories 
for producing rare 
organic chemicals. 


to that time the supply of these chemicals 
was entirely in the hands of one or two 
firms in Germany who had for their basic 
materials the large number of organic 
compounds produced by the German 
chemical industry. About the only syn- 
thetic chemicals for research made in this 
country were the small lots prepared 
university laboratories by advanced stu- 
dents as a part of their course work. A 
check on these supplies showed that the 
amounts available were very small and 
would soon be exhausted, especially since 
the new chemical industries just starting 
here would need more and more of them 
for their experimental and control work. 
To meet this situation a program of 
organic chemical preparations was begun 
by the Kodak Research Laboratories 
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under the direction of Dr. C. E. K. Mees 


Progress at first was slow, owing to the 
shortage of trained chemists, suitable lab- 
oratory equipment, and the very limited 
number of basic starting materials avail- 
able. The program, however, received 
the hearty cooperation of chemists every- 
where. College professors sent improved 
methods for preparations not reported in 
the literature. Many industrial firms 
made some of their intermediates avail- 
able to us, as well as their regular com- 
mercial chemical products. The first 
Eastman list, containing about 150 items, 
was issued in 1919 and has increased 
every year since. The present catalog 
lists 3,400 different organic chemicals. 
The Eastman organic chemicals are 
divided into three groups, depending on 
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the purity and the type of research for 
which they are suitable. The “Technical” 
chemicals are in most cases commercial 
products just as purchased from manu- 
facturers. They may contain some of the 
various isomers or other side products 
which have not been separated. The 
“Practical” chemicals are those which are 
considered to be sufficiently pure for the 
usual laboratory syntheses. Many of 
them are commercial products which have 
been recrystallized or fractionated to re- 
move unwanted components. The grade 
designated as “Eastman” is reserved to 
chemicals of the highest purity, usually 
synthesized in our laboratory, suitable not 
only for further synthetic work but for 
analytical reagents, biological stains, de- 
termination of physical constants, bio- 
chemical investigations, etc. As a further 
indication of purity the catalog lists in 
most cases definite specifications of melt- 
ing points or boiling ranges. A clear 
indication of the progress of American 
chemical industry in the last fifteen years 
is the increasing number of organic 
chemicals made on a commercial scale 
that are pure enough to be designated as 
“Practical” or even “Eastman” grade 
while the number of “Technical” chem- 
icals has steadily diminished. 

The chemicals are packaged in metric 
units in standard sizes recommended by 
the American Chemical Society. Regard- 
less of the expensive nature of many of 
the chemicals, in every case the smallest 
size package seldom sells for much more 
than one dollar. This permits individual 
research workers and laboratories on a 
limited budget to keep their expenses 
within modest limits where only small 
quantities of chemicals are necessary or 
can be used. Different colored labels are 
used to distinguish the three different 
grades, and for each chemical the label, 
packing, and manner of shipment must 
conform to all of the recently enacted 
Federal and State laws and regulations, 
which in itself has created somewhat of a 
research problem. 

The original plan of making as many 
different chemicals as possible available to 
research workers has been rigidly adhered 
to. Many of the individual chemicals 
which were at one time synthesized in the 
Kodak Laboratories have been later man- 
ufactured by other firms on a commercial 
scale. Just as soon as an equivalent 
grade can be purchased or purified from 
a new industrial product, our preparation 
of it is immediately discontinued and the 
time devoted to some new chemical not 
elsewhere obtainable. On the average, 
over a hundred and fifty new chemicals 
are added to our stock each year. 

Practically all of the synthetic work is 
carried out in exactly the same type of 
glass equipment found in any college lab- 
oratory. The principal difference is the 
much larger size, most of the work being 
done in 20-liter flasks, five-foot distilling 
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columns and similarly proportioned equip- 
ment. The limits of production are con- 
sequently well below that of an industrial 
or even semi-plant scale. A few individual 


. chemicals, however, are made in moder- 


ately large quantities where the process is 
unusually difficult or otherwise unsuited 
to strictly commercial manufacture. 


Method of Manufacture 


The photographs on this and the pre- 
ceding page give a good idea of how 
these chemicals are made. The labora- 
tories are located in a series of specially 
constructed one-story buildings. The 
work rooms are relatively small and sepa- 
rated by fire-proof partitions. Each one 
is equipped with gas, electricity, steam, 
etc., with adequate ventilation and fire 
protection. On account of the size of 
the different pieces of apparatus, floor 
space is more often used than benches. 
Through the use of interchangeable glass 
units just the proper type and size of 
equipment can be assembled to take care 
of the varied requirements of each indi- 
vidual preparation. Such equipment stim- 
ulates the ingenuity of the chemists and 
has resulted in many improvements in 


apparatus design which are often de- 
scribed in technical journals or illustrated 
in one of our own publications. Careful 
medical supervision minimizes health haz- 
ards incident to working with materials 
which are likely to be toxic. 

Most of the men engaged in the actual 
preparation of the chemicals have had 
graduate training in organic chemistry. 
A number of universities are especially 
noted for their organic preparation courses 
and their graduates are sought each year 
as the laboratory expands. The chemis- 
try departments of many schools special- 
ize in certain definite fields of organic 
chemistry or make a continuous study of 
a special synthetic process, and men who 
have such training are assigned chemicals 
to prepare in line with their previous ex- 
perience. Encouragement is given to the 
presentation of papers at chemical society 
meetings and the publication of articles 
in various technical journals. Each issue 
of the annual publication, “Organic Syn- 
theses,” sponsored by the American Chem 
ical Society, contains detailed directions 
for preparing specific organic compounds, 
many of which originate or are checked 
by members of our laboratory. 


Distilling Columns and Fractionating Apparatus. 
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In the beginning it was not expected 
that the laboratory would ever support 
itself financially and for years its opera- 
tion resulted in a_ substantial deficit. 
More recently the income from sales of 
chemicals has exceeded the expense of 
operating the department. Accountants, 
however, tear their hair over such prob- 
lems as how to determine the inventory 
value of a chemical which has required 
the expenditure of $200 to produce, is 
listed at about two-thirds the cost, and 
only about 5 per cent. of the quantity 
made has been sold in the last four years; 
especially when the independent control 
laboratory may decide that it has deteri- 
orated in storage and will have to be 
repurified before filling the next 10-gram 
order. 

Even at best, operating on a laboratory 
scale with relatively small quantities of 
materials is expensive. Employment of 
graduate chemists for the actual prepara- 
tion work results in high “labor” costs 
seldom met with in any commercial pro- 
duction. The chemicals used for starting 
materials often account for less than one- 
tenth the cost of the finished product. 
Large amounts of capital are required to 
carry a stock of over 3,000 different items. 
Nevertheless, by using the most efficient 
method of preparation for each chemical, 
and working on as large a scale as the 
limitations permit, the resulting cost is 
still far below that of an individual work- 
ing with small quantities in his own lab- 
oratory. The greatest saving, however, is 
in the time of the research workers all 
over the country who no longer have the 
time-consuming task of preparing their 
own chemicals before starting work on 
the research problem itself. 

The decision as to what chemicals to 
make is based on several factors. A list 
is kept of inquiries received and an at- 
tempt is made to prepare the ones for 
which there is the most demand. This is 
not always possible as suitable methods 
or raw materials may not be available, 
and in many cases the chemicals wanted 
are too unstable for packing and trans- 
porting. New commercial chemicals often 
provide a source of material for making 
a number of new derivatives by methods 
already established. Sometimes a new 
method of synthesis can be adapted to the 
preparation of a whole series of related 
chemicals. No matter how many new 
chemicals are added each year, the need 
for still different ones seems to increase 
proportionally. 

The uses to which these research chem- 
icals are put are often very interesting. 
They range from determining the exact 
position of a hydroxyl group in a compli- 
cated natural product to development of 
a flotation process for separating ores. 
They play an important part in develop- 
ment of new medicinal or diagnostic com- 
pounds, and in the immediate stimulation 
of research on related compounds when a 
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new therapeutic agent is announced. 
Familiar names like sulfanilamide, nico- 
tinic acid, glycine, and many others less 
widely publicized, appear on the packages 


shipped out every day to research labora- ° 


tories in pharmaceutical firms and medical 
schools. 

Cancer institutes use benzpyrene to 
study carcinoma production in rats. 
Horticulturists find that they can shorten 
the dormant period of tubers with ethyl- 
ene chlorhydrin and stimulate the root 
growth of cuttings with indoleacetic acid. 
A perfume manufacturer needs a trace of 
skatole as a fixative for his product as 
imported supplies are no longer available. 
An agricultural experiment station is in- 
vestigating the effect of the different 
chlorobenzenes on peach borers. Cello- 
biose enables a _ bacteriologist to dif- 
ferentiate between two closely related 
strains of bacteria. Vitamin C turns out 
to be ascorbic acid. A physicist sensitizes 
photographic plates to ultra-violet light 
with ethyl dihydrocollidinedicarboxylate. 
Spraying apple trees with solutions con- 
taining naphthaleneacetic acid prevents 
the fruit dropping off before it can be 
picked. A metallurgical chemist uses or- 
ganic reagents to check the small amounts 
of alloy metals in special steels. So al- 
most every field of science has a use for 
some of these research organic chemicals. 
The amount required may be very small, 
but the identity must be certain and the 
purity definitely known. 

Since: research methods are not limited 
to any country, race, or creed, Eastman 
chemicals are used in foreign countries 
for much the same purposes as here in 
the United States. Until recently, even 
Germany with all of her synthetic chem- 
ical plants and processes used many of 
these organic chemicals. Colleges and 
industrial laboratories in India are taking 
a surprising number. Research labora- 
tories and institutions in Palestine have 
several shipments each year. Both uni- 
versity and industrial laboratories in 
Mexico and South America use more and 
more organic research chemicals each 
year. Chinese universities, many of them 
moved miles inland, still carry on re- 
search and specify that their chemical 
shipments be “well-packed for transport 
by motor truck over rough roads.” 

World War II finds the United States 
in a much different situation with regard 
to organic research chemicals than in 
1917. In accordance with Mr. Eastman’s 
original plan of twenty years ago there is 
today a large stock of these essential 
materials and, just as important, a staff 
of skilled chemists with adequate labora- 
tory facilities to make this country inde- 
pendent of any other in this respect. It 
is safe to say that hardly a single impor- 
tant research program has had to be given 
up for lack of chemicals from abroad. 
Chemical research will be one of the bul- 
warks of national defense, and in provid- 
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ing the chemical building blocks for new 
compounds, Eastman chemicals will play 
an important part. 





Industry’s Bookshelf 





The Merck Manual, Seventh Edition, 
Merck & Co., Inc., 1462 pages, $2.00 
in the United States, $2.50 elsewhere. 
From an original 250 pages in 1899, 
this manual has grown to a volume 
containing 1462 pages. The contents 
of this edition have been completely 
rewritten, rearranged and modern- 
ized. In order to fortify an already 
authoritative basis for the two hun- 
dred and fifty-six chapters, each of 
these divisions has had the benefit of 
expert contributions from leading 
specialists in their respective fields. 
This extensive and valuable work is 
designed especially for the needs of 
practitioners in medicine and phar- 
macy but also performs a definite 
service to the drug, chemical and 
allied professions. 


Lacquer and Synthetic Enamel Fin- 
ishes, by Ray C. Martin, D. Van 
Nostrand Co., Inc., 526 pages, $5.50. 
This is a practical handbook for the 
lacquer and synthetic enamel indus- 
try. It starts off with a short but 
sufficient genealogy which furnishes 
a foundation for the understanding 
of the present day methods, products 
and problems. The author then dis- 
cusses the raw materials, natural and 
synthetic, methods of manufacture, 
plant and equipment, formulation, 
methods of testing and applications. 
To complete a good job a glossary 
of more than a thousand terms is 
given with each term sufficiently de- 
tailed to give a clear understanding. 


Inorganic Chemistry, Third English 
Edition, by Fritz Ephraim, Edited by 
P:-G. L. Thorne and “A; M.- Ward, 
Nordeman Publishing Co., Inc., New 
York, N. Y., 911 pages, $8.00. This 
is a comprehensive text divided into 
six sections, namely ““The Elements,” 
“Halogen Compounds,” “Oxides of 
Hydrogen and of The Metals,” “The 
Nitrogen, Phosphorous, Arsenic 
Group” and “The Elements of the 
Fourth Group (and Boron).” This 
edition contains completely revised 
materials, In some cases sections 
have been completely rewritten so 
that new concepts and advances 
could be included. Free use has been 
made of modern concepts and nota- 
tion of valency. Portions of the book 
dealing with radioactivity, isotopes 
and the rare earths, which were in 
the nature of appendices in earlier 
editions, have been transferred to 
more logical and useful positions. 
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ma Pentaerythritol Technical << 





Dipentaerythritol Technical 


These newer Heyden products are available in ample 
quantities and at a_cost which has enabled the manu- 
facturers of plastics and coatings to take advantage of 


the important improvements which they produce in fin- 


> ished compositions. 
V- 
-_ 


DIPENTEK, many derivatives have been discovered and 
produced in the Heyden organization. Some have excel- 
lent compatability with cellulose compositions, vinyl 
compounds, urea-formaldehyde resins and polystyrene, 


and show promise as plasticizers in these fields of use. 


In addition to the parent compounds PENTEK and a 


y Samples and further information on request. r 
Y Write for Current Products List \ 


§ % 


Sixteenth Annual Banquet 


Drug, Chemical & Allied Trades. Waldorf Astoria, Thursday, 
March 13th. Reservations through John C. Ostrom 
c/o New York Board of Trade, 41 Park Row, New York City. 


HEYDEN CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK ~- CHICAGO BRANCH: 180 N. WALKER DR. 


FACTORIES: FORDS, N. J. © GARFIELD, N. J. 
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Foreign Literature 


DIGEST 


By 





IL GIGRNALE: DEI CHIMICI 
XXXIII, No. 389, Sept. 1939, p. 276-82; 
No. 392, Dec. 1939, p. 353-55. 

An excellent review is given on vana- 
dium in industry, including its history, 
occurrence, the preparation of its com- 
pounds from the ores, the preparation of 
metallic vanadium and its physical and 
chemical properties, its use in alloys, the 
use of its compounds as catalysts in nu- 
merous chemical processes, the use of its 
organic compounds as driers in the paint 
and varnish industry, the use of vanadic 
acid as a stain in the glass and ceramic 
industries, and also a number of less im- 
portant uses. 


J. OF CHEM. IND. (U.S.S.R.) XVII, 


No. 9, Sept. 1940, p. 8-13. 

F. V. Turchin discusses the comparative 
efficiency of phosphorus fertilizers, divid- 
ing the various types into three groups: 
1) Easily assimilable—superphosphate, 
dicalcium phosphate; 2) less easily as- 
similable—slag from Thomas converters, 


ER, Sinagt 


thermophosphates; 3) difficultly assimil- 
able—phosphoric meal, bone meal. Field 
tests were conducted on the use of each 
of these fertilizers on various crops and 
soils, and the improvement in crop yield 
in each case was reported. The field 
tests were made on sugar beets, potatoes, 
flax, oats, rye, hay, hemp, wheat, cotton, 
clover. The effectiveness of a given phos- 
phate fertilizer varies with the type of 
soil to which it is applied. Statistical data 
are given for all tests. Work was also 
done on ammoniated superphosphate and 
superphosphate with neutralizing fillers. 


Same journal, p. 39-42. 

V. D. Yakhontoy of the Moscow 
Hydrometeorological Institute reports on 
the corrosion of aluminum by chemicals. 
The three types of aluminum used in in- 
dustry were tested: A:—99.5% aluminum 
and 0.5% admixtures ; A-—99% aluminum 
and 1% admixtures; A;—98% aluminum 
and 2% admixtures. Aluminum A: and As 
were found to be stable in contact with 
reagents having a pH of 4-10 at room 











temperature. In practice the ions Cl-, 
No;s- and SO.— do not affect the alumi- 
num almost at all when in the range of 
pH >4 at room temperature. Hydro- 
chloric acid is the most active at room 
temperature. A certain passification of 
the aluminum was noted with nitric and 
sulfuric acids, which can be increased in 
sulfuric acid by the action of bichromate 
and decrease of its concentration 
(pH >2). The purity of the aluminum 
made considerable difference, especially in 
active concentrated acids (pH=0 and 
pH=1) and in alkali solution (pH=13 
and 12). With less concentrated solutions 
of acid and alkali the purity of the alu- 
minum is of less importance. 





Calico’s New Unit 

Latest addition to Calco Chemical plant 
of Cyanamid at Bound Brook, is a build- 
ing for the manufacture of bulk pharma- 
ceuticals. Started nearly a year ago, the 
first sections are now coming into produc- 
tion. Thus far the completed units, 75 
feet wide, consisting of three operating 
floors, extend 180 feet in length. This 
entire structure is devoted to sulfanilamide, 
sulfapyridine and sulfathiazole. The fur- 
ther bays planned, of which some are now 
going up, will be devoted to the cincho- 
phen and neocinchophen products, as well 
as newly developed sulfanilamide deriva- 
tives not yet on the market. Present 
building also comprises a research and 
control laboratory, offices, pilot plant, and 
a small product unit. Calco standard con- 
crete building has been followed. De- 
signed and built by the division’s technical 
staff, it is the result of years of experi- 
ence in this field. 
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New typewriter rolls of “Lucite” methyl methacrylate, a du Pont plastic, 
make it no longer necessary to work “blind” in cutting stencils, for the 
“Lucite” transmits light received from the six watt fluorescent tube in the 


special lighting fixture shown above, illuminating the stencil from beneath. 
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Top of Two-Story Soap Kettle Holding 45,000 Pounds Soap Materials. 





In 1934, after the American Society 
For Testing Materials had received 
many requests for specifications from 
consumers of detergents, a study was 
begun. In 1936 Committee D-12 on 
Soaps and Other Detergents was organ- 
In this paper Mr. Trevithick, 
Chairman of the Committee and Chief 
Chemist of the New York Produce 
Exchange, reviews the situation and 
the results attained. 


gives some of 


DETERGENT SPECIFICATIONS 
And Methods of Analysis 


By H. P. Trevithick 


OAPS and other 
clude all the 
cleaning 


detergents in- 
materials used for 

the 
These 


include not only soaps, as such, in all 


purposes where 


cleaner is used in a liquid medium. 


their infinite varieties and forms, but also 
the caustic lyes, the alkali carbonates, 
silicates, borates and phosphates, and also 
a large group of commodities such as 
sulfonated or 
hols, etc. It 
and other detergents used in dry cleaning, 
and the “pickling” 


soluble oils, sulfated alco- 
further includes the soaps 
acid liquors used in 
cleaning steel plates, etc., before tinning 
or enameling. 

The field thus covered includes not only 
supplies for ordinary laundry purposes, 
but also materials suitable for hospital 
uses, where the antiseptic qualities of 
In addition, the 
of all types of building surfaces 


soaps are also valued. 
cleaning 
such as floors, walls, and ceilings, the 
cleaning of all types of transportation 
equipment, railroad cars, airplanes, ships, 
taxies, etc., include part of the field cov- 
ered by the work of this committee. In 
such a comparatively simple operation as 
washing dishes, there is a tremendous dif- 
ference between the material required by 
the housewife for a few dishes, consider- 
ing very seriously the effect of the cleans- 
ing material on the hands, and that re- 
quired by large hotels and restaurants, 


where power washers are used, and the 
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hands do not come in contact with 
cleanser. 


the 


In weaving textiles, many washing op- 
erations are used, from “boiling off” the 
silk and “scouring” the wool, to the final 
cleansing of the finished material. 

In metal finishing, scale must be com- 
pletely removed from plates and other 
metallic sheets, before painting, enameling 
or other finishing can be applied. 

Prior to 1936, there were a few Federal 
and some State and Municipal specifica- 
tions for this material, but they were 
drawn up by and consumers 
mostly, and were faulty, due to the fact 
that producers were not represented on 
the committees. 


buyers 


In 1936, the American Society for Test- 
ing Materials formed a committee, D-12, 
under the chairmanship of the writer, to 
draw up specifications for soaps and other 
detergents. This committee of 65 mem- 


bers, representing nearly all the pro- 
ducers, as well as a large number of con- 
sumers, interest members, 
including representatives of the Bureau 
of Standards, the Army and the Navy, 


has been very active. 


and general 


A large number 
of specifications and methods of analysis 
have been written by the committee, and 
the methods of analysis are based on 
those of the American Oil Chemists’ 
Society, the two societies cooperating on 
this work. 
Soaps 


are the products formed by 


saponification or neutralization of fats, 
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oils, waxes, rosins or their acids with 
organic or inorganic basis. 

Fats and oils are compounds of fatty 
acids and glycerine, which contains 10 to 
13 per cent. of glycerine and 90 to 87 
per cent. of fatty anhydrides. Fats are 
those which are solid at ordinary temper- 
atures and oils are liquid at the same 
temperatures. Theoretically, the glycerine 
and fatty acids are chemically combined 
into neutral fats, usually triglycerides but 
actually there is more or less decomposi- 
tion, due to many causes. In this decom- 
position, the fats are separated into two 
component parts—free fatty acids, and 
lower glycerides such as diglycerides, and 
mono-glycerides, with some free glycerine 
which remains dissolved in the fat. The 
fatty acids remain in the fat as free fatty 
acids, and their amount varies from a 
fraction of one per cent. to 100 per cent.. 
but usually run several per cent. 

Waxes are compounds of fatty acids 
and some alcohol, like cetyl alcohol. 

Rosin or colophony is the resin remain- 
ing after distilling turpentine. It is a 
compound of 
carbons. 


abietic acid, and hydro- 

All of these materials are suitable to 
be used as they are for the manufacture 
of soap, or they can be changed into their 
fatty acids, as, for instance, by the Twit- 
chell process, and the fatty acids alone 
used for soap. 

“Bases” are organic or inorganic. 


Any metallic hydroxide will make “soap” 
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with fatty acids, but most of them are 
insoluble in water. The bases usually 
used in soap making are the ones making 
water soluble soaps, particularly sodium 
hydroxide which makes the normal or 
hard soaps, and potassium hydroxide 
which makes soft soaps. The carbonates 
of these two metals can also be used, 
usually with fatty acids, although they 
can be used with some oils. 

Soaps formed by the alkaline earths, 
lime and magnesia, are water insoluble 
and form the familiar scum on “hard” 
water when soda soaps are used. 

The heavy metals form soaps which are 
used for a variety of purposes. Alumi- 
num soaps are used in polishing materials, 
in inks and paints, and for waterproofing 
textiles. This soap together with mag- 
nesia, zinc, lead and other metallic soaps 
are used for thickening lubricating oils. 
Zinc stearate is used extensively in face 
powders. 

Ammonia, ethanolanine and triethano- 
lamine soaps are used extensively as dry- 
cleaning soaps, and in textile soaps, cos- 
metics, etc. They are excellent emulsi- 
fiers for oils, waxes, etc. 

The uses of soap are very varied. Its 
first use is in the home as toilet and 
laundry soaps, and in power laundries. 

It is also used industrially in many 
ways. The textile industry uses it for 
scouring, boiling off, fulling, etc. It is 
used in insecticides to dilute the solution 
and to make the insecticide adhere to the 
plants. It is used in cosmetics, tooth 
paste, creams, shampoos, and emulsions. 

It is also used in wire drawing, in the 
manufacture of cup greases and lubri- 
ants, etc. 

Altogether over 3,000,000,000 Ibs. is 
produced in the United States alone. 

The other “wetting agents’ are col- 
loidal clays, sulfonated oils and sulfated 
ilcohols. These last, in particular, form 
soluble compounds with lime and mag- 
nesia, and so do not form objectionable 
products in hard waters. Further they 
require much smaller amounts than soap 
but are more expensive to manufacture, 

There are three general methods of 
making soaps, the hot or boiled process, 
the semi-boiled and the cold process. 

In the hot method of manufacture, the 
fat and lye are placed in the kettle and 
saponified by heat, usually supplied by 
steam in open or closed coils or both. 
The process of saponification takes a 
number of days to complete and the lye 
is added in two portions, giving the “kill- 
ing” and “strengthening” change. Care 
must be taken, or the mass will boil over. 
After saponification is finished, the soap 
is salted out by adding salt to the soap 
mass whereupon the soap itself, being 
insoluble in salt water, floats on the brine, 
and glycerine, excess alkali, dirt and other 
impurities collect in the brine. This brine 
liquor is then drawn off and the soap 
washed by reboiling with lye, salt water, 
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etc., until it is clean, several washings 
usually being necessary. This soap usu- 
ally contains 35 per cent. of water. 

If rosin soap is to be made, the rosin 
is usually saponified separately in another 
kettle and then added to the soap kettle 
after the fat saponification 
finished. 

The further processes depend upon the 
nature of the raw stock used and the 
ultimate form that the finished product 
will take. 

Rosin soaps are usually used for laun- 
dry purposes only and in that case, are 
usually poured out into wooden or steel 
frames, holding 400 to 1200 pounds, and 
allowed to chill. When hard, the frames 
are stripped off, and the block of soap 
cut by wires into slabs, and these slabs 
are cut by other wires into bars or cakes. 
These can be stamped with the brand or 
other marks and then wrapped by the 
wrapping machines, 

In manufacturing toilet soaps, the 
melted soap from the kettle, or from 
remelting of the large blocks, is placed in 
the crutcher, a mixing machine, in which 
perfume, colors and other ingredients can 
be added. It is then made into chips and 
dried to a content of 10 to 15 per cent. 
of water. These chips then go to the 
milling machine which is a set of rollers 
through which they pass and are scraped 
from the last roller into the milling box 
as a fine ribbon. This milling gives a 
glossy smooth finish. It is then extruded 
from the plodder by a worm screw in the 
form of a ribbon the size and shape of 
the final cakes to be made. After this 
ribbon chills slightly, it is cut off into 
cakes which are pressed, stamped and 
wrapped. 

There are two methods used in manu- 
facturing chip soap. In one the melted 
soap is allowed to flow on to large hol- 
low rolls, chilled with brine, from which 
the chips are scraped off on to a belt. 
This belt is carried through a drying 


process is 
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machine where the chips are dried in hot 
air, and either packed, or processed for 
further use. 

The other method of making chips is 
to chip slabs or bars, cut from the larger 
blocks. Chips made by this method are 
usually not as fine and thin as the others. 

The so-called bead soaps are made by 
blowing hot liquid soap in a fine stream 
into a vacuum tower where the sudden 
expansion and cooling forms the beads. 
They fall to the bottom of the tower and 
are removed by a rotating cylinder (di- 
vided into four segments to hold the 
vacuum), 

In the cold process of manufacturing 
soap, the hot fat and lye are thoroughly 
mixed and then poured into frames and 
allowed to stand until saponification is 
almost complete, a rather long period of 
time. No glycerine is recovered in this 
process, it remaining in the soap. 

In the semi-boiled process, a combina- 
tion of the two methods (hot and cold) 
are used, 

In the manufacture of soap powders, 
the cheaper grades of soaps are ground 
to a powder and mixed with one or more 
builders, usually soda ash, but sometimes 
including silicates and other builders. 

Boiled down soaps are usually reason- 
ably free from both excess alkali or 
excess fat. Excess alkali tends to be 
harsh on the hands. As the soap ages, 
the alkali turns to carbonate and makes 
the soap appear spotted. It should be 
less than 0.5 per cent. in all soaps and 
frequently runs under 0.1 per cent. Ex- 
cess fat tends to make the soap turn ran- 
cid faster, although it is added in certain 
soaps because the fat has a_ softening 
effect upon the skin. 

The lower grade soaps usually have 
more free alkali, as this excess aids in 
the removal of dirt. 

Washing powder consists of 15 per cent. 
soap and the balance soda ash (sodium 
carbonate), and water. As the soap is 
valued at ten times the value of the soda 
ash, we have specified this minimum of 
15 per cent. of soap in washing powder. 

Lower grade powders have a place for 
very rough cleaning, etc., but, to obviate 
confusion, we have called them soapy 
alkaline detergents. These contain 2 to 
15 per cent. of soap, the price varying 
with the amount of soap present. 

Soaps and Other Detergents can be 
classified as shown in the following table. 
This table is not complete, but will fur- 
nish an idea of the forms in which these 
products reach the market, for many of 
which standard specifications have been 
or are being prepared. 


Soap and Alkali Types 


INDUSTRIAL BULK SOAPS 
Solid 
Bar 
Flake 
Granulated, 
Built 
Soap Powder 
Scouring Powder or Cleaner. 


Powdered, Bead, Special Forms 
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TOILET SOAPS 


Milled Toilet Soap 

Floating Soap 

Hard Water Coco 

Pumice 

Liquid 

Bead, Granulated or Powdered 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Liquid (Floor) 

Paste Potash Soaps 


SYNTHETIC DETERGENTS 
Paste 
Flakes 


Powdered, Granulated or Beads 
Liquid 


ALKALIS 
Borax 
Sodium Carbonate 
Sodium Bicarbonate 
Modified Soda 
Sodium Silicates (various ratios) 
Meta 
Sesqui 
Ortho 
Sodium Phosphates 
Tri Sodium 
Tetra Pyro 
Caustic Soda 
Specialty Mixtures 
In most instances, and I believe this 
same fact is true in other industries, the 
development of an actual tangible soap 
product precedes the development of a 
specification for that product. Of course, 
before the specifications can be written it 
is necessary to run chemical and physical 
tests on the product to lay the foundation 
for the specifications. For that reason, I 
believe that it is highly essential for any 
one working with or interpreting specifi- 
cations to have a knowledge of the chem- 
ical characteristics or chemical analysis 
and the physical properties or physical 
examination of the product or products 
under consideration. A typical form for 
reporting the analysis of a sample of 
soap is as follows: 


To interpret analyses and in turn speci- 
fications, it is necessary to have some 
knowledge of the chemical terms apply- 
ing to the analyses of soaps and soap 
products, and they will be discussed at 
this point. 


A—Moisture and Volatile Matter as re- 
ceived at ——° C. 





%: 


Water—or any other matter that 
evaporates at a temperature slightly 
over the boiling point of water, in 
this case 105° Centigrade, is included 
in the figure—‘“‘Moisture and Volatile 
Matter.” 

Ordinary soap as made contains 
30% or more of water. It is reduced 
by drying, to 5% or 6% in certain 
types of soap. 


B—Anhydrous Soap Content — (Real 
Soap) : 

This represents the sum of the 
combined alkali, calculated to sodium 
oxide (Na:O) and the fatty anhy- 
drides, 


C—Sod. Silicate—Ratio 1:—) (Sodium 
Silicate) : 

Sodium combines with silica, to 
form sodium silicate, in a number of 
ratios. That is, 1 part of sodium 
will combine with as many as 4 parts 
of silica, to form commercial grades 
of the product. 

Sodium silicate added to soap in 
proper quantities increases the deter- 
gent action of soap, and acts as a 
water softener. 
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D—Sodium Carbonate: 


Carbonates are formed from the 
free alkali, and may be present in 
quantities from 0.2% to1%. Amounts 
in excess of this should be considered 
as added. 


E—Other Alkali Salts: 


Builder, alkali detergents, and 
water softeners, are some of the 
names used to describe chemicals 
other than soap which may be present 
in the product in question. ‘Other 
Alkali Salts’ vary much in the per 
cent. present and may be made up of 
such things as Tri-sodium Phosphate, 
Borax, etc. 

They are added to soap and soap 
products as “Builders” or detergents 
and the product is sold on the par- 
ticular basis which results from their 
addition. They are soluble com- 
pounds and have, in combination with 
soaps, detergent properties. 


F—Preservative: 


Pure soaps, under some conditions 
of storage are affected by tempera- 
ture and humidity, in so far as their 
keeping qualities are concerned. 

Small amounts of Soda Ash and 
Sodium Silicate are sometimes added 
(one or two per cent.) to improve 
the keeping qualities of pure soap, to 
act as a preservative. The substances 
added have detergent value, the per- 
centages used are small and the prac- 
tice is considered ethical and jol- 
lowed by the majority of manufac- 
turers. 


G—Free Caustic Alkali (Na:O) : 


This may be present in the form 
of Caustic Soda or Caustic Potash 
depending on the type of soap in 
question. These alkalis are used to 
saponify the fat stocks and by proper 
control in the finishing operation the 
free caustic alkali is reduced, in most 
cases, to less than .20%. 


H—Salt (Sodium Chloride) : 


In boiled soap, salt is used as a 
means of graining or salting out the 
impurities, excess alkalis, etc. in the 
saponifying and finishing process, and 
it appears in the finished soap in 
quantities up to 1%. 


I—Glycerine: 


The fats and oils used in making 
soaps are chemical combinations of 
glycerine and fatty acids (glycerides). 
During the course of manufacture the 
oils and fats are separated into their 
constituents of glycerine and fatty 
acids. The fatty acids combine with 
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the alkali (in the form of Caustic 
Soda or the corresponding Potash 
Salts) to form soap and/glycerine 
separates in the free state along with 
any impurities. In boiled soap the 
glycerine is separated and recovered, 
but soaps of the hard water coco type, 
classified as cold made soaps, contain 
whatever glycerine is present in the 
original fat stock as this manufactur- 
ing process does not permit its 
removal. 


J—Free Fat: 


Free fat, in soap or soap products, 
usually is the result of incomplete 
saponification of the original fat 
stock. There are, however, some 
types of special soaps which contain 
free or fatty acids, such as saddle 
soap, some textile processing agents, 
and soaps of the hard water coco type. 


K—Unsaponifiable Matter: 


Fats and oils contain, besides fattv 
acids and glycerine, which are their 
major constituents, small quantities 
of chemical bodies known as sterols, 
along with other substances which 
do not directly combine with the 
alkali used for saponifying and are 
not entirely removed in the manu- 
facturing process. The percentages 
of these substances present vary with 
the type of fat stock used and in 
some cases will run up to 1.25%. 


L—Total: 


In some cases two totals are given, 
one on a dry basis in which all mois- 
ture is excluded, the other based on 
either the moisture content at which 
the sample was received or an arbi- 
trary moisture content approximating 
the moisture content of the soap at 
the time of packing. 


M—Total Alkali (Na.O) : 


This figure usually given in terms 
of NazO (Sodium Oxide) is the sum 
of all the alkali present in the soap. 
Any “Carbonate Alkali” present, the 
“Combined Alkali,” “Free Caustic 
Alkali,” “Alkali present as Tri-Sodi- 
um Phosphate” or “Sodium Silicate,” 
are all included in this figure (not 
including salt or NaCl.). 


N—Combined Alkali (Na:O) : 


Combined Alkali is the quantity of 
alkali (usually given in terms of So- 
dium Oxide, Na:O) necessary to 
saponify the fatty acids present in the 
soap, and might be called “Organ- 
ically Combined Alkali.” 


O—Soap Acid Anhydrides — Combined 


Fatty Anhydrides: 


This is the fatty material actually 
combined with the above “Combined 


Alkali” to form the soap. 
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P—Insol. in Alce-—(Insoluble in Alcohol) : 





imately 97% of the % of fatty acids 
present. 


Q—Insol. in Aq—<(Insoluble in water) : 
Materials such as pumice—volcanic 

ash and talc will be included in this 
figure, materials usually found in 
scouring cleansers and pumice soaps. 





The determination of material in- 
soluble in alcohol is a check on the 
% of material other than soap and 
moisture present. Sodium carbonate, 
tri-sodium phosphates, silicates, vol- 
canic ash, etc., are insoluble in alco- 
hol. Pure soap is soluble in alcohol. 
Materials found in laundry bar soap 
or built soaps are included under this 
heading. 


R—Total Si0.—(Silicon Dioxide) : 
This is the amount of Silicon Diox- 
ide present in the silicates. 


S—Total CO.—(Total Carbon Dioxide) : 
This is contained in the carbonates 
and bicarbonates present in the soap. 


(Continued on page 208) 





Standard Specifications for 
MILLED TOILET SOAP! 
ASTM 


A.S.T.M. Designation: D 455—39 
Adopted, 19392 


This Standard of the American Society for Testing Materials is issued under 
the fixed designation D 455; the final number indicates the year of original 
adoption as standard or, in the case of revision, the year of last revision. 





_ 1} Under the standardization procedure of the Society, these specifications are under the 
jurisdiction of the A.S.T.M. Committee D-12 on Soaps and Other Detergents. 

2 Prior to adoption as standard, these specifications were published as tentative from 1937 
to 1939, being revised in 1938. 


Scope 

1. The specifications cover milled toilet soap. 
General Requirements 

2. Milled toilet soap shall be a high grade milled cake soap, either colored or uncolored, 
mildly perfumed unless otherwise specified, as free as possible from water, thoroughly saponified, 
and well compressed in firm, smooth cakes of a size and shape specified in the contract. It 
should lather freely when used with cold, soft water. 


Chemical Composition 

3. Milled toilet soaps shall conform to the following requirements as to chemical composi- 
tion. The percentage of matter volatile at 105° C. shall be calculated on the basis of the soap 
as received, but all other constituents shall be calculated on the basis of material containing 
15 per cent. of matter volatile at 105° C. 


Moisture and matter volatile at 105° C., max., per cent. ar ee ee 15a 
Sum of free alkali, total matter insoluble in alcohol, and sodium chloride, max. per cent. 1.7 
Free alkali, calculated as NaOH, max., per cent. : hd Oaks oo te tah taee eraa eae 0.1 
WRMTIGE STNGIUNI© th WEEE, MUON, TOT COME koko ook ok i cic caw cbbncccececesawetececeves 0.4 
Unsaponified saponifiable matter (free fat), max. per cent. ..............0.0c0e cee 0.3 
Uses Geeeeieas A ley NOUN MUNNOO goin noch co Soo bes Sada edelbesecddenne eevee eee es none 
PGR CURD HIE NOE CONG ion co 4 wok Sececus ie cdawaseaaceeciaad cad eee Gdeuna see 





a Deliveries which may yield more than 15 per cent. volatile matter shall be rejected without 
further test. 


Basis of Purchase 

4. Milled toilet soap is subject to a possible gain or loss of weight, depending on atmospheric 
or storage conditions, or both, or on packaging, as a result of fluctuation in the moisture content. 
Changes in the moisture content result in a corresponding change in the percentage of total solids 
or anhydrous soap, or both. 

(a) The material shall be purchased by net weight provided the matter volatile at 105° C. 
is neither above nor below 12 per cent. 

(b) Deliveries containing more than 15 per cent. of matter volatile at 105° C. shall be rejected 
without further test. 

(c) On deliveries containing less than 15 per cent. of matter volatile at 105° C., the settle- 
ment shall be made on the basis of a product containing 12 per cent. moisture, that is, 0.88 Ib. 
of non-volatile matter shall be considered 1 Ib. of soap. 

(d) When the material conforms to the specifications on a calculated 15 per cent. moisture 
and volatile basis, the net weight of the material to be paid for shall be calculated as follows:— 


_ RX (100—L) 


y 
W 38 


where: 
W = net weight of material to be paid for on 12 per cent. moisture and volatile matter basis, 
R = net weight of material as received, and 
L = percentage loss at 105° C. 
(e) In the event that the calculation under Paragraph (d) results in a figure greater than 
100 per cent., due to low moisture content at the time of cutting, weighing, and packing, the 
seller waives the right to invoice the purchaser for any amounts in excess of 100 per cent. 


Method of Sampling and Analysis 

5. The material shall be sampled and analyzed in accordance with the Standard Methods of 
Sampling and Chemical Analysis of Soaps and Soap Products (A.S.T.M. Designation: D 460 
of the American Society for Testing Materials.) The purchaser reserves the right to use 
any additional available information to ascertain whether the material conforms to these 
specifications. 











Fatty Anhydrides represent approx- 


® See p. 487—ASTM—1939 Book of Standards—Vol. III. 
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HE Administration’s campaign for 
the lease-lend bill revealed clearly 
that President Roosevelt’s promise 
to keep us out of war rested only on a 
belief the Axis would find it advantageous 
to refrain from declaring hostilities. 

Public acceptance of the inevitability of 
our participation as Britain’s partner is 
so great Secretary Hull considered it safe 
to tell Congress we have: abandoned neu- 
trality laws for the law of self-defense. 

When the bill passes, probably late in 
February, the minor modifications Con- 
gress plans to add will not alter the fact 
that we have moved 
into Italy’s early 
1940 status of “non- 
belligerency.” 

It will permit 
doubling of the 
munitions capacity 
already contracted 
for, to supply Eng- 
land’s requirements 
regardless of her 
exhausted dollar 
credits. 

The program con- 
sidered necessary 
by the War De- 
partment for a major war effort—involv- 
ing 4 new smokeless powder plants, 4 
TNT plants, 2 tetryl plants, 18 shell and 
bomb loading plants, 2 ammonium nitrate 
plants and 2 picric acid and explosive D 
plants—will thus be realized. Approxi- 
mately half is already contracted for, prior 
to passage of the bill. 

Supplementing preparations for a full 
war effort was the appointment last month 





Mack Williams 


of the five administrative groups of the 
Division of Priorities in the Office of 
Production Management. 

Priority executive for chemicals is Dr. 
Harrison E. Howe, editor for the past 
20 years of “Industrial and Engineering 
Chemistry,” and consulting chemist to the 
Army Ordnance Bureau nitrate division. 
Members of the chemical priorities com- 
mittee are: 

Warren Watson, executive secretary of 
the Manufacturing Chemists’ Association 
of the United States, representing pro- 
ducers; Everet T. Trigg, president of 
John Lucas & Co., representing industrial 
consumers; Major C. B. Morgan, repre- 
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senting the Army; and Lieut. N. S. 
Prime, representing the Navy. 

As chemical priorities executive, Dr. 
Howe will be chairman of the chemicals 
priority committee. Priority executives 
and advisory committees have also been 
appointed for minerals and metals, com- 
mercial aircraft, tools and equipment, and 
general products. 

In addition, advisory priority com- 
mittees have been appointed for aluminum 
and magnesium and for non-ferrous met- 
als and minerals. 

“Establishment of machinery for handl- 
ing priorities in specific fields does not 
necessarily mean that formal priorities 
will be established immediately on the 
products involved,’ Edward R. Stettin- 
ius, director of the priorities division, 
pointed out. 

On the contrary, he said, timely prepa- 
ration of administrative mechanisms to 
meet problems before they become acute 
may make it possible to postpone or even 
avoid institution of formal priorities. 





DR. HARRISON E. HOWE 


Priority Executive for Chemicals 


The next step after the lease-lend bill 
is expected to be outright economic war- 
fare. Axis credits are to be frozen tight 
by the device of freezing all foreign cred- 
its but licensing credits of friendly nations. 
The Axis will be denied supplies from 
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this hemisphere under a government pre- 
clusive buying program. 

Leaks in our export control, which was 
extended last month to include potash, 
potassic fertilizer materials, zinc and 
nickel, will be plugged. The British block- 
ade has not completely curbed shipments 
from this hemisphere to Germany. 

In December, for example, Germany ob- 
tained sufficient iodine from Chile or the 
United States to remove all restrictions 
on its sale in the Reich. The British have 
also protested vigorously against the leak- 
age of American cotton to Germany via 
Russia. 

RFC subsidiaries are taking the lead in 
preclusive buying, which has the added 
advantage of bolstering our stockpiles. 
An order for 300,000 short tons of nitrate 
of soda was placed with the Chilean Ni- 
trate and Iodine Sales Corp. last month by 
the Defense Supplies Corporation. The 
Metals Reserve Corporation ordered 100,- 
000 tons of Chilean copper at a cost of 
$19,130,000. 

Largely due to the publicity stirred up 
by Thurman Arnold, the Justice Depart- 
ment’s anti-trust chief, cooperation  be- 
tween American business men and foreign 
companies is being viewed by the Ad- 
ministration as evidence of “international 
cartels” which hamper defense. 

The move to isolate industry from 
foreign contracts received impetus on 
Capitol Hill and in the White House dur- 
ing the month. 

Following the indictment of the Alumi- 
num Company of America, Dow Chemical 
Co., American Magnesium Corp., Mag- 
nesium Development Co., General Aniline 
& Film Co., and I. G. Farben Industrie 
on charges of maintaining artificial prices 
for magnesium, President Roosevelt re- 
vealed his cabinet is studying the possi- 
bilities of taking over foreign-held patents. 

The method under consideration centers 
on the “draft industry” law passed last 
Summer. Patents are as vital as plants 
in the defense program, the President 
said, and perhaps they can be taken over 
under the section that permits the gov- 
ernment to seize uncooperative plants. 

Recommendations for legislation to ban 
contractual agreements between U. S. 
firms and foreign holders of patents here 
are expected to come from the Temporary 
National Economic Committee. 

Outlining TNEC’s findings, which will 
form the basis for a report and legislative 
recommendations to Congress in April, 
Senator Joseph CC. O’Mahoney, the 
chairman, said international agreements 
subordinated our national security to com- 
mercial profits. 

Senator O’Mahoney described the inter- 
national cartel as particularly character- 
istic of the chemical, iron and steel, metal 
and shipping industries. 

Attorney General Jackson has been urg- 
ing Congress to examine what he describes 
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as industrial espionage. Warning that 
chemistry and metallurgy are under con- 
stant surveillance by foreign government 
informers, Jackson said the burden of pre- 
ventirg it rests on the industries. 

Rarely a crime, industry espionage can 
only be circumvented by guarding secrets, 
he declared in a statement to law enforce- 
ment officers at the Council of State Gov- 
ernments meeting in Washington. 

“Strategic information is often given 
away without awareness of its effect on 
national defense. In obtaining insurance, 
some concerns deliver complete drawings 
of their plants to foreign insurance 
companies. 





WITH THESE 14 SPECIAL 
WATERPROOF BAGS BEMIS 1S 
SOLVING HUNDREDS OF SHIPPING 
AND STORAGE PROBLEMS 










“Many American firms account to for- 
eign concerns under patent-license or 
pooling arrangements for their sales—even 
to the Army and Navy. There is an in- 
stance where by contract an American 
firm is obliged to furnish to foreign con- 
cerns even correspondence with the Ameri- 
can military authorities. Some plants em- 
ploy in their own delicate affalirs engi- 
neers or consultants with foreign con- 
nections and obligations.” 

Jackson said he was certain American 
business would cooperate enthusiastically 
in ending such practices, however inno- 
cently contracted. 

Testimony of Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity officials before the House Appropria- 
tions Committee failed to include a clear- 
cut denial that TVA ultimately plans to 


BEMIS 
WATERPROOF BAGS 






compete with the commercial fertilizer are also made 

industry. Neil G. Bass, chief conserva- At Your Service... The Bemis ODORPROOF, SIFTPROOF, 
tion engineer, was asked if TVA intends Shipping Research Laboratory DUSTPROOF, LINTPROOF, 
to produce fertilizer for sale. He replied: ACID & GREASE RESISTANT 


“I would state it a different way; that Greater customer-satisfaction, ee are 
up to the present time we have devoted PFC€s, increased sales are but a few of the 























all of our energies to developing the re-  aareean sccured for makers of dry chemical 
search and educational phase of the pro- and mineral products through the recom- 
gram, We have not had fertilizer materials mendations of the Bemis Shipping. earch 
in excess of that required for our own pean 


Here, with the aid of special Bemis equip- 
ment, our chemists and shipping research men 
put your products through the hazards of 
actual shipment and storage. From accurate 
records of the reactions of your products, the 
proper Bemis bag construction, to give you 
more efficient shipping, is prescribed. 

Check on this unique shipping service now. 
There is no obligation. Let us give you the low 
costs at which ‘‘Laboratory-Prescribed”” Bemis 
Waterproof Bags can be supplied you. 


program, plus the third method of distri- 
bution that I was going to refer to.”’ (Sale 
at cost to Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration, which parcels it to farmers 
as aid grants). 

Bass said the TVA act authorized “dis- 
tribution by sale or otherwise, as we might 
choose.” He said no opposition to the 
program is encountered from “broad 
minded” commercial manufacturers and 
the industry is apparently stimulated by 
TVA’s work. In 1933, he testified, con- 
centrated superphosphate capacity in the 
U. S. was about 153,000 tons, while at the 
present time it is 405,000 tons. WATERPROOF DEPARTMENT 

Triple superphosphate and calcium BEMIS 133500m BAG co. 
metaphosphate produced at Muscle Shoals 
will total 101,300 tons in 1942 and cost See func 
$3,315,000, Bass estimated. Estimated out- 
put for 1941 was 91,000 tons. 

fA, comparison of government and pri- 
vate output was provided by a Census Bu- 


Mail coupon for special brochure giving 
valuable information for better shipping. 





BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 
407 Poplar Street, St. Louis, Mo.; 5104 Second Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Please send your special brochure and details about use of Bemis 
Waterproof Bags for 








reau report last month that commercial Fives Maaee pest _ = 
factories produced fertilizers valued at Street Address = 
City. ac a State... 





(Continued on page 221) Sisk ton theattentionel 
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A261. Arlex in Cosmetics; 16-page booklet 
describing the use of Arlex, commercial sorbitol 
solution. Gives general information, specifica- 
tions and a number of formulas for the use of 
this non-crystallizing, aqueous solution of a 
hexahydric alcohol. Atlas Powder Co. 


A262. Asplit and Causplit Cements; Illus- 
trated booklet announcing, describing and giving 
uses for new cement. Pennsylvania Salt 
Manufacturing Co. 


A263. Bakelite Review, Jan., 1941; Quar- 
terly publication whose purpose is to inform 
manufacturers, designers, engineers and chem- 
ists of the latest developments in Bakelite ma- 
terials and their applications. In this issue, 
“Protection for $6,000,000 Dams,’’ ‘‘Considera- 
tion of Plastics in Airplane Design,” also several 
other interesting items. Bakelite Corp. 


A264. Coal Tar Chemicals; 56-page booklet 
describing some new and unusual coal tar ma- 
terials, Gives structural formula, physical and 
chemical properties, uses and shipping con- 
tainers. Reilly Tar and Chemical Corp. 


A265. How to Use Shellac for Best Re- 
sults; Useful information on shellac as a floor 
finish, as a finish for fine furniture and as 
economical finish for general interior woodwork. 
The illustrated brochure shows in color the 
results of a series of tests conducted at the 
Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute, to determine the 
comparative wearing qualities of various floor 
finishes in popular use. Shellac Information 
Bureau. 


_ A266. Luminous Paints; Folder containing 
listing and description of phosphorescent paints. 
Fairmount Chemical Co., Inc. 


A267. The Merck Report; Fiftieth anniver- 
sary issue. This publication was established in 
1891 first as a monthly and later as a quarterly. 
The current issue which contains 48 pages 
shows some interesting views of drug stores of 
1890 in contrast with typical prescription phar- 
macy of today, also contains number of interest- 
ing articles, among which are: ‘Fifty Years 
of Progress in Pharmacy” by Ivor Griffith, 
“Fifty Years of Medical Progress” by 
Dinkelspiel, ‘“‘Fifty Years of Progress in Medi- 
cinal Chemistry” by C. R. Addinall, and ‘Fifty 
Years of the Merck Report” by D. W. Coutlee, 
the Editor. Merck & Co. 


A268. Normal Profits; Pamphlet prepared 
by James F. Stiles, Vice President and Treas- 
urer of Abbott Laboratories has received con- 
siderable attention. A discussion of the subject 
and a simple formula for determining normal 
profits for a growing concern is given. Abbott 
Laboratories. 


A269. Power Alcohol, History and Analysis; 
In view of publicity which has been given to 
the idea of compelling use of alcohol as motor 
fuel to provide a market for farm products, the 
American Petroleum Institute presents here a 
report on its study and analysis of the question. 
Committee on Motor Fuels, American Petroleum 
Institute. 


A270. Priorities, Feb., 1940; Story on abra- 
sives gives hint of one reason for some of 
bottlenecks in defense production. Other short 
items on new products and ideas. Prior Chem- 
ical Corp. 

A271. Pyrethrum Extract No. 20; Pamphlet 
describing new odorless pyrethrum concentrate 
made by improved method. Dodge & Olcott Co. 


A272. Supplies and Disposition of Nitroge- 
nous Fertilizer Materials in U. S. A.; 
22 pages of very complete and interesting in- 
formation in tabular form, Synthetic Nitrogen 
Products Corp. 


Equipment—Containers 


E389. Activator Process of Water Treat- 
ment, Bulletin No. 12; Engineering specifica- 
tions for installation of this process of scale 
prevention are given. Also several case _his- 
tories of the scope of application of the process 
for boilers, heaters, water jackets, cooling 
towers, condenser tubes, etc. Activator Process 
Sales Co. 


Chemical Industries 
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New York City 


All information requested above must be given 
te receive attention. 
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E390. Aluminum Ladders; 44-page catalog, 
describing many types of aluminum ladders. In 
addition to the usual fire fighting, industrial 
and commercial types the catalog includes data 
on aluminum gangways, stages, scaffolding, con- 
veyors and special aluminum ladders, Also 
contains general information relative to strength, 
durability and utility. Aluminum Ladder Co. 


E391. Chain Drives; Illustrated folder No. 
1894 on 3/16 inch pitch silent chain drives for 
fractional horse power duty. Drives on cameras, 
picture projectors, ice cream freezers, machine 
tools, cigar machines, bread slicers, doughnut 
machines, stokers, meters, models, and blowers 
are among installations listed. Link-Belt Co. 


E392. Effect of Stack Damper Setting or 
Furnace Draft on Stoker Performance; Book- 
let No. 1 of the Stoker Coal Research Program. 
Koppers Coal Co 


E393. Flakers for Cooling and Flaking 
Chemicals, Bulletin 326; 12-page, well-illus- 
trated booklet describing a number of flakers. 
Gives a list of some of the products that can 
be flaked on these machines. Also gives speci- 
fications and table of sizes. Buffalo Foundry & 
Machine Co. 


E394. Foot-Prints; 50-page semi-annual pub- 
lication containing information on tungsten-tin 
industry and descriptive illustrations of chem- 
ical plant at Philadelphia as well as complete 
list of products. Foote Mineral Co. 


E395. High Speed Induction Motors, 
GEA-9788; Description and illustration of con- 
structional details. General Electric Co. 


E396. How to Maintain D-C Motors; 
8-page booklet of complete rules and suggestions. 
Also contains a ‘Trouble Correction Chart” 
which lists the symptom, cause, and remedy for 
almost any possible trouble. General Electric Co. 


E397. Lead; 6-page folder giving informa- 
tion on lead and lead pipe. American Smelting 
and Refining Co. 


E398. Manual Motor-Starting Switch, GEA- 
2234C; Folder describing, illustrating and giving 
specifications for new small, compact starting 
switch which incorporates positive overload pro- 
tection. It is designed for use with fractional 
horsepower motors, and can be supplied for 
alternating or direct current circuits. General 
Electric Co, 


E399. Mixing Equipment; 19-page_illus- 
trated booklet constitutes practical manual on 
mixing operations. Covers each of complete 
line of mixers giving description and schematic 
diagrams. Hendrick Manufacturing Co. 


E400. Nickel and Alloys; Bulletin T-19; 
12-page booklet on “The Deep Drawing, Shear- 
ing and Perforating of Monel, Nickel and 
Inconel.” International Nickel Company, Inc. 


E401. Nickelsworth, First Quarter, 1941; 
Illustrations and descriptions of applications of 
nickel and nickel alloys. International Nickel 
Company, Inc. 


E402. Paste Mixer; 4-page folder describes 
and illustrates new type of unit and mixing 
action designed to mix all consistencies of 
material. Kent Machine Works, Inc. 


E403. Potentiometer Pyrometers, Catalog 
1104; 36-page catalog written in easily readable 
style contains large, clear illustrations of interior 
and exterior views of indicating, recording, and 
control pyrometers. Also described in this 
catalog are Radiamatic Pyrometer, auxiliary 
switches, control accessories, multiple key 
switches, and thermocouple installations. Also 
given is a list of chart and scale ranges and 
drilling and mounting dimensions, The Brown 
Instrument Co. 


E404. Process Industries Quarterly; 12-page 
booklet devoted to the description and illustra- 
tion of uses and applications of nickel alloys. 
International Nickel Co. 





E405. Pyrometers, Catalog No. 1101F; 
illustrates and describes photo-electrically bal- 
anced recorders, indicators, recording controllers, 
potentiometers for thermocouples and Wheat- 
stone bridges for resistance thermometers.. C. J. 
Tagliabue Mfg. Co. 


E406. Pyrometers, Millivoltmeter Type, 
Catalog 15E; illustrates and describes indica- 
tors, recorders and controllers. The Brown 
Instrument Co. 


E407. Radiant Heat Drying Lamps; 12- 
page illustrated booklet tells how to apply radi- 
ant heat lamps to industrial drying, baking, and 
heating tasks. Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Co. 


E408. Recent Developments in Laboratory 
Appliances; the facilities of the Fisher Scien- 
tific Co. have been combined with those of 
Eimer & Amend. This bulletin is a supplement 
to the general catalogs of those two companies. 


E409. Roller Mill, Bulletin No. 49; Folder 
illustrates and describes roller mills for pul- 
verizing materials to average commercial fine- 
ness. A low side Roller mill described is said 
to give unusual economy in pulverizing such 
materials as limestone, dolomite, phosphate rock, 
clay, bentonite, gypsum, barytes, and similar 
non-metallic minerals. aymond — 
Division, Combustion Engineering Co., Inc. 


E410. Roller Mills and Mixers, Catalog 
8-D; 28-page booklet describing this type of 
equipment for the paint, printing ink and chem- 
ical industries. Chatles Ross & Son Co. 


E411. Rotoblast Rocker Barrels, Bulletin 
No. 213; 26-page booklet describes operation of 
cleaning miscellaneous items of gray iron, steel, 
semi-steel malleables, forgings, plate, brass, 
bronze, alloy and other castings, heat treated 
and metal parts, by the airless Rotoblast method. 
Pangborn Corp. 


E412. Rubber Products for Industry; illus- 
trates and describes extensive line of rubber 
hose and fittings. Hewitt Rubber Corp. 


E413. Specimen Briquetting Press; Folder 
describing and illustrating machine used to 
briquette powders, borings and milled chips of 
metals and other granular metallic or mnon- 
metallic materials into tablets. Harry W. 
Dietert Co. 


E414. Stability in Automatic Control 
Equipment; discusses causes and evils of “hunt- 
ing’—the overshooting and undershooting that 
often results when a time lag is introduced. 
Text of the booklet is illustrated with simple 
diagrams. Askania Regulator Co. 


E415. Steel Roofing; illustrated folder 
qualifications and applications of Vitric steel 
roofing and siding. The Republic Stamping 
and Enameling Co. 


E416. Switchboard Instruments; Catalog 
Section 43-205. Illustrates, describes and gives 
data for types HA, HX, HY, and HZ rectangu- 
lar switchboard instruments. Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co 


E417. Tantalum Heaters for Acid Solu- 
tions; describes and illustrates nine different 
types of tantalum heaters, heat exchangers, and 
cooling units. Contains table showing resistance 
of tantalum to attack by some of the more 
corrosive reagents, data on the heating capacity 
of tantalum heat transfer equipment, and sug- 
gestions for the installation and care of tantalum 
equipment. Fansteel Metallurgical Corp. 


E418. Technical and Scientific Books, 1940 
Catalog; list of books published for the tech- 
nical and scientific fields, The Chemical Pub- 
lishing Co. 


E419. Unitrol; 36-page illustrated booklet 
describing a new system of centralized electric 
motor control. Cutler-Hammer, Inc. 


E420. Universal Type Hand Tachometers; 
Bulletin No. 750. Describes and illustrates new 
direct reading, centrifugal type tachometers. 
Herman H. Sticht Co., Inc. 


E421. Valves; A 240-page cloth-bound cata- 
log on valves, pipe fittings, and fire hydrants 
presents data on bronze and iron-body valves 
for low, standard, and higher pressures, standard 
bronze’ and malleable iron screwed fittings, 
standard cast-iron flanged fittings and flanges, 
fire hydrants, and various valve specialties. The 
Kennedy Vaive Mfg. Co. 


E422. Voltage Regulators, B6137; 4-page 
bulletin on Rocking Contact Voltage Regulators, 
well illustrated with photographs and wiring 
diagrams, shows how these regulators may be 
applied to direct current problems in steel mills, 
paper mills, electroplating and chemical plants, 
and in the’ process industries. Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Co. 


E423. When Split Seconds Count; 8-page 
catalog describing automatic emergency standby 
generating plants. Shows the various types of 
—* natural gas and Diesel engine driven 

Bardco generating plants. Bardco Manufactur- 
ing and Sales Co. 
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MANY OF AMERICA’S 
LARGEST USERS © 


pecify WATERPROOF 
PAPER- LINED 


If you are using waterproof paper-lined bags, 
either burlap or cotton, it will pay you to get in 
touch with us. We have the most modern equip- 
ment for laminating burlap and cotton goods with 
paper and can furnish several types of paper-lined 











bags. We are supplying FULTON waterproof Quick shipments from 
bags to some of the largest and most particular Atlanta, Ga., and St. Louis, 
users in the country. May we have your inquiry? Mo. 


FULTON BAG & COTTON MILLS 


Manufacturers Since 1870 


Atlanta St. Louis Dallas 
Minneapolis New York New Orleans Kansas City, Kan. 











Announcing 
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9 Die wonnrr £40duct 


PHENOL SULFONIC ACID sia en 

MEON "T"’ for conditioning cotton yarns is 

NAPHTHALENE SODIUM TRISULFONATE more than a penetrant or wetting agent. 
ME 4a die h . . . 

BENZENE MONOSULFONIC ACID ri A ce: a oma Sete ty 


property of breaking down surface tension, 


new PENACOL propbucts = 








BENZENE META DISULFONIC ACID insures rapid absorption. MEON ‘’T’’ perma- 
nently sets the twist and removes the kinks. 

CATECHOL SULFONIC ACID Any amount of water can be imparted and 

P. C. P. CHEMICAL No. 5 retained by the use of MEON ‘'T”’. Therein lies 

Boge ulin : @ tangible value for the manufacturer. ... 


(3,3,3'3’ Tetramethyl-5,6,5'6’-Tetrahydroxy-1,1’- 


Spiro-Bis Indane) Can be used in 
Pa tonnage ANY CONDITIONING MACHINE 
(6-Hydroxy-3-Methyl-5 (1'-Methyl-Ethenyl) 1 gallon MEON “’T” to 99 gallons water 
Coumarane) INSURES SMOOTH WEAVING 
INCREASES BREAKING STRENGTH 
e 4 A RUST INHIBITOR 


WILL NOT AFFECT THE BOBBINS 
ECONOMICAL « EFFICIENT 
Use it on your Tyeing-in Machine 


Samples and Prices upon request 








ae BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 
PETROLIA * PENNSYLVANIA Originators of the BRETON MINEROL PROCESS for FIBRE ean 


Cable: PENACOL Phone: Bruin, Pa. 2641 ESTABLISHED 1874 
agi PLACE. NEW YORK «815 WEST MOREHEAD ST., CHARLOTTE, N C 
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DETERGENT SPECIFICATIONS tifying the fatty material under 
(Continued from page 203) examination. 


T—Titre of Fatty Acids: W—Per cent. Rosin in Mixed Soap Acids: 


The titre test of the fatty acids of 


—— Rosin Acids, or Rosin, is used to 
an oil or fat is closely related to the 


replace varying quantities of fats and 
solidifying point of that fat. Usually oils in laundry bar soaps. Rosin 
the higher the titre, the better the soaps are useful in soaps of this type 
soap will stand up under higher tem- for scrubbing, etc., as they increase 
peratures in the wash wheel. the solubility and lathering properties. 
Some special soaps are made of rosin 
U—Saponification Value (%KOH) : fatty acids without the addition of 
The saponification value of a fatty other fats. 


X-—-Wt. as rec’d—Color—Odor: 


These are physical tests and obser- 


acid is an index of the amount of 
alkali which will combine with it to 
form soap. This figure is used in the 
laboratory as a means of identifying vations sometimes indicative of the 
quality of the product. 

Bar and package items are weighed 
as received by the laboratory. 


the fat stock used. 


V—lIodine Value (Wijs), (% of Iod.): 


Iodine, under certain conditions, Y—Fats used: 


combines with fats and oils or fatty The titre test, saponification value 


acid mixtures in definite quantities, and iodine value of fatty acids are 


depending upon the type of fat or oil. used as a means of determining the 


The determination of the iodine approximate percentage composition 
value of a fat or oil or fatty acid of the fat stocks and primarily con- 
mixture is therefore a means of iden- cerns the laboratory. 


The foregoing will assist in the inter- 
pretation of chemical analyses of soaps 
and soap products. 

On the analysis forms referred to, two 
columns of figures are shown. One col- 
umn on a dry basis includes figures calcu- 
lated from the original analysis. The 
other column includes the figures on the 
basis of an average moisture content of 
the soap or soap product, at the time of 
analysis. By all means, when making 
comparisons, compare like figures. Com- 
pare them either on a dry basis or on 
the same moisture basis. Never compare 
a set of figures on a given moisture basis 
with a set of figures on a dry basis. 

As an illustration of the types of speci- 
fications prepared by Committee D-12, we 
append a specification for milled toilet 
soap on page 203. 

All soaps tend to gain or lose moisture 
content on standing, and very frequently 
shipments show a considerable loss of 
weight upon arrival at destination. Buyers 
who are not familiar with this material 
are apt to draw erroneous conclusions, 
(whereas actually the commodity has only 


(Continued on page 242) 















Left, George Short, 
Wishnick-Tumpeer, 
newly elected mem- 
ber of the execu- 
tive committee. 


Below, C. Oscar Lind, 
Dow Chemical, vice-presi- 
dent, and John J. Butler, | 
Industrial Chemical Sales, a 


secretary. 


Chemieal Salesmen Eleet New Officers 




















The Salesmen’s Association of the American 
Chemical Industry formally installed Walter 
Merrill, Joseph Turner & Co., as its presi- 
dent at a meeting at the Chemists’ Club on 
Jan. 23. Above to the right, the retiring 
president, DeWitt Thompson, Mathieson 
Alkali. At the right, Charles Frost, Prior 
Chemical, elected to the executive com- 
mittee. 



















Eleetron 


Microscope 


America’s first commercially built 

electron microscope, which enables 

scientists to picture minute objects 

at 100,000 times natural size, is 

now being operated in the Stam- 

ford Laboratories of American 

Cyanamid. Instrument is_ being 

used by Cyanamid’s scientists to 

develop new chemicals for industry 

and medicine. Instrument was 

developed and built by the RCA 

Research Laboratories in Camden, 

N. J. Studies made with the elec- 

tron microscope by Cyanamid 

research workers show that infin- 

itely fine particles of pigments 

used in the paper industry possess 

the same crystalline structure in 

small as in large pieces. This disproves the theory widely held heretofore that such 

pigments lose their crystalline character when precipitated as infinitesimally fine 
cles. This photograph shows crystals of precipitated chalk magnified 56,000 times. 


Thotos courtesy—American Cyanamid Co. 





Fuel tanks for new production combat aircraft capable of 
sealing holes caused by machine gun fire, are now in large 
scale production in the factories of The B. F. Goodrich 
Company. Orders for more than $2,000,000 have been 
received for these tank linings during the past 60 days. 
Development work on bullet-sealing tanks was started by 
Goodrich engineers more than two years ago. 


Delegates to A.C.S. Spring Meeting, St. Louis, on Mark 
Twain’s Mississippi, in April, will spend one evening 
listening to famous St. Louis Symphony Orchestra in a 
special concert for visiting chemists and their wives. 
Here F. F. E. Kopecky, member, Entertainment Commit- 
tee, Lynn A. Watt, Entertainment chairman, and H. E. 
Wiedemann, general chairman, confer with Symphony 
Conductor Vladimir Golschmann, who holds the contract 
for concert, 





Annual Sales Clinic of Eaton-Clark Company was held in Detroit on Jan. 7 and 8, in observation of 103rd Anniversary of the Com- 
pany founded in 1838. Group met for breakfast and luncheon on first day of the Clinic, at the University Club, where a group 
photograph was taken. Each member of the Executive Laboratory and Sales Staffs spoke on subjects previously assigned. 
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Dorr Reeeives 
Perkin Medal 


The 35th impression of the Perkin Medal, awarded 
by the American Section of the Society of Chemical 
Industry, was presented to Dr. J. V. N. Dorr, 
President of the Dorr Company, on January 10. 
Prof. Marston T. Bogert, Columbia University, is 
shown making the actual presentation. At the 
right is the chairman of the Section, Dr. Lincoln 
T. Work, Director of Research, Metal & Thermit. 





Soo 


Dr. Wallace P. Cohoe, N. Y. con- 
sultant and a former chairman 
of the Section, chats with Dr. 
M. C. Whitaker, Cyanamid Vice- 
President and a Perkin Medallist. 


At the left, top, Dr. F. M. Becket, consultant and President of the Chemists’ 
Club, also a Perkin Medallist; below him R. W. Shafor, Dorr Company. 
At the right, above, Goldthwaite H. Dorr, Medallist’s brother, who spoke on 
the Medallist as a boy and man. Below, Dr. Colin G. Fink, Columbia. 


Above, Mrs. J. V. N. Dorr; at the 
left, Paul Mahler, Stroock & Wit- 
tenberg; next, Dr. T. B. Drew, 
Columbia; at extreme left, Dr. 
Edward Bartow. At the right, 
Dr. Floyd J. Metzer, Vice- 
President, in charge of Research, 
Air Reduction. 





SPECIFICATIONS 








CE] CT ea nce ge Water-white 
Specific Gravity @ 20°/20°C. .... .0.88-0.89 
Wratet COMUNE 5c ces ch hol None 
Acidity as HCl..................Not over 0.01% 
BFIQUINMOIORN 2 oes cick ovis cen es cls. (OER C. 
Weight per Gallon............... 7.35 Ibs. 
RMR ORME a4 5s -c sia ccwea ewer 20°F. 
PROPERTIES 
Molecular Weight............ 92.5 
Solubility in Water.......... Negligible 
NEGMING POINE. x52. ete -— 123°C. 
Refractive Index @ 20°C....... 1.4015 
Specific Heat @ 20°C. ........ 0.451 ecal./gm. 
Heat of Vaporization ......... 79.77 cal./gm. @ 76.5°C, 
Surtade Rens. <5. 0c cee « 23.66 dynes/em. @ 20°C. 


ee ILLUSTRATIVE REACTIONS « » 


C,H,SH 
BUTYL 
MERCAPTAN 





NaSi 





NaS, RNH, 


CH; CH, CH, CH, Cl 











C,H,CN 6,816.8 
VALERO- KON NORMAL man BUTYL. 
NITRILE BUTYL : BENZENE 
CHLORIDE 
C,H,OR WaOR Mg CH MgCl 
MIXED KSON RNA GRIGNARD 
ETHERS REAGENT 
C,H,SCN C,H NR, 
BUTYL MIXED 
THIOCYANATE AMINES 
OTHER SHARPLES CHLORINE COMPOUNDS 
COMMERCIAL PRODUCTS SEMI-COMMERCIAL PRODUCTS 
Mixed Amyl Chlorides Normal Amyl Chloride + Polychloro Pentanes 
Dichloro Pentanes _ Amyl Chloronaphthalenes - Amy! Chlorophenols 
SHARPLES | —_ . 
THE SHARPLES SOLVENTS CORP. 
a PHILADELPHIA + » CHICAGO + »« NEW YORK 
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Chemical Industries Goes to a Party 


aes. eT AS Aa cee,. J " ~ ° r 

Friends of AARYER. Wasserschesd- 4 iREM-esident, Mallinckrodt Chemical W orks, tendered 
him a surprise testimonial dinner on his 70th birthday at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, 
January 8. The guest of honor received a beautiful clock as a memento of the occasion. 














Above, William Farley, American 
Cyanamid and Chemical, and 
John Smith, Vice-President of 
Manufacturing Operations, Chas. 
Pfizer & Co. At the left, Arthur 
C. Boylston, President of Mal- 
linckrodt. To the right, A. J. Hig- 
gins, Zinsser & Co. 


Left, James J. 
Kerrigan, Vice- 
President, Merck 
& Co. 








Joseph A. Huisking, Fritzsche 
Bros., who did splendidly as 
toastmaster. 


William D. 
Barry, Mallinck- 


rodt Chemical. 


“Ben” Spencer, well- 
known’ broker, and 
George W. Simon, 
Vice-President, Hey- 
den Chemical. 





Above, left, Leland I. Doan, Vice-President, Dow Chem- 
ical; directly above, Jesse L. Hopkins, President J. L. 
Hopkins & Co.; at the left, Florin J. Hailer, Director of 
Purchases, United Drug, and Francis J. McDonough. 
President, N. Y. Quinine & Chemical. At the right, 
Fred. G. Zinsser, Chairman of the Board, Zinsser & Co. 


























EWS OF THE MONTH 


GENERAL 


Chilean Nitrate Purchase 

HE much discussed and controver- 

sial question of this country’s pur- 
chase of Chilean nitrate as a measure of 
defense was settled on Jan. 11 when Jesse 
Jones announced that the Defense Supplies 
Corp. had completed negotiating a con- 
tract with Chilean Nitrate and Iodine 
Sales Corp. for 300,000 tons. 

The Federal Loan Administration stated 
price would be $18 a ton, which would 
make total cost around $5,400,000. Deliv- 
ery at Chilean ports of Iquique, Tocopilla 
and Antofagasta must be made before 
June 30. 

Of the total, 100,000 tons will be shipped 
directly to the U. S. for storage, and bal- 
ance will be stored temporarily in Chile. 

Mr. Jones added that the Chilean com- 
pany would pay the Chilean government 
$10 a ton of the purchase price in U. S. 
currency, in addition to 25 per cent. of its 
profit on the deal, as required by a Chi- 
lean law. 


British Buying Set-Up 

Work of the British Purchasing Com- 
mission in the U. S. is being carried out 
by a new body established by the British 
Government Jan. 14 in London under the 


























mid at Bound Brook 
Above, 
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Dramatic visualization of the growth of the 
Calco Chemical Division of American Cyana- 
in the past 25 years. 
bird’s-eye view of the plant today, 
At right is the plant as it appeared in 1915. 


name, British Supply Council of North 
America. Washington officials recently 
confirmed announcement of the new 
council. 

Council is to deal “with all issues of 
policy concerning supply, including repre- 
sentations to be made by the U. S. Admin- 
istration.” A. B. Purvis is head of the new 
council which relieves Viscount Halifax 
and his staff of purchasing duties. 


Calco’s 25th Birthday 

The story of 25 years growth of Amer- 
ican Cyanamid’s Calco Chemical Division 
from three small buildings in Bound 
Brook, N. J., producing two chemicals 
to the present plant which comprises over 
100 buildings, occupies 115 acres and 
markets nearly 1,000 chemical products 
was told this month in the company’s 25th 
anniversary message. 

Originally founded to produce interme- 
diate chemicals made scarce by the first 
World War, Calco soon went into the 
production of dyes, gradually extending its 
scope to chemicals for color and widely- 
used pharmaceuticals. Among pharma- 
ceuticals developed by Calco are sulfa- 
pyradine, sulfathiazole and sulfanilamide. 

Active in research since 1915, Calco 
did extensive laboratory work even in 


such basic chemica’ 


products as aniline 


ee. 
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Today, close to 250 
the 


and beta naphthol. 
scientists are connected with 
pany’s research program. 


com- 


Aside from the company’s already men- 
tioned developments in the pharmaceutical 
field, extensive research has been done in 
the application of dyestuffs. 
this work is last summer’s announcement 
concerning the application of fluorescent 
dyes to theater carpets. 


GOVERNMENT 


Magnesium Bottle-Neck? 
LONG-STANDING conspiracy 
A among the Aluminum Co. of 
America, Dow Chemical, the German dye 
trust, three other concerns and nine indi- 
viduals to curb the supply of magnesium 
was charged on January 30 in three indict- 
ments handed up by a federal grand jury. 
According to the indictments, the con- 
spiracy led Dow Chemical, sole American 
producer of magnesium, named as a de- 
fendant, to sell its product for 2lc a lb., 
delivered at the docks in Germany, while 
its price in this country was 30c¢ a Ib. 
Another effect was that competition in 
Europe was eliminated, according to the 
charges. Thus, it was alleged, the Dow 
company sold only to such English con- 


Typical of 


cerns as were licensed by the German 
dye trust. 

I. W. Wilson, president of American 
Magnesium and vice-president of Alcoa, 
and a defendant, issued a statement de 
claring that those corporations were “con 
the anti-trust 
and expressing confidence that a 


scious of no violation of 
laws,” 
full disclosure of the facts would show no 
wrongdo:ng, but, on the contrary, a sub- 
stantial contribution to the magnesium in- 
dustry by the defendants. 











The pooling of patents was defended 
in another statement by the Magnesium 
Development Corporation. Describing 
the pool as a “one-sided bargain for the 
U. S.” the statement went on: 

“It is only recently that the Army and 
Navy Departments have permitted mag- 
nesium, which is one-third lighter than 
aluminum, to be used in fighting aircraft. 
In 1939 production was more than tripled 
when over 8,000,000 Ibs. were produced. 
Production and fabrication this year will 
probably run at least twice as much.” 

Willard H. Dow, president of Dow 
Chemical and also a defendant, said he 
had not read the indictments and therefore 
could not comment at length. 

“T do not know of any violation on our 
part of anti-trust laws of the U. S.” he 
said. 

A spokesman for the General Aniline 
and Film Corporation denied any wrong- 
doing, and added: 

“The company has been and is whole- 
heartedly cooperating with the government 
in furnishing dyes, photographic supplies 
and other supplies for any use that the 
national defense may require. It vigor- 
ously denies that it is under any German 
influence whatsoever.” 


New Magnesium Producer? 


Magnesium produced by a new process 
reportedly cheaper than those now in use 
may soon come from a $12,000,000 plant 
near Cupertino, Cal., it was disclosed re- 
cently. Proposed plant is to be con- 
structed by the Permanente Corp., Oak- 
land, according to Henry J. Kaiser, its 
head, “upon successful conclusion of cur- 
rent conferences.” 

Conferences referred to were among 
lumber company representatives, con- 
tractors and Army engineers for bidding 
and contract awards. Although the De- 
fense Commission has made no final an- 
nouncement, it was said, it has already 
issued a “certificate of necessity” to the 
corporation which would permit it, over 
a five-year period, to deduct $6,500,000 
of the plant’s cost from its taxable in- 
come. 

Plan is to convert ore, principally from 
Nevada, into 12,000 tons of pig mag- 
nesium annually. Site will be near that 
of the huge cement plant owned by 
Permanente which is supplying material 
for Shasta Dam. 


Export License System Extended 


The government export license system 
was extended by an executive order Jan. 
10 to include potash and a number of non- 
ferrous metals, effective Feb. 3. New in- 
clusions embrace practically all common 
fertilizer and industrial salts of potash and 
all salts containing 10 per cent. or more 
of nickel. Also included are metallic cop- 
per, brass, bronze, zinc and nickel in a 
number of forms. 
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What Are the True Facts About Magnesium? 


(An Editorial) 


The smear tactics of certain 
elements in the present Adminis- 
tration has reached a new high in 
vituperation with the release of 
the news of the indictment of the 
Aluminum Co. of America, the 
Dow Chemical Company and oth- 
ers by a special war industries 
grand jury charging alleged world- 
wide conspiracy to control produc- 
tion of magnesium and fabricated 
magnesium products. 

To infer even by veiled innu- 
endo that these patriotic con- 
cerns actively cooperating in the 
National Defense Program have 
knowingly or even unwittingly 
assisted or cooperated with the 
Nazi regime to the detriment of 
America’s rearmament plans is a 
dastardly trick that the world’s 
most noted rabble rouser might 
well admire for its finesse of 
execution. In the parlance of the 
prize ring it is “hitting below the 
belt” with a vengeance. 

The news of the indictments was 
made public on January 30. On 
February 1 the Bureau of Mines 
issued its annual preliminary re- 
port on magnesium and in view of 
certain of the charges in the in- 
dictments the statement of the 
Bureau of Mines makes enlighten- 
ing reading. In 1940 output in this 
country amounted to 12,500,000 
pounds, an increase of 87 per 
cent. over the 6,700,000 pounds 
produced in 1939. In February, 
1940, Dow Chemical doubled its 
productive capacity at Midland 
and in January of the current year 
started operations at its new plant 
at Freeport, Texas. The result of 
this privately financed expansion 
is a productive capacity in 1941 of 
30,000,000 pounds! Still more sig- 
nificant is the statement that some 
4,000,000 pounds of the total sales 
in 1939 were drawn from stocks 
accumulated from previous years 
when supply exceeded demand. 
What more eloquent proof could 
there be that American industry 
over a period of years has had 
adequate supplies of magnesium 
available? Indeed the Dow Chem- 
ical officials showed rare judgment 
and courage when in 1939 and 1940 
they proceeded to expand produc- 
tive capacity so as to provide ap- 
proximately 13 million pounds in 
1940 and 30 million pounds in 1941. 


The Dow Chemical Company is 
roundly scored for entering into 
an agreement to purchase the Ger- 
man patents registered in the 
United States. It is, of course, 
known by every intelligent person 
that the laws of this country pro- 
tect German patents as well as 
those of all other countries who 
are members of the international 
patent agreement. If Dow Chem- 
ical had attempted to disregard 
these patents our own courts 
would have punished such viola- 
tion. To obtain use of these in 
this country several years ago it 
was necessary to give Germany 
free access to certain American 
patents. This situation was known 
to exist for many years and is in 
no sense peculiar to magnesium. 

To charge that these companies 
are responsible for inadequate sup- 
plies for an ever-increasing plane 
production program is grossly un- 
fair. The nub of the whole ques- 
tion is how long have our army 
airplane experts been interested in 
magnesium. 

“ It is our understanding that 
when the government experts were 
first approached on the use of 
magnesium in airplane construc- 
tion they vetoed such applica- 
tions and interest on their part 
was only indicated when it was 
clearly shown that Germany was 
utilizing the metal in a major way. 
Once such interest and need was 
made known, provisions were made 
to meet requirements of almost 
astronomical proportions. The 
Freeport plant of Dow was built 
in record time, despite delays in 
delivery of specialized equipment 
running from three to six months. 

In all sincerity we say that it 
is well that Dr. Herbert H. Dow 
did not live to see this day. We 
wonder just how many of the De- 
partment of Justice attorneys 
know that by the late Dr. Dow’s 
courageous’ single-handed stand 
against the then all-powerful Ger- 
man chemical industry, at a time 
when many of them were still 
in swaddling clothes, the United 
States was assured a bromine in- 
dustry, a fine chemical industry, 
and yes, indeed, if they knew a 
little chemistry, also a magnesium 
industry. 
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Exploring New Worlds With the Electron Microscope 


The Symposiarchs of the Chemists’ Club (N. Y.) presented three speakers at the January 


Dinner and Symposium. Left to right, 
Laboratories; 


vania Medical School. 


Dr. R. Bowling Barnes of Cyanamid’s Stamford 
James Hillier, R. C. A. Mfg. Co., and Dr. Stuart Mudd, University of Pennsyl- 
February meeting—‘“If We Go to War” will be held on February 19. 


Dinner reservations should be made with the Club. 


Articles specifically covered by the new 
order are listed in categories by the 
Division of Controls of the Department of 
State, in published form. 


Money for Critical Materials 

In a recent inventory of the stockpile 
of strategic and critical materials pur- 
chased by the Procurement Division of 
the Treasury Department for the govern- 
ment, it was disclosed that there is no 
provision for additional purchases of these 
materials in the 1942 fiscal year budget 
although an appropriation of $60,000,000 
for the current fiscal year still remains 
available until spent. The Federal Loan 
Agency, it is to be recalled, has a program 
of its own for acquiring strategic war 
materials. 


Gas Mask Carbon 

Approximately $10,000,000 in contracts, 
more than half of which is for new plant 
construction, is the gist of a government 
announcement this month concerning the 
Chemical Warfare Service, U. S. Army 
and its projects for procurement of gas 
mask charcoal and other chemicals used 
in gas-defensive appliances. 

War Department, in its announcement, 
stated that construction will be undertaken 
by certain companies on plants to be 
owned by the government and operated on 
a cost-plus-fixed-fee basis. 
this project are: 
Du Pont. 

Other contracts were let to furnish char- 
coal and other gasmask chemicals, it was 
said. 


Companies in 
Monsanto, Dow, and 


Plans for the erection of a new chemi- 
‘al plant adjacent to its present establish- 
ment at Monsanto, Ill., have been an- 
nounced by Monsanto Chemical Co. Cost 
f the new plant, it was said, will be de- 
trayed by the government which is to 
etain title to the buildings and installa- 
ions. Monsanto is leasing the ground to 
he government. 
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Monsanto, under the agreement, is to 
operate the plant for the manufacture of 
chemicals for gas protective equipment, 
at no profit. 

The government has made two other 
such arrangements with 
cerns, it was understood. 


chemical con- 


Badger Wins Contract 

A contract involving $9,388,330 for con- 
struction and installation of equipment of 
a TNT and DNT plant at Sandusky, Ohio, 
to be operated by the Trojan Powder 
Company, has been awarded to E. B. 
Badger & Sons Co. of Boston. 


COMPANIES 


Phosphate Mining Expands 

Phosphate Mining Co. expects to com- 
plete early this year two additions to its 
plants at Nichols, Fla., whose products 
will supplement the company’s present 
chemical output. 

One plant, according to the company, 
will produce sulfuric acid made by the 
contact process while the other will pro- 
duce phosphoric acid making use of sul- 
furic from the new plant and phosphate 
rock from the company’s own mines. 
From its produced phosphoric acid, the 
company plans to produce triple super- 
phosphate and other fertilizer phosphate 
chemicals. 

The new concentrated superphosphate, 
it was said, will be marketed as “PM” 
triple. 

Phosphate Mining has been producing 
Florida pebble phosphate since ’05. Com- 
pany operates its own power plant for 
chemical furnace operations, mining and 
flotation plants, drying, 
calcining. 


grinding and 

Electric furnace operations of the com- 
pany produce elemental yellow phosphor- 
ous from “the only electric furnace in 
Florida for the 


production of phos- 


phorus.” From this, company makes food- 
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grade phosphoric acid and a concentrated 
superphosphate marketed under the trade 
name “Electrophos.” 


Niacet Safety Record 

Presentation of a safety award plaque 
for “what may have been the longest 
record ever made by a plant of its class in 
the country” was made recently by Globe 
Indemnity Insurance Co. to Niacet Chemi- 
cal, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

According to Globe officials, Niacet 
chalked up a 635-day-period without a 
lost-time accident. The safety record cov- 
ered 1938, 1939 and part of 1940. Niacet 
in 39, was given a district award for its 
record by Associated Industries of New 
York and in 1940 received national recog- 
nition by the National Safety Council, it 
was said. 


Dow Extends Workers’ Benefits 

Workers employed at the Ethyl-Dow 
Co., Wilmington, Del., are now entitled to 
hospitalization and surgical operation bene- 
fits as the result of company participa- 
tion in a broad program, Dr. Willard H. 
Dow, president, Dow Chemical announced 
recently. New coverage is part of a 
group benefit plan inaugurated by the 
company in 1934 for life insurance, sick- 
ness and accident benefits. 


Plastics Instead of Metals 

Monsanto’s new program to study uses 
for plastic materials so as to free strategic 
metals for defense needs got under way 
last month, according to an announcement 
by Dr. Thomas S. Carswell, director of 
plastics research at the Springfield, Mass., 
division. 

Doctor Carswell disclosed that there is 
no shortage either of plastic compounds 
or the raw materials from which they 
are made. Idea back of Monsanto’s re- 
search program is to replace such metals 
as aluminum, brass, copper, zinc and cer- 
tain types of steel in many consume: 
products with synthetic plastic compounds. 

Citing the successful use of plastics 
by many manufacturers in replacing cast 
or stamped metals, Carswell pointed to 
wide-range experimentation in this field 
to uncover new uses of plastics to aid in 
the defense program. A new Monsanto 
plant for the manufacture of Resinox 
phenolic molding compounds now is near- 
ing completion, he added. 


Chemical Engineers Wanted 

Openings for qualified chemical 
gineers have been announced by the 
United States Civil Service Commission 
which invites applications until further 
notice at its Washington office. Appointees 
will perform engineering work in such 
fields as pilot plant investigation, design 
and installation of equipment and correla- 
tion of research data in the specialized 
branches of chemical engineering in which 


en- 


appointments are made. 
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Further Expansion in Volume of Shipments 


Priorities Board Created—Potassium, Nickel Compounds Now 
Subject to Export License Rules—Diamond Forms Texas 
Subsidiary—General Chemical 


Plans West Coast Plant 














UTSTANDING development in the 

past 30 days was the appointment 
of a Chemical Priorities Board. Such 
action, however, was more or less antici- 
pated in the trade. It is not expected 
that the Board will find it necessary at 
the moment to set up any elaborate rules 
or regulations, or to actively assume con- 
trol of distribution, but the ways and 
means of preventing possible bottlenecks 
now exists. 

By a presidential proclamation the list 
of chemicals and metals subject to export 
license by the State Department Division 
of Controls has been expanded consider- 
ably, including such important items as 
potassium chlorate, potassium carbonate, 
potassium cyanide, potassium perchlorate 
and potassium permanganate. Nickel com- 
pounds, containing 10% nickel, are also 
included, the more important items in 
this category being nickel carbonate, 
nickel chloride, and the oxide. 

Considerable dissatisfaction is noted 
over the red tape involved in the issuance 
of export licenses. In an effort to correct 
this obviously bad situation the President 
has authorized the issuance in certain in- 
stances of blanket licenses. These at first 
will apply to Canada only, but may be 
extended later to Great Britain and pos- 
sibly other countries, 

Chemical production continues at a high 
peak. Defense industries are rapidly ex- 
panding operations. On the other hand, 
as yet the Government has actually pur- 
chased but relatively small quantities. The 
outlook over the next few months is for 
an accelerated rate of consumption and 
increasingly greater difficulty in purchas- 
ing spot quantities, particularly for export. 
Writing of ’41 contracts has just about 
ended. Producers are faced with a diffi- 
cult problem of meeting heavier contract 
commitments and manufacturing opera- 
tions are generally at or close to peak 
levels. Prices are firm but there is no 
evidence of run-a-way markets. Pre- 
miums are being paid for a few items in 
the spot markets, particularly where these 
products are going into the export market. 


Diamond’s New Plant 

Expecting to begin operation upon 
completion of its new plant in Dallas 
this August, Diamond Alkali Co. of 
Texas, subsidiary of Diamond Alkali Co., 
recently was incorporated to manufacture 
and distribute alkalies and other chemi- 
cals in Texas. New company, it was 
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Important Price Changes 
ADVANCED 
Dec. 31 Jan. 31 
Strontium chloride sas’ Se $0.22 
Sodium silicofluoride 091% .0934 
DECLINED 
Lead arsenate $0.09%4 $0.09 
Tin tetrachloride 253% .2514 
Sodium antimoniate 14% .14 











announced, has taken over the Gulf Coast 
Chemical Co. which it will operate as a 
division. 

Main office of the Gulf Coast division 
will be maintained in Houston with 
branch offices in other cities. 

New plant, which is being constructed 
by Rust Engineering Co., Pittsburgh, will 
be for the manufacture of silicate of soda 
and other silicate products. Products of 
the parent company, Diamond Alkali, 
Pittsburgh, are soda ash, caustic soda, 
bicarbonate of soda, chlorine, carbon tetra- 
chloride and other divisions manufacture 
silicate of soda, bichromate of soda and 
calcium products. 

Officers of the parent company are J. T. 
Richards, president; G. S. Cooper, vice- 
president and F, W. Fraley, director of 
sales. For the Texas company S. W. 
Walters is local manager of sales. 

A. L. Geisinger, Diamond Alkali Co., is 
in charge of construction and manufac- 
turing. 


General Chemical On Coast 

Construction of a new plant in Van- 
couver, Wash., initial project of which 
will provide facilities for the manufac- 
ture of sulfate of alumina, has been an- 
nounced by General Chemical Co., 
through Floyd A. Johnson, Pacific North- 
west manager. 

New plant will provide local production 
for paper mills in the area. In addition, 
warehouse facilities will be provided to 
enable the company to carry complete 
stocks of other chemicals consumed in the 
industrial area. 


Barada & Page Expansion 

All assets of Russell-Hale Chemical 
Co., Houston, Tex., and New Orleans, 
La., and the Russell-Hale Co., have been 
purchased by Barada & Page, Inc., Kan- 
sas City, Mo., it was announced recently 
by W. M. Betts, president of the agricul- 
tural and industrial chemical company. 
Hale remains with Barada as manager of 
the New Orleans branch, he disclosed. 


Chemical Industries 





Houston plant just taken over by Bar- 
ada & Page is at 2812 Center st., com 
prises a one-acre site with two ware- 
houses and two sheds. Southern Pacifi 
railroad lines serve the plant. Georg: 
Page, vice-president, is acting as man 
ager of this plant until a new manager 
is selected. New Orleans pant is located 
at 858 South Front st. 

According to Betts, both plants will 
carry complete stocks of heavy industrial 
chemicals and both plants shortly wil! be 
enlarged to take care of added lines. 

Barada & Page operates plants in 
Wichita, Tulsa, Oklahoma City and 
Dalias. 


New MCA-Manual TC-1 

The Manufacturing Chemists’ Associa- 
tion has released a revision of M.C.A. 
Manual TC-1 on the unloading of tank 
cars containing sulfuric or mixed acids. 
New material includes a recommended 
piping arrangement for the thawing and 
discharging of tank cars containing frozen 
or congealed acid or oleum, designed to 
eliminate possible hazards from accumu- 
lated tank pressures and acid overflow. 
Copies of the revised Manual may be 
obtained at 12c each from the Associa- 
tion’s Washington, D. C., office, located 
at 608 Woodward Building. 


McCann In New Quarters 
McCann Chemical Co. has removed to 
new headquarters at 1022 W. Main St., 
Louisville, Ky., C. W. A. McCann, presi- 





3S 


Cc. W. A. McCANN 


dent announced recently. McCann is dis- 
tributing industrial cleaning compounds, 
heavy chemicals, oil, polishes and janitor 
supplies under the trade name ‘‘Avalon.” 

McCann is running this year for state 
Senator of the 38th district, Kentucky, on 
the Democratic ticket he has announced. 
The laundry and dry cleaning plants of 
the state are sponsoring him, it is under- 
stood. 
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FINE CHEMICALS 


Influenza Increases Call for Medicinals 


Government Purchasing Heavy—Mercury Moves Higher—All 
Tartars Sharply Advanced—Natural and Synthetic Menthol 
Quotations Up—Scearcity of Caffeine Continues Unchanged 


HE wide prevalence of grippe and 
influenza throughout the country and 
particularly in the midwest and southwest 
noticeably stimulated sales of certain 
seasonable fine chemicals and pharma- 


ceuticals. Movement of medicinals, phar- 
maceuticals and fine chemicals also 
received considerable impetus through 


government purchasing and export sales. 

The price structure of mercury became 
much firmer in the period under review. 
This trend was caused, it was stated, by 
the prevalence of rainy weather in the 
western mining regions. The trade was 
particularly interested in reports that the 
U. S. embassy in Mexico City had adver- 
tized that sellers of the metal might make 
their offerings direct to the procurement 
division of the Treasury Department at 
Washington. Market gossip had it that 
more direct efforts were being made to 
prevent mercury going to Germany 
through Siberia. The strength in the 
metal had the effect of further firming the 
market for mercurials. 


Tartars in Sharp Advance 


One of the sharpest advances to be 
made in the fine chemical field in many 
months took place in the tartars. The 
new levels are the highest since the last 
World War. Continued scarcity of the 
raw material was responsible for the sud- 
den increases. These were, however, not 
entirely unexpected by the industry. Some 
indication of the degree of scarcity of spot 
stocks can be gotten from the fact that 
the advance in tartaric acid was 5%c and 
in Cream of Tartar 4c. 


Caffeine Stocks Low 


Both natural and synthetic menthol 
were quoted higher in the past 30 days. 
Stocks of the natural are at a low point 
and buyers are 
available. 


material when 
A slightly easier tone was re- 
ported in camphor but stocks are none too 
plentiful and any sudden rush of buying 
would likely force advanced quotations. 
The situation in caffeine becomes worse 
rather than better in so far as spot stocks 
are concerned. 


taking 


Producers are taking care 
of the requirements of regular contract 
customers but what little material is in 
second hands is bringing prices as high as 
$7.50 per lb. Demand for alcohol is heavy 
with prices extremely firm. The scarcity 
of certain of the minor alkaloids is un- 
relieved. into 
above the 


Movement of glycerine 
consuming channels was 


average. 
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Important Price Changes 
ADVANCED 
Dec. 31 Jan. 31 
Acid, tartaric $0.46% $0.51%4 
Cream of tartar .38% -42%4 
Menthol, synthetic 3.20 3.65 
Ay natural 3.60 $.75 
Mercury 7 163.00 167.00 
Rochelle salt .28% .32%4 
Seidlitz mixture . .21%4 .223% 
Tartar emetic, tech 3634 .393 
= " U.S.P. 4134 445% 
DECLINED 
None 











New Mallinckrodt Officers 

A. C. Boylston, a director of Mallinck- 
rodt Chemical Works since 1922 and vice- 
president and general manager since 1925, 
has been elected president of the company, 
succeeding the late Oscar L Biebinger. 
In his 32 years with the company he has 
been research chemist, plant superinten- 
dent, and general manager. 

Dr. F. W. Russe, a director since 1922 
and secretary since 1925, is the new vice- 
president. He retains the position of 
secretary. M. A. Frohock, a director 
since 1928, also assistant secretary and 
treasurer since 1928, and general sales 
manager since 1935, has been elected a 
vice-president. S. W. Coleman, merchan- 
dise manager, succeeds Mr. Frohock as 
general sales manager. 


Pfizer’s New Laboratory 
Charles Pfizer & Co., announced re- 
cently plans for a new research labora- 
tory and office building which will 
cost, including equipment, approximately 


$750,000. 
Fritzche Adds Offices 


New branch sales office to cover Texas, 
Louisiana, lower parts of 
Arkansas and Alabama and the Western 
tip of Florida has been opened by Fritz- 
sche Brothers, Inc., N. Y. City, at 502 
Esperson Bldg., Houston, Texas. 

T. F. May, who covered this territory 
for the company from the St. Louis office, 
is in charge. 


Mississippi, 


Acquires Two Companies 

Liquid Carbonic Corp., Chicago, an- 
nounced recently through its president, 
C. G. Carter, acquisition of two compan- 
ies operating in the oxygen and acetylene 
producing fields. 

One, the Independent Oxygen Co., Cin- 
cinnati, was acquired for cash and merged 
with Liquid Carbonic’s oxygen-manufac- 
turing subsidiary, Wall Chemicals Corp. 


Chemical Industries 


The second acquisition, Wall Chemicals, 
Ltd., operating in the oxygen-acetylene 
fields with plants in Montreal, Toronto 
and Windsor, was bought with stock and 
cash payments in Canadian funds. 

Canadian plants, it was understood, will 
be owned and operated by a direct sub- 
sidiary, Wall Chemicals Canadian Corp., 
Ltd., organized especially for that pur- 
pose. This gives Liquid Carbonic a total 
of six oxygen and seven acetylene produc- 
ing plants. 


South American Trade 

Industrial researchers representing many 
American concerns and banking execu- 
tives are taking part in an “industrial 
exploration” of South America sponsored 
by the National Research Council. Ac- 
cording to Maurice Holland, director of 
the council, the tour has been undertaken 
at the request of the government and a 
full report of possibilities for industrializa- 
tion in Colombia, Peru, Chile, Argentina, 
Uruguay and Brazil will be made. 


WASHINGTON 
(Continued from page 205) 


$151,997,990 in 1939. By-product fertiliz- 
ers in other industries accounted for an 
additional $9,889,144. 


Washington Notes 


Exports of chemicals and allied prod- 
ucts in 1940 were the largest in the past 
decade, the Commerce Department re- 
ported. Valued at $256,000,000, the ship- 
ments showed a 29 per cent. increase over 
1939. Price advances accounted for some 
of the large increases in the value of in- 
dustrial chemicals sent abroad, but sub- 
stantial gains in quantities were recorded 
for smokeless powder, calcium carbide, 
non-fertilizer potassium compounds, so- 
dium cyanide, sodium bichromate and 
chromate, ammonium sulfate and copper 
sulfate. 

A conference with manufacturers, ship- 
pers and government officials will be held 
February 17th by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s bureau of service to discuss 
the need and character for federal regula- 
tion of private motor carriers for trans- 
porting explosives. E. H. DeGroot, Jr., 
bureau director, said the information and 
views obtained will supplement the 1938 
hearing on the same subject. 

Representative Smith of West Virginia 
has reintroduced the Interior Department’s 
bill to regulate explosives. Forty chemi- 
cal ingredients listed in the version which 
died last session are omitted. The new 
bill applies to “small quantities,” while in 
the discarded measure quantities of one 
ounce or more were covered. “Ingredi- 
ent” is now defined as “phosphorous and 
active oxidizing chemicals that can be 
combined with one or more reducing ma- 
terials to produce an explosion.” 
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HE heavy demand for coal-tar chem- 
icals of the past few months con- 
tinued and in fact expanded considerably 


in the past 30 days. This was particularly 
true of the coal-tar solvents. Toluol is 
in heavy demand and spot stocks are still 
practically unobtainable. Benzol  ship- 
ments moved in greater volume and stocks 
at the month-end were smaller than for 
some time past. Producers report a sus- 
tained continuance of export inquiries. 

The entire price structure of the group 
holds firm and unchanged. Price revisions 
were limited to substantial reductions in 
hydrogenated solvents, including such 
products as cyclohexane, cyclohexanol, 
cyclohexanone, methyl cyclohexane, 
methyl cyclohexanol and methyl cyclo- 
hexanone. The use of these products has 
increased considerably in the past few 
months and economies in production have 
been passed on to consumers. 

The call for cresols, certain grades of 
cresylic, phenol and phthalic anhydride 
was specially heavy from the plastics and 
resin fields. Contract purchasing of tar 
acids by the disinfectant producers has 
been well above the average of the last 
two years but some slight decline in spot 
buying was reported near the month-end. 
Creosote shipments were _ seasonally 
higher. Naphthalene is well booked ahead 
and stocks are limited. 

By-product coke oven statistics show 
month-by-month expansion, Tar oil re- 
covery in December reached 60,684,407 
gals., as compared with 58,941,803 gals. 
and 57,708,726 gals. in December of ’39. 
Preliminary estimates for ’40 place the 
total at 696,300,000 gals. as against only 
526,913,467 gals. in the corresponding 
period a year ago. Light oil December 
output was 20,018,155 gals., as against 
19,813,788 gals. in November and 19,069,- 
413 gals. in December of ’39. The ’40 
total is reported at 214,700,000 gals., 
which compares favorably with 183,814,- 
352 gals. in the ’39 period. Preliminary 
estimates also indicate a decided jump in 
benzol production last year, the respective 
figures being 132,745,000 gals. and 104,- 
913,000 gals. Naphthalene production in 
December showed a gain of 5% over 
November. Toluol recovery in 1940 to- 
talled 24,800,000 gals., as compared with 
19,767,000 gals. in the preceding year. In 
connection with these figures it is interest- 
ing to note that toluol exports for the 
first 9 months of ’40 amounted to 42,928,- 
783 lbs., valued at $2,481,038. 
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COAL TAR CHEMICALS 


Toluol Continues in Very Heavy Demand 


Barrett Announces Substantial Reductions in Hydrogenated 
Solvents—Better Call for Benzol—Volume of Export Inquiries 
Sustained—By-Product Coke Operations Increased in December 








Important Price Changes 


ADVANCED 
Dec. 31 Jan. 31 


None 
DECLINED 
Cyclohexane : $0.17 $0.16 
Cyclohexanol . .26 .23 
Cyclohexanone .. .40 Je 
Methylhexaiue ................ mY 4 .16 
Methylhexanol .......... .26 23 
Methylhexanone ..... & .40 we 











Demand for most intermediates held at 
a steady pace in the period under review. 
Dye producers report sustained interest, 
particularly in certain items largely used 
in goods going into army uniforms, etc 


To Deal in Coal-Tars 
A new company to export and import 
coaltar chemicals was formed recently by 
Robert Joseph and Julius Rosenthal. It 
will be known as the Commercial Steel & 
Chemical Corp., 80 Broad st., N. Y. City. 


New Para Producer 

Production of paradcihlorobenzene was 
begun recently by Delta Chemical Manu- 
facturing Co., Baltimore, Md., in connec- 
tion with the company’s output of mono- 
chlor-, orthodichlor-, trichlor- forms of the 
same chemical and hydrochloric acid. 

Delta, which operates plants in Hope- 
well, Va., and Cincinnati, O., also pro- 
duces calcium and sodium hypochlorite, 
according to D. H. Koumjiam, general 
manager. 


PERSONNEL 


Cowles’ New Officers 

New officers of Cowles Detergent Co., 
Cleveland, elected at a recent meeting of 
the board of directors are: E. N. Horr, 
vice-president and general manager; C. 
C. Bassett, vice-president and director of 
sales; C. C. Barrett, secretary and 
treasurer; C. H. Fisher, assistant secre- 
tary aud treasurer. 


Others in New Positions 

Joseph A. Mullen, president, South- 
ern Acid & Sulphur Co., St. Louis, has 
been elected president, Jefferson Lake 
Sulphur Co., Inc., New Orleans, La., 
replacing A. A. Meyer. ...L. O. Cros- 
by, Crosby Naval Stores, Inc., Jackson, 
Miss., is president of the newly-formed 
Associated Industries of Mississippi. . . 
Howard Kellogg, president, Spencer 


Chemical Industries 





Kellogg & Sons, Inc., has been re- 
appointed director, Buffalo branch of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of N. Y. by 
the board of directors. 

George A. Anderson was elected 
president and chairman of the executive 
committee of Charles Pfizer & Co., 
New York, at a recent meeting of the 
board of directors. Also elected were: 
Emil Pfizer, chairman of the board; 
John Smith and John J. Powers, vice- 
presidents; Albert A. Teeter, treasurer; 
Elmer C. Otto, secretary. 

G. B. Dingley is now district sales 
manager, beverage division, for New 
York and Connecticut of the Crown 
Cork & Seal Co., Baltimore, Md., ac- 
cording to an announcement by E. J. 








DR. RUSSELL L. JENKINS 


Appointed Director of Monsanto’s Re- 
search, Phosphate Division. He is now 
at Anniston, Ala. 


Costa, vice-president. . . . R. C. Hol- 
brook was elected president of Wall 
Chemicals Corp., Ltd., Montreal, re- 
cently (Story of Wall and its acquisi- 
tion by Liquid Carbonic is elsewhere in 
this issue).... J. H. Sprenger has been 
appointed Southern sales representa- 
tive for the Process Equipment Divi- 
sion, H. K. Porter Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. He will operate from Memphis, 
Tenn. ... Herbert B. Larner recently 
was re-elected president of the board 
of health of Glen Ridge, N. J. 


Investigates Shellac 


Gordon Obrig, member of the indus- 
trial design department, Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., recently was retained 
by the Shellac Information Bureau 
to assist Barsky & Strauss, Inc., en- 
gineers, in research work and trade 
investigations on the growing uses of 
shellac. 


Personnels (cont'd on page 225) 
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HERE were the usual small fluctua- 
tions in prices of miscellaneous oil, 
fats and waxes with the trend generally 


upward. In some cases refiners were 
forced to raise prices as they found costs 
of some crudes advancing. Buyers seem 
reluctant to make future commitments at 
high prices while deliveries of oil bought 
at lower prices are moving out at good 
volume. 

Chinawood oil continues rather quiet 
with little buying. Dehydrated castor, 
which is becoming more popular is mov- 
ing in good volume as are special linseed 
oils which are supplanting perilla and 
Chinawood in some operations. 

It is expected that higher shipping rates 
will make themselves felt in the not too 
distant future. As a special instance, it 
has been stated in the trade that a 40 per 
cent, increase on shipments of oiticica 
from South America is feared by March 1. 

Denatured olive oil is very slow. The 
new crop oil from Greece, which should 
be available at this time is not yet being 
offered. 

In the first part of the month with the 
carnauba wax market showing a firmer 
tone, buyers began to take some notice. 
However, the large consumers resisted 
the trend toward higher prices and as a 
result the situation turned somewhat 
easier toward the end of the month. 
Ordinarily buyers would be contracting 
for supplies four to six months ahead but 
consumers are interested only in covering 
from month to month. 

The most important item to come out 
of naval stores market during January 
was new method of establishing quotation 
on the official Savannah market. The 
recognition of sales of rosin in barrels 
was abolished and only sales in drums 
will establish the official posted quota- 
tions. This clears up a confusing situa- 
tion which existed when sales of both 
barrels and drums were recognized. Rosin 
in drums brings higher prices than in 
barrels and when both were sold on one 
day split quotations resulted. When only 
drums were sold on one day and only 
barrels on the succeeding day or vice 
versa undue fluctuations occurred which 
did not reflect the true market values. 

With dealers and traders bidding for 
limited offerings, gum turpentine moved 
during the month to a new high of 37% 
cents a gallon at Savannah. 

Rosin experienced the reverse situation 
where offerings exceeded demand. 
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RAW MATERIALS 
Higher Shipping Rates Forecast in Near Future 


Chinawood Market Quiet But Firm—Higher Prices for Im- 
ported Raw Materials Expected as Result of Higher Far East 
Freight Rates—New Method of Quoting on Rosins in Effect 








Important Price Changes 
ADVANCED 
: Dec. 31 Jan. 31 
Acid, Stearic, doubl 
eee $0.09%4 $0.10 
Oil, corn, crude .....:.......... 06% % 
Linseed ............ ; ‘ .084 .090 
Menhaden, Crude ........ .30 .35 
Palm, Niger .........:.... 04% 04% 
Peanut; Crude ................. 05% 055% 
Soybean, Crude ...... ; “0534 -06 
EMOTICON soc c seca ecscevecsscaces 32 37% 
Wax, Candelilla ............ .19 19% 
Carnauba, No. 3, 
CONOR songs iaccccnscanceie 57 58 
DECLINED 
None 














Another important event in the naval 
stores situation was the new 1941 Com- 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


Interest Centers Largely in Ammoniates 


Organics in Strong Technical Position—Little Spot Stocks of 
Sulfate Available—Cyanamid Well Sold Ahead—Mixers Busy 
in Southern Area—Ample Stocks of Potash—Nitrate Quiet 


modities Credit Corporation distribution 
agreement which went into effect on Jan- 
uary 17. Under this agreement, the con- 
tracting distributors must report each day 
all sales of rosin, and receive from the 
government supplies from 30 to 60% of 
the sales, the percentage to be stated by 
the distributor at the time of the sale, 
within the range of the percentage stated. 

Export business was very dull with few 
inquiries. There was quite a flurry of 
excitement when three big Japanese 
houses with American headquarters in 
New York made inquiries for an order 
said to total 15,000 barrels. Hopes were 
quickly deflated when the inquiries were 
withdrawn. However, it does indicate 
that Japan and probably other foreign 
countries are in need of supplies and if 
shipping is obtainable, orders will prob- 
ably be forthcoming. 


Piper Dies Suddenly 
Henry A. Piper, 62, manager of the 
planning division of Du Pont, died Jan. 
7 after an appendectomy. 















RADING activity in raw fertilizer 

materials centered largely in the or- 
ganic ammoniates. Tankage and dried 
blood moved into higher price levels. 
Aside from a few scattered offerings of 
sardine meal, the Baltimore market was 
extremely quiet. Scrap and Japanese 
sardine meal were difficult to obtain. 
Offerings of fertilizer materials from 
South America were light due to the 
problem of obtaining freight space. 


Sulfate Stocks Small 


Chemical fertilizer materials are mov- 
ing in good quantities for this period of 
the year. Spot stocks of sulfate of am- 
monia are virtually unobtainable except 
at greatly increased premiums. The pre- 
liminary production figures for 1940 to- 
talled 1,434,383,000 lbs., a gain of 23.6% 
over the ’39 figure. Buying of potashes is 
still light but this situation is expected to 
change materially in the near future. Pro- 
ducers of domestic material have assured 
the trade that while there will likely be 
no sizable surplus stocks that there will 
be ample material for all consumers. Out- 
put of cyanamid is well sold ahead and 
very little is available for spot sales. 
Nitrate of soda is moving in fair tonnages 
and further pickup is confidently expected 
in the next few weeks. 








Chemical Industries 





Important Price Changes 
ADVANCED 
Dec. 31 Jan. 31 
Blood, dried, N. Y. $2.40 $2.75 
Fish scrap, meal, Calif 2.50 3.00 
Hoofmeal f.o.b. Chicago, 
unit 2.50 2.70 
Tankage, ground, N. Y. 2.35 2.60 
DECLINED 
None 











Mixers in the South are now actively 
engaged in production operations. By 
now they have placed the major portion 
of their business for the coming fertilizer 
season and sales over the next 30-60 days 
will be largely confined to small replace- 
ment stocks. 

Those interested in the fertilizer indus- 
try will find particularly interesting the 
comments of John E. Sanford, president 
of the National Fertilizer Association, on 
page 172 of the current issue. 


Sheffield Heads Coronet 


John R. Sheffield was elected president 
and director of Coronet Phosphate Co., 
New York City, on Feb. 3. Office of 
president has been vacant since the death 
of G. C. Menninger in 1930. 

At the director’s meeting a dividend of 
50c a share was declared payable Feb. 15 
to shareholders of record on Feb, 8. 
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Suppliers Report Heavy Contract Totals 


Paint Manufacturers Expect Biggest Year in a Decade—Gov- 
ernment Big Buyer of Coatings—Steady Increase in Acetone 
Shipments—Higher Freight Rates for Shellac— 


PIGMENTS AND SOLVENTS === 

















HE paint industry is definitely head- 

ing into one of the biggest years in 
its history. On the basis of contracts 
already written, 1941 will eclipse even the 
fine sales volume that was piled up in 
1940. In a report just issued by the De- 
partment of Commerce, sales reported by 
579 establishments amounted to $396,622,- 
786 in 1940 as compared with $379,276,- 
938 in 1939. The greater part of the 
increase was made in the latter part of 
the year. A feeling of optimism comes 
from the belief that the second half of 
1940 was only the beginning as a large 
number of private industrial and Govern- 
ment projects are still in the first stage 
and will be ready for large coatings in the 
coming year. 

This paint activity along with large 
consumption of carbon black and zinc 
pigments by the rubber industry as well 
as an expected increased activity in the 
paper coating industry foretells a rosy 
year for the suppliers of pigments and 
fillers. 

Chemical colors and the titanium and 
zinc pigments have been setting a fast 
pace with a sustained demand. 
no shortage of materials and none is in 
sight, but many consumers are stocking 
up as a precaution against higher prices. 

An item that is now taking on signifi- 


There is 





cance is the increase in freight rates due 
to the difficulty in obtaining shipping 
space. Two items affected are casein 
and shellac. Effective Feb. 1 freight 
rates are $16 a ton on Argentine casein, 
an increase of $4 a ton. Importers have 
also announced that on April 1 there will 
be an increase of 25 per cent in freight 
rates on shellac from Calcutta. At pres- 
ent, the demand for this material is light 
but in view of possible price increases 
more buying is expected. 


Solvent Prices Firm 

OLVENTS are commanding consid- 
S erable uttertion. There is a broad 
demand with prices firm and stable. Cur- 
rent output is moving out rapidly and 
almost directly into consumption leaving 
little or nothing available in the open 
market. Increased industrial production in 
general and increased output of smokeless 
powder in particular are reflected in the 
demand for ethyl alcohol and substantial 
quantities of acetone. In the case of 
acetone, the consumption is steadily in- 
creasing and continues to be quoted at 
premiums over manufacturer’s prices. 
There is very little being offered in the 
open market. 

Methanol has also been showing consid- 
erable strength although some observers 








WILLIAM P. PICKHARDT 


STANLEY WEIL 


The chemical industry has lost two prominent executives by sudden death. William P. Pick- 
hardt, senior vice-president of General Aniline & Film died Januray 22 at the age of 60. 
Stanley Weil, vice-president, Natural Products Refining, died January 31 of pneumonia. 
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in the trade believe this to be a seasonal 
activity which will slack off with the 
passing of the winter season. 

Carbon tetrachloride consumption is at 
a high peak and shipments are moving 
out rapidly, reflecting a high rate of oper- 
ations in the machine tool industry. 
There is an especially broad demand for 
butyl acetate, butyl alcohol and several 
other articles in the group. 

Coal tar solvents, namely, toluol, ben- 
zal and xylol are moving out in large 
volume, a good portion of the toluol going 
into munitions production. There is good 
inquiry in the market but prices are re- 
maining firm. At present stocks of most 
items are believed to be sufficient to pro- 
vide for demand. However, in view of 
an expanding industry and with many 
government-financed munitions and arma- 
ment plants to go into operation in the 
coming year, a further broadening of de- 
mand should be in store. 

Petroleum solvents and naphthas re- 
main in strong demand. New business 
inquiries along with heavy orders and 
shipping instructions kept suppliers busy. 
Expanded production is finding a ready 
market as quickly as the new material 
becomes available. 


Ellis Dies in Florida 

Carleton Ellis, 64, one of the country’s 
most outstanding chemists, died Jan. 13 
of influenza in a Miami Beach hospital. 
The astonishing career of this interna- 
tionally known figure was discussed by 
A. D. McFadyen in Cuemicat INpus- 
TRIES (Personalities in Chemistry Series) 
April, ’40, p. 488. 

Following the death of Carleton Ellis 
his son, Bertram Ellis, announced that the 
laboratories, located at 98 Greenwood ave., 
Montclair, N. J., will be continued under 
his direction. 


Research on Sulfur 

Devoting its initial investigation to a 
study of fundamentals in the use of sulfur 
as an insecticide and fungicide, Texas Guli 
Sulphur has announced plans for a long- 
range program of research to uncover basic 
information regarding sulfur at Boyce 
Thompson Institute, Yonkers. Investiga- 
tion will be under the direction of Dr. 
Frank Wilcoxon. 

According to Texas Gulf, it is hoped 
that this program of research will clarify 
existing knowledge regarding fungicidal 
or insecticidal sulfur. Establishment of 
specific physico-chemical data such as 
vapor-pressure or sulfur dusts and the in- 
fluence of particle size on controlling in- 
sects and plant diseases is planned. Re- 
sults of the investigations will be published 
periodically. 





Practising Law Institute, 150 Broad- 
way, N. Y. City, will conduct a series of 
12 lectures on patent law. 
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New Uses Uncovered 
For Diethyl Oxalate 
In Lubricating Oils 


U.S.I. Product is Utilized to 
Inhibit Corrosion, Dewax Oils 


BERKELEY, Calif—A novel field of ap- 
plication for diethyl oxalate in the manufac- 
ture of lubricating oils has been revealed by 
two patents issued to inventors here. 

One of the two patents covers the use of 
diethyl oxalate as a corrosion inhibitor in lu- 
bricating oils, particularly those compounded 
with metallic naphthenates to inhibit piston 
ring sticking. Oils of this type, according to 
the inventors, are frequently found to have 
undesirable corrosive effects on many bearing 
alloys. The addition of 1% of diethy] oxalate, 
it is said, proves highly effective in inhibiting 
corrosion. 

Corrosion tests conducted by the inventors 

(Continued on next page) 


Solox Used as Solvent 
For Mold Facing Binder 


WILMINGTON, Del.—An air-drying wash 
for mold faces and cores can be prepared by 
dissolving one pound of binder in one gallon 
of Solox, U.S.I.’s proprietary alcohol-type sol- 
vent, it is reported here by the manufacturer 
of the binder. Denatured ethyl alcohol may 
also be used as the solvent. 

When this solution is sprayed on mold faces 
or cores and allowed to air-dry, a smooth hard 
surface results, it is claimed. It is said that 
the binder acts to cement the grains of sand, 
thus reducing the tendency to cuts and washes 
when the metal enters the mold. If a more 
refractory surface is required, two quarts of 
dry plumbago or other refractory per gallon 
of wash may be suspended in the mix, accord- 
ing to the binder manufacturer. 





Foundry molds are improved Yj treating the faces 


or cores with a solution of binder in Solox. 


Rainy-Day Writing Paper 
BUITENZORG, Java — Waterproof paper, 


on which it is possible to write even in pour- 
ing rain, can be prepared by treating the 
paper with a mixture of latex, finely powdered 
glass, and a creaming agent, it has been re- 
ported by an investigator here. 

While the paper is not well adapted to ink, 
it can be easily written on with pencil and can 
be used for printing or typing, it is claimed. 





Wider Market for “DRY-ICE” 


Seen in New Industrial Fields 


Treatment of Oils and Pigments, Refrigerated Shipments, 
Shrink Fits of Metal Parts Among Rapidly Growing Applications 


Uncovery of new industrial uses and extention of existing ones are combining 
to broaden the market for “DRY-ICE”* (solid carbon dioxide). Originally 
known chiefly as an excellent refrigerant for keeping ice cream chilled, “DRY- 
ICE” has in the last few years become an invaluable industrial tool, employed 





Prevents Coated Sheets 
From Sticking Together 


WILMINGTON, Del.— The tendency of 
lacquered sheets of paper or metal foil to 
cling together can be eliminated by using a 
coating containing a small amount of sodium 
lauryl sulfate, it is claimed in a patent granted 
to an inventor here. 

A typical lacquer is described as having 
the following proportions: 


Nitrocellulose ; 
COTRIIE COTO S ors os okie wcciecensionga 30.0 
Sodium laury! sulfate. ...cccccsecseee 


A suitable solvent mixture is said to con- 
sist of: 


Per cent 
Betal:  OEUIES win ccdd csirccicsuenbcteant 20 
Se. Mig cec cdc eececcdeesceness 25 
Car GeONix cs cecsccteceelacetseeias 5 
TOIL Vicckcchccawareemcks Seaekeaeees 50 


Reports on Compatibility of 
Resins with Cellulose Acetate 
BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Tests recently con- 


ducted here indicate that cellulose acetate is 
completely compatible with Accroides, almost 
completely compatible with Elemi, Sandarac, 
and Mastic, it is reported. 

Acetone and dioxan were said to be suitable 
solvents for the resin-acetate mixtures. 


Drug Trades Banquet March 13 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—The 16th Annual Ban- 
quet of the Drug, Chemical and Allied Trades 
Section of the New York Board of Trade will 
be held at the Waldorf-Astoria in this city on 
March 13. Reservations should be made as 
early as possible. 














in a wide variety of manufacturing processes. 
Some of these applications depend on the low 
temperature of “DRY-ICE”; others employ it 
as a convenient source of carbon dioxide gas. 

Among the most novel applications of 
“DRY-ICE” is its use in the treatment of raw 
materials in manufacturing plastics, paints, 
lacquers, and printing inks. According to re- 
cent findings, it is particularly useful in treat- 





‘"DRY-ICE"' can be easily handied with tongs. 


ing chemicals that are subject to the deterio- 
rating effects of oxidation. In the treatment of 
linseed oil, for example, it is reported that 
carbon dioxide, sublimed from “DRY-ICE” 
and released, has the double effect of prevent- 
ing oxidation and of effecting a desirable 
agitation of the liquid. 

Recent information discloses that “DRY- 
ICE” is also employed in the dry grinding 
and mixing of pigments for paints, lacquers, 
and printing inks, where the “DRY-ICE” is 
often ground in the mill together with the pig- 


*Manufactured and supplied by Pure Carbonic, 
rated, an associated company of U.S.I. 


Incorpo- 


(Continued on next page) 


“DRY-ICE” 
REFRIGERATOR 
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Shrink fits for metal parts and refrigeration of perishable goods are among the widening applications 
for ''DRY-ICE,"' which has established itself as a valuable industrial tool. 
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Reduces Casein Foaming 


With Aliphatic Alcohols 





NEWTON, Mass.— Foaming in casein 
paints and similar compositions can be re- 
duced or prevented by the addition of one of 
the lower aliphatic alcohols, such as amy] or 
butyl, according to a patent granted to an in- 
ventor here. The alcohol-containing composi- 
tions flow freely, retain their adhesive proper- 
ties, and remain stable for long periods of 
time, it is claimed. 

A typical composition is said to have the 
following proportions: 


Parts 
CRIA oi oa cu bet vin dee cskes wee ewan 100 
Sodium RuOrides .o.occccsccscccccossss 10 
DMD sor ick caine b-ctiwmgiebee te sr eucen 15 
er. ec anecauphidsewes onneee ee 500 
a rer ee rer errr ere 855 
Butyl alcohol... .o..cccsvserccceccscnes 40 


Amy! Alcohol and ~~ Alcohol 
are produced by U.S.I. 


Diethyl Oxalate Uses 


(Continued from previous page) 
demonstrate the value of diethyl oxalate as 
‘an inhibitor, it is reported. For example, test 
strips of a copper-lead bearing alloy, immersed 
for 224 hours at 200° F. in a Western oil com- 
pounded with 1% aluminum dinaphthenate, 
showed a weight loss of .0733 gram. When 1% 
diethyl oxalate was added to the oil, weight 
loss under the same conditions was only .0049 
gram, it is said. In the case of a similarly com- 
pounded Eastern oil, it is claimed that the 
diethyl oxalate addition reduced weight loss 
from .2758 gram to .0359 gram for a copper- 
lead alloy, and from .1389 to .0005 for a cad- 
mium-silver alloy. 

According to the inventors, the ester addi- 
tion also improves the color and appearance 
of used compounded oils, without destroying 
the ability of the compounded oils to inhibit 
pisten ring sticking. 











As Selective Solvent in Dewaxing 

The second patent reveals the use of diethyl 
oxalate as a selective solvent for dewaxing 
petroleum oils, in combination with a solubil- 
ity-enhancing solvent such as secondary butyl 
alcohol. Such a solvent mixture, it is said, 
results in an excellent yield of oil with a low 
pour point. 

These applications appear to constitute a 
relatively new field of industrial usefulness 
for diethyl oxalate, which heretofore has been 
employed chiefly as an intermediate in dye- 
stuff and pharmaceutical manufacture and as 
a component of special-purpose lacquers. 

Diethyl Oxalate is produced by U.S.I. 
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Suggests Alcohol to Aid 
Secondary Oil Recovery 


GOLDEN, Colo.—Ethyl alcohol can be 
employed as an economical aid to the sec- 
ondary recovery of oil, it has been reported 
here. The alcohol, it is said, is employed 
in the form of a 1% aqueous solution, 
which has the effect of reducing the sur- 
face tension of the oil, without forming 
any emulsion of the crude oil. 














“DRY-ICE” in Industry 


(Continued from previous page) 
ment. As “DRY-ICE” passes directly from the 
solid to the gaseous state, it leaves no moisture 
or other residue and, of much more impor- 
tance, provides an inert atmosphere to safe- 
guard against fires and explosions. 

Increased production in the aircraft and 
automotive industries is expected to consume 
larger quantities of “DRY-ICE” for making 
shrink fits of metal parts. Here the “DRY- 
ICE” is customarily employed in combination 
with alcohol or with Solox, U.S.I.’s proprietary 
solvent. Chilling the metal for shrink fits, it 
is claimed, does not affect the physical prop- 
erties produced by previous heat treatments. 
Bulletin No. 63, giving complete details of 
this process, is available from U.S.I. 

In some sections of the country, solid car- 
bon dioxide is being used in combination with 
water ice for refrigerator car shipments. The 
extremely low temperature of the solid carbon 
dioxide and the subliming carbon dioxide are 
advantageous in keeping the car contents in 
proper condition. 


Describe Novel Process 
For Decorating Ceramics 


WASHINGTON, Pa.—Results comparable 
to the silk screen process of decorating cera- 
mics can be obtained by the use of a coloring 
material having high affinity fer printing oil 
and low affinity for the ceramic surface, it is 
claimed in a patent granted to two inventors 
here. 

The coloring material, it is said, is prepared 
by mixing a dry vitrifiable color with enough 
acetone to form a thin paste and then adding 
a little pine oil. The mixture is agitated and 
the acetone driven off. The acetone, it is 
claimed, acts as a carrier for the pine oil, 
dispersing it throughout the entire mass of 
color particles, and leaving a thin oil film on 
every particle. 








| TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENTS 








Further information on these items 
may be obtained by writing to U.S.I. 


A new cleaner for aluminum, tin, and their al- 
loys is said to remove animal, vegetable, and 
mineral oils, as well as solid dirt, and to pro- 
vide a greater margin of safety than many other 
types of alkaline cleaners. Maker says it is 
completely soluble, can be used in hot or cold 
water. (No. 420) USI 


A packless valve is described as especially suit- 
able for handling gasoline, oils, and other 
liquids, It is said that packing is replaced by 
a seamless metal seal formed by bellows, and 
that bellows are protected from erosion by a 
metal housing. (No. 421) 
Us" 
A tung oil substitute is said to have been tested 
both in laboratories and in actual use, with 
results that are reported to indicate that it is 
equal or superior to tung oil itself. The sub- 
stitute is produced from domestic materials, 
it is claimed. (No. us 
| 


Shrink-proofing of wool may be accomplished by 
a new process now undergoing test, it is re- 
ported. It is said that the process can be 
applied to yarns before knitting or weaving, 
that it does not affect softness, warmth, or dye- 
ability, and that it is expected to be adaptable 
to present textile plant methods. (No. 423) 


US| 
A chemically resistant plastic that is said to have 
been successfully employed in construction of 
equipment for handling acids and alkalis is now 
available in the form of flat sheets for use as a 
floor covering, it is reported. It is said that 
the sheets can be secured to floors by a cold- 
setting cement, also described as chemically 
resistant. (No. 424) 
S| 


A paint deodorant is said to be suitable for 
mixing with finishes of the type employed in 
interior decorating. Maker states that it reduces, 
though it does not entirely banish, unpleasant 
odors, and that it decreases fumes that cause 
smarting of eyes. (No. 425) 

US| 
A plastic cement is described as especially suit- 
able for setting machinery and anchoring bolts 
and studs. According to the maker, it expands 
on setting to form a tight joint, and is not 
attacked by many of the commonly used sol- 
vents. (No. 426) 

oo 


A non-slip powder has been developed for ap- 
plication to wet, oily, or greasy floors, it is 
reported. It is said that the powder eliminates 
the slipperiness, temporarily provides a surface 
like abrasive paint, can be cleaned up by 
sweeping and applied as often as _ slippery 
substances accumulate. (No. 427) 

US| 
A non-patented lacquer is said to possess excel- 
lent flexibility, adhesion, coverage, and resist- 
ance to humidity, and to be available at rela- 
tively low cost. (No. 428) 


A new white paint will withstand temperatures 
up to 2,840° F., the manufacturer claims. It 
is said that the paint is of extreme whiteness 
and that it can be applied by brush, spray, 
or dip to refractory or metal surloces. (No. 429) 
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PERSONNELS 


(Continued from page 222 


Thomas W. Bacchus, vice-president 
and director of Hercules Powder has 
resigned, it was announced Jan. 29... 
Joseph H. Klaber is now a member of 
the technical sales and research depart- 
ment of Quaker Chemical Products 
Corp. . Hubert Kaub has_ been 
appointed representative for the Uni- 
versal Gear Corp., Indianapolis, in Col- 
orado and Wyoming. 

H. B. Merrill, chief chemist for A. F. 
Gallun & Sons Corp., Milwaukee, has 
been called to active service with the 
Chemical Warfare Service. ... Roy E. 


Bundy has been promoted to the office 
of Cleveland district sales manager in 
charge of Ohio and Michigan for Rum- 
ford Chemical Works... R. A. Asbury, 





R. A. ASBURY 


manager of American Cyanamid’s Joliet 
plant for the past 10 years has been 
manager of the corporation’s 
Chattanooga plant with supervision of 
mining interests in Georgia and other 
Southern states, John F. Fredriksson, 
vice-president, announced recently. 


made 





Newest Member of Shinola Family has Eye Appeal. 
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Revise Disinfectant Standards 


The recommended revisions of Coal 
Tar Disinfectant (Emulsifying Type), 
Commercial Standard CS/70-38, and 


Cresylic Disinfectants, Commercial Stand- 
ard CS71-38 which were circulated on 


November 5, 1940, to those concerned 
have been accepted. The Division of 


Trade Standards of the National Bureau 
of Standards reported that a very satis- 
factory majority of manufacturers, dis- 
tributors, and users approved the new 
standards, and in absence of active oppo- 
sition they may be considered effective 
for new production from Feb. 1, 1941. 


New Glo-Coat Building 
S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., Racine, 
Wis., the 
construction of a new Glo-Coat building 
to Johnson & Henrickson. 
New buiiding will be approximately 
104 by 165 feet, irregular in shape with 


has awarded a contract for 


a cork-insulated cold room in the base- 
ment for special storage purposes. 


Nopeo Expands 
As a result of a refinancing plan of the 
SEC, extensive 
undertaken by 
Harrison, N. J., 


dent, announced recently. 


plant expansion will be 
National Oil Products, 
Charles P. Gulick, presi- 


Package is of Rich-Looking 
Metallic-Foil Silver in Attractive Modern Design. 


Chemical Industries 


Part of the funds will be used to build 
plant additions and otherwise increase pro- 
duction facilities, he said. Total net sales 
of the company, he added, have increased 
almost without interruption during the 
past 10 years. 

Under the new SEC plan, underwriting 
groups sold $1,500,000 worth of sinking 
fund debentures, due in 1955, and 35,965 
shares of common stock at $28 per share. 

Development of a flatting 
agent for flat wall paints and under-coat- 


new type 
ers after several years of research work 
has just been announced by the technical 
service bureau of Metasap Chemical, sub- 
sidiary of National Oil Products, Harri- 
son, N. J. 

Known as “Metasap 579,” new product 
is essentially a concentrated solution of 
aluminum stearate, 
color akin to pure honey. 


its consistency and 
It is added to 
paste or pony mixer, then ground through 
the regular mill. 


American-Marietta Elects 
Two new vice-presidents and one new 
the board were 
stockholders of the American-Marietta 
Co., Chicago, at a recent meeting. 


ae 


member of elected by 


Beaver, general manager of the 
company’s operations at Marietta, O., and 
High Point, N. Car., and Muir Rogers, 
the mid-Western industrial 
finishes division are the new vice-presi- 
dents. Grover M. Hermann, 
elected to the board. 


manager of 


Jr., was 


Revertex Enlarges 

Revertex Corp. of America has taken 
new and larger quarters at 37-08 Northern 
Blvd., Long Island City, N. Y., it has 
been announced. Offices, laboratory and 
compounding plant have been removed to 
the 
ber, 


new address. New telephone num- 
TRonsides 6-5760. 


Ushkow Memorial 
A tablet was unveiled on Jan. 31 at the 
plant of Endo Products, manufacturing 
chemists, Richmond Hill, N. Y., in honor 
of the memory of the late David E. Ush- 
kow, founder and former president, who 
died July 16, 1940, of a heart attack. 
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Heavy Chemicals, Coal-Tar Products, Dye-and-Tanstuffs, Colors and Pigments, Fillers and Sizes, 
Fertilizer and Insecticide Materials, Petroleum Solvents and Chemicals, Naval Stores, Fats and Oils, etc. 





wing 


Chemical prices quoted are of American manufacturers for mills, or for spot goods at the Pacific Coast are so designated. 























spot New York, immediate shipment, unless otherwise specified. Raw materials are quoted New York, f.o.b., or ex-dock. 
era aa f.o.b. a are specified as such. Import chem- ~~ sold f.o.b. works gent yar are so designated. 
icals are so designate e current range is not “bid and asked,” but are prices from 
Oils are quoted spot New York, ex-dock. Quotations f.o.b. different sellers, based on varying grades or quantities or both.* j 
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bulk-bgs, delv ....tona 93.50 96.00 93.50 96.00 96.00 Sulfanilic, 250 Ib bbls, ‘wks Ib. ieee AF : a7 By, 18 
Broenner’s, bbls Ib. 1.11 eR 1.11 Sulfuric, 60°, tks, wks ..ton _|_. 13.00 = “23000 oo TOO 
Butyric, edible, c-l, wks, cbys lb. 1.20 1.30 1.20 1.30 1.20 1.30 c-l, cbys, wks 1 | 25 ; 1.25 oor 3.25 
synthetic, c-l, drs, wks Ib. .22 .22 .22 66°, tks, wks . ee ems a), . 16.50 ny) eae 
wks, Ic i See 23 .23 < ce” os = ..100 b. pom <—s 064 1.50 aa 1.50 
tks, wks : . 5 3 | 21 ‘2 i Or i .064 .08 06% .08 .063 08 
Caproic, normal, ie. :.:37, 39 35 .30 3D 530 .40 Fuming (Oleum) 20% tks. : ‘ : 
Chicago, bbl Ib. 2.10 2.10 2.10 wks .ton . 18.50 . 18.50 18.50 
Chlocoouldente, 1500 Ib drs. Tannic, tech, 300 Ib bbls Ib. .54 56 54 .56 44 © .56 
wks Ib. .031%4 .05 03% .05 03% .05 Tartaric, USP, gran, powd, 
Cheenda, 99% %, drs, delv Ib. 15% .17% .15% .17% .15% .17% 300 Ib bbls <a<ts (35896 352 46% .52 35% .46% 
Citric, USP, crys, 230 Ib Tobias, 250 Ib bbls .......1b. 55 .60 Bs 60 ao .60 
bbls. wlb.6 .20 21 .20 21 20 21% — bottles ... 4 2.00 es 2.00 a 2.00 3s 
anhy gran bbls .....Ib.b .23 .23 ; ‘ gs ; aad BY “ +. Ree 17 
Cleve! s, 250 Ib bbls Ib. 57 ; 57 57 i pe bbls wr” no prices no prices no prices 
resylic, 99%, straw, HB, Aubumen, 11g ake, 
drs, wks, frt equal ..gal. .68 .70 .68 .70 68 .70 _ ensinpepenacaet. ib SS 62 85 62 .SS° .62 
99%, straw, LB, drs, wks, coe ao, is oA ad 18 elo 18 13 18 
frt equal... gal, .68 .70 .68 .70 .68 75 egg, edible Ib. .65 .68 65 .68 53 65 
resin grade, drs, wks, Pa Alcohol, Amyl (from Pentane) 
ee RR es lb. 083% .0934 .0834 .0934 .0834 .09%4 tks, dely te eee a <buL ae PC ore lll 
Crotonic, bbls, dely a “ee | .50 21 .50 21 .50 C4. OPS, GAY oo kicks Ib. ie p46 ee ee seek 
Formic, tech, 140 lb drs” lb. 10% 11% 10% .11% .10% .11% Icl, drs, delv ee aan aoe ay aikot ane eaen 
Fumaric, bbis Ib. 2 .28 .24 .28 .24 ava Amyl, normal l-c-l drs_ 
Fuming, see Sulfuric - (Oleum) Wyandotte, i ee Ib, or 25 sie. é 25 Per pe 
Gallic, tech, bbls Ib. .90 .93 .90 .93 75 -93 secondary, tks, delv Ib. 
USP, bbls ee Ib. .92 95 .92 95 .92 95 drs, c-l, delv E of 
H, 225 lb bbls, wks .....Ib. 45 .45 45 OE ee i is, Gr 09% ... 9%4 ... .09% 
Hydriodic, USP 47% . Ib. 2.42 2.42 2.30 2.42 tertiary, rfd, l-c-l, drs, lb. ..- .09 cae .09 ah .09 
Hydrobromic, 34% conct 155 Benzyl, cans .......... SO... 3's 68 eee -68 68 1.00 
lb cbys, wks ........ im 02 ‘ ae : a5 44 Butyl, normal, tks, f.o.b. 
Hydrochloric, see muriatic wks, frt all’d see | «a .09 tee 09 see -09 
Hydrofluoric, 30%, 400 Ib c-l, drs, f.o.b. wks, 
bbls wks Ib. .06 .06% .06 .06% .06 .06% oe ee Bere, ee, -10 
Hyc rofluosilici c, 35%, "400 Butyl, secondary, tks, 
bbls, % . 09 09% .09 09% «09 09% _. Sapiens ~doe yh, et yes ace yh 
Lact ee 7 eae é oes 08} 
act Sls s2%, das, $00 Wd 02% .039%4 02% 03% 0254 .03%4 Bk Se | > a * > Onion 
22%, light ref’d, bbls . Ib. .03% .04% .03% .04% .03% .04% Me GWe=. oc co ee a 163% 3 : 
44%, light, 500 ib bbls. Ib. .06% .07% .06% .07% .06% .07% tks Ib. is ee 5) =e : 
44%, dark, 500 Ib bbls. Ib. .05% .0634 .05% .06% .05% .06% Capryl, drs, tech, wks . 1b. |--- 8 7 8 “3 85 
50%, water white, 500 Cinnamic, bottles ..... Ib, 2.00 2.50 2.00 2.50 2.00 2.50 ‘ 
Ib bbls eee ace ee Ib. .10% .11% .10% .11% .10% .11% Denatured, CD, 14, c-l 
panei, Be ee i tae a 12 nar 12 12% oo 18h a = cauatae > — 32% rs, 32% cs. es: ogi 
t’s, 40 «40 . -40 t yy »w x be i aie ‘ ‘ .202 
Maleic, powd, kgs a ~ * 30 .30 30 -40 eR wany sakaiub, cl, ‘ ; ° ; 
Malic, pews, og Ib. ‘a 4 oe - ‘as 07%, drs, wks gale... STS... 37% .34% 37% 
Mi , tks, w ....N uni 0° . . : : . i sie 24} obs .241 205 24% 
a acl Sunt ‘08s 009 10085 [009 [008 .009° Denatured, SD, No. 1, tks, hie ae 
a Powdered boric acid $5 a ton higher in each case; USP $15 higher; valde: ¢ eee paper pate vend “iphieitacce ascii 
b Powdered citric is %c higher; kegs are in each case %c higher than 
bbls; y Price given is per gal. ABBREVIATIONS—Anhydrous, anhyd; bags, bgs; barrels, bbls; 
* The prices shown this month generally are those in effect on Friday, carboys, cbys; carlots, c-l; fess-than-carlots, Icl; drums, drs; kegs, kgs; 
Jan. 24, 1941. powdered, powd; refined, ref’d; tanks, tks; works, f.o.b., wks. 
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ENAMELS 
LACQUERS 
PRIMERS 
SURFACERS 












































© AROPLAZ 1031 is an oxidizing, phenol-modified alkyd of medium oil length, 
—_ which combines the fast, hard through-dry and water resistance of a phenolic with 
TE RESIN LINE the durability of a pure ‘alkyd. 
THE COMPLE AROPLAZ 1031 is also readily compatible with nitrocellulose; and its solutions in 
asian coal-tar hydrocarbons are low in viscosity. High-solid lacquers made with it are 
w” ESTER GumM—"" 'Y very tough and durable, possess good alcohol and cold-check resistance and do 
“g & pene’*—pure phenolics not take very much longer to dry than the cotton itself. 
ame cueM’”*— modified types AROPLAZ 1031, therefore, with or without nitrocellulose, while not recommended 
a cuM"’— baste for whites, is a very versatile alkyd for such diversified uses as automotive primers 
row, — oe and surfacers, hardware finishes, toy and truck enamels and special wood lacquers. 
mproPpLaz’”—o°y" 
NATURAL ae yee grades Str b &F W tt b Corp. 
* Registered y.S. Patent Office O0C 1} En ere 
aa 60 East 42nd Street New York 
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U. S. P. 
FORMALDEHYDE 


y Manufactured by 
Our Associated Company 


KAY FRIES CHEMICALS, INC. 


West Haverstraw, New York 
TANK CARS - BARRELS - DRUMS 
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Alcohol, Diacetone 
Ammonium Persulfate 


Prices Current 


Ammonium Phosphate 
Borax 








Alcohols (continued): 
Diacetone, pure, c-lfi drs, 
delv ... 
tech, ‘contract, ‘drs, c-l, 


delv 
Ethyl, 190 proof, molasses, 
tks 


Furfuryl, tech, 500 ib Ft ie 
Hexyl, secondary tks, delv 4 
c-l, drs, delv 
eens al, drs, wks “* 
Isoamyl, prim, cans, wks lb. 
drs, Icl, delv 


craigs Ib. 
Isobutyl, ref’d, Icl, drs. Ib. 
ee ees. |e 


tks bees Gini ete 
Isopropyl, ref’d, 91%, c-l, 
drs, f.o.b. wks, frt 


wks, frt all’d ... gal. 


Tech 91%, drs, above 


terms ‘ . gal, 
tks, same terms. . ‘gal. 


Tech 98%, drs, above 
a, Ee eet al. 
tks, above terms... gal. 

Spec. Solvent, tks, wks gal. 
Aldehyde ammonia, 100 gal 


drs eae ; 
Aldehyde Bisulfite, bbls, 


elv sia is fete oe 
Aldol, “~s 55 and 110 eal, 
1 


drs, 


Alphanaphthol, crude, 300 “4 


1 
Alphanaphthylamine, 350 Ib 
1 


Alum, ammonia, lump, c-l, 


ls, wks 100 Ib. 
dely NY, Phila 100 Ib. 


Mapai c-l, bbls 


100 Ib. 
ad c-l, bbls, wks 100 Ib. 
Chrome, bbls ....100 Ib. 


—e lump, c-l, bbls, 


wks . 100 Ib. 


Granular, c-l, i 


100 lb. 
Pond. c a bbls, wks 100 Ib. 
Soda, bb ls, wks 100 lb. 


Aluminum metal,c- 1,NY 100 lb. 
Acetate, 20%, bbls Ib. 


Basic powd, bbls, delv lb. 
32% basic, bbls, delv lb. 
Insoluble basic powder, 
bbls, delv ee Ib. 
Soluble normal pwdr lb. 
Soluble basic powder Ib. 


Chloride anhyd 99% wks Ib. 
b 


93%, wks 


Crystals, c-l, drs, wks s Ib. 


= drs, wks Ib. 


delv 
Hydrate, 96%, light, 90 Ib. 


bbls, delv iy cise oe Ib. 
heavy, bbls, wks ..... lb. 
ee eee Ib. 
Palmitate, bbls ........ Ib, 
Resinate, pp., bbls .... Ib. 


Stearate, 100 Ib bbls. ee, 


Sulfate, com, c-l, bgs, 


wks A ae 100 Ib. 
c-l, bbls, wks 100 Ib. 
Sulfate, iron-free, c-l, bags, 
wks : » «+100 Tb; 
e-l, bbls, wks 100 Ib. 


Aminoazobenzene, 110 lb kgs lb. 


Ammoniaanhyd fert com, tks lb. 
— anhyd, 100 Ib cyl Ib. 
50 lb cyl Ib 


26°, 800 Ib drs, delv .. Ib. 
Aqua 26°, tks, NHe . .cont. 
Ammonium ” Acetate, kgs lb. 


Bicarbonate, bbls, f.o.b. 


wks 100 Ib. 
Bifluoride, 300 Ib bbls . .Ib. 


Carbonate, tech, 500 Ib 
Ss co one Ib 
Chloride, White, 100 Ib 


bbls, wks .100 Ib. 
Gray, 250 lb bbls, 
wks 00 Ib. 
Lump, 500 Ib cks spot lb. 
Lactate, 500 lb bbls ... .Ib. 
Laurate, bbls .. Ib. 
Ee 80% anhyd, 
Naphthenate, bbls .... Ib. 
Nitrate, tech, bbls .....1b. 
Oleate, drs ... Ib. 


Oxalate, neut, cryst,  powd, 
bbls 1 
Perchlorate, kgs 


: . Ib. 
Persulfate, 112 Ib ‘kgs Ib. 





f Prices are 1c higher in each case. 
higher 1m each case. 


g Grain alcohol 25c a gal. 
z On a f.o.b. wks. basis. 
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** On a delv. basis. 


Current 1941 1940 
Market Low High Low High 





Ammonium (continued): 
Phosphate, diabasic tech, 
powd, 325 lb bbls ....Ib. 
Ricinoleate, bbls rae 


07% oe 07% 7" 07% .10 
1 ole : 


Stearate, anhyd, bbls. rts os 244 oo .24y 
Paste, bbls .. .06 .06% ‘ 06% 
Sulfate, dom, f.o.b., bulk ton 29.00 30. 00° *29. 00 30.00 an, ae 
Sulfocyanide, ure, kgs ; 65 c. .65 : 65 
Amy] Acetate (from pentane} 
ERS UME SS baioncs 2 Ib. 105 .105 105 
c-l, drs, delv . : Ib. 115 : mle 115 
icl; dre, dély .........Ib. 5 i ee Bp Pi] 
tech drs, delv ae Ll sit. ie — 12 
Secondary, tks, delv. lb. 08% ; s0B%.... 08: 
c-l, drs, delv ...... Ib. 09% 09% : 09: 
tks, delv ate lb. . BSS av 08% ... O08, 
Chloride, norm, drs, wks ib. 56 .68 56 .68 -56 68 
mixed, drs, wks’... Ib. 0565 .0665 .0565 .0665 .0535 .0665 
tks, wks coe meas). ta 465 ..; .0465 .0465 
Mercaptan, drs, wks ...1b. 1.10 Sty 1.10 ; 1.10 
Oleate, lcl, wks, drs Ib. 25 A .25 eo 
Stearate, Icl, wks, drs. lb... .26 ; .26 .26 
——- nT | ee m. 102 Ai 162° 0a sd 
wks Ib. . 09 : .09 - 09 
kaitlins Sin 960 lb drs and 
WR ed la he Masai Ib. : 144. 14% 1414 
Annatto fine oa 25m 39 .34 39 .34 39 
Anthracene, 80- 85% hich RS 55 et 55 ‘ 55 
Anthraquinone, sublimed, 125 
oS retire | 65 65 65 
Antimony metal slabs, ton 
lots ... : A om. 14 nom. .14 
Butter of, see ‘Chloride’ pelt 
Chloride, soln, cbys ....Ib. 17 é ae 17 
Needle, powd, bbls .... a 16 : 16 16 ao 
Oxide, 500 Ib bbls | en 143%. 12 14% 13 153%, 
Salt, 63% to 65% 705 drs lb. 28 .28 2 nom. 
Archil, conc, 600 lb bbls Ib. “no prices no prices no prices 
Double, 600 Ib bbls ....Ib no prices no prices no prices 
APOCIGTE, WES... oc pocicc sue ; +8 30 18 30 18 30 
Arrowroot, bbls ......... Ib, ‘9914 110 0914.10 .09 10 
AvSORIG, DAMIR! 6455505665 Ib. no prices no prices 
Red, 224 lb cs kgs ....1b. no prices no prices 173% 18 
White, 112 lb kgs = cabs 03%, 04% .03% .04% .03 041% 
Barium gy gamed on: 
200 gs, wks .....ton 50.00 45.00 50.00 45.00 62.50 
Nat a 1% 1 er, sialic 
c-l, wks, bgs . 43.00 . 43.00 43.00 47.00 
Chlorate, 112" tb kgs, NY ri 45 . 45 .20 45 
Chloride, 600 Ib bbls, we 
<5 ss 77.00 92.00 77.00 92.00 77. = 92.00 
Dicnide, 88%, 690 Ib drs ‘tb. pars 10 : .10 a2 
Hydrate, 500 lb bbls a .05%4 .07 .05%4 .07 ‘est .07 
Nitrate, bbls ..... Ib. 0814 110% (08%4 110% .09% 10% 
Barytes, floated, 350 Ib ‘bbls 
ee eae ton _. “OS45 . 25.15 25.15 
Bauxite, bulk, mines ....ton 7.90 10.00 7.00 10.00 7.00 10.00 
Bentonite, c-l, 325 mesh, bes, 
Mes id da sg Wiantie alae ors — 16.00 16.00 16.00 
eee on 11.00 11.00 11.00 
Benzaldehyde, tech, 945 ib 


drs, wks 
Benzene (Benzol), 90%, Ind. 
8000 gal tks, ft all’d gal. 
90% c-l, drs ; gal. 
Ind pure, tks, frt all’d ay 
— Base, dry, 250 ib. 


Benzoyl Chloride, 500 lb drs Ib. 
Benzyl Chloride, 95-97% _ 


drs 
Beta- ‘Naphithol, 250 lb bbls, b 


ae " sublimed, 
POE WIR. ois ars 8 30s b. 
Tech, 200 lb bbls ee 
Bismuth ‘metal «1D 


Chloride, boxes ........lb. 
Hydroxide, boxes ...... Ib. 
Oxychloride, boxes ... .lb. 
Subbenzoate, boxes ....lb. 
Subcarbonate, kgs ..... ib. 


Subnitrate, fibre, drs ...1b. 
Trioxide, powd, boxes . lb. 


Blanc Fixe, Pulp, 400 lb. bbls, 
wks ton h 35.00 42.50 35.00 42.50 50. 


Blez ashen Powder, "800 Ib drs, 
c-l, wks, contract 100 Ib. 
Icl, drs, wks Ib. 

Blood, dried, f.0.b., NY unit 

Chicago, high grade . unit 


Imported shipt ...... “unit 
Blues, Bronze Chinese .... 
Prussian Soluble ... Ib, 


Milori, bbls : 
Ultramarine,* dry, wks, 
bbls 
Regular grade, group 1 ib. 
Pulp, Cobalt grade ...Ib. 
Bone, 4%4 + 50% raw, 
ee Oe ton 
Bone pry 100 Ib kgs ....Ib. 
Meal, 3% & 50%, imp ton 
Domestic, bgs, Chicago ton 
Borax, tech, gran, 80 ton lots, 
sacks, delv ........ tons 
UE OE ee wckes ton?é 


45 50 45 -50 a9 .60 


14 14 14 16 
19 119 19 1 
14 114 14 16 
70 70 70 


"23. 128—Ss(« 123s 1282328 
a a ee a) 
ss «2 sw Oe. lCUmm 


1.25" 1:35 “1:25 <1.85 “2.25 
sou 52 ou 52 a 52 


3.20 3.25 3.20 3.25 
3.35 3.46 3.35 3.46 


i" 
w 
ur 


1.48 1.51 1.48 1.51 


CO WHR WWW we 
: ae : 
n 


3 
3 
Ske , a 3 
173° 1.76 F738 1.26 : 
3 
0 


o 
o 


2.00 2.85 2.00 2.85 ee 
2:35 3:35 225. 3:35 ‘2.20 “S.a9 


eas 33 ath 33 33 37 
.33 34 33 34 33 34 


"22 124 222k 22S 


30.00 33.00 30.00 33.00 30.00 33.00 


.06 07 -06 07 06 07 
..e 31.50 31.50 31.50 32.50 
32.00 32.00 29.00 32.00 
43.00 43.00 43.00 
53.00 53.00 53.00 


h Lowest price is for pulp, highest for high grade precipitated ; t Crys- 
tals $6 per ton higher; USP, $15 higher in each case; *Freight is 
equalized in each case with nearest producing point. 
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dak Hydroquinone 


CHEMICALLY PURE 


HREE important properties—purity, uniformity, freshness— 
characterize Kodak Hydroquinone. It is held to rigid purity 
standards by the stringency of photographic requirements 
... years of manufacturing experience contribute to its uni- 
formity ... continuous production assures its freshness. Kodak 
Hydroquinone is recommended for all industrial and research 


purposes. Shipment of any quantity can be made promptly. 


Quotations will be furnished promptly upon request. 


Rochester, N.Y. 





DAK COMPANY — 





ips 














Oldbury 


Kleetro-Chemiecal 





Company 


PHOSPHORIC (U.S.P.) ACID 





a 
PHOSPHORUS OXYCHLORIDE 
& 
PHOSPHORUS PENTACHLORIDE 
J 
PHOSPHORUS PENTASULFIDE Pat. oF, 
& 


PHOSPHORUS TRICHLORIDE 





Plant and Main Office: 
Niagara Falls, New York 
New York Office: 22 E. 40th St., New York City 
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Borax, Tech 
Coal Tar 


Prices Current 


Cobalt Acetate 
Dinitrochlorobenzene 








Borax (continued) : 

Tech, powd, 80 ton lots, 
I vos va vce nets ton 
Ca CO ne ton 

Bordeaux Mixture, drs .. lb. 
Bromine, cases Ib. 
Bronze, “a pwd, 300 lb drs lb. 

Gold, blk Ib. 

Butanes, com 16-32° group . 


a 
oly frt all’d 
Secondary, oo frt all’d” ib. 
drs, frt all’d ; Ib. 
Aldehyde, 50 gal drs, 
wks Ge a eee " 
Carbinol, norm (see Nor- 
mal Amy] Alcohol) 
Crotonate, norm, 55 and 
110 gal drs, delv .... th. 
Lactate soacAleotis. <a 
Oleate, drs, frt all’d .. Ib. 
Propionate, drs Ib 
tks, delv 2 oie 
Stearate, 50 gal drs ... lb. 
Tartrate, drs b. 
Butyraldehyde, drs, Icl, wks Ib, 
Cadmium Metal Ib. 
Sulfide, orange, boxes Ib. 
Calcium, Acetate, 150 Ib bgs 
c-l, delv 100 Ib, 
Arsenate, c-l, E of neue % 
dealers, drs Tb. 
Carbide, drs Ib. 
en tech, 100 1b _ 
Chloride, flake, 375 lb nag 
burlap bgs, cl, delv. .ton 


Bold bags, c-l, delv. ton 2 


— 650 Ib drs, c-l, 


meniies 350 lb nig 
wks Ib. 
Gluconate, Phz irm, 125 Ib 
ls ) 
Levulinate, less than 25 
bbl lots, wks é : 
Nitrate, 100 Ib bags ...ton 
Palmitate, bbls ree, 
Phosphate, tribasic, tech, 
450 Ib bbls Ib. 
Resinate, precip, bbls . Ab. 
Stearate, 100 Ib bbls ...Ib. 
Camphor, ‘slabs b. 
Powder Ib. 
Carbon Bisulfide, 500 lb drs Ib. 
Black, c-l, bgs, f.o.b. 
pl: ants sr SR 
Icl, bes, f.o.b. whse . Ib. 
Decolorizing, drs, c-l Ib. 
Dioxide, Liq 20-25 Ib cy! Ib. 
Tetrachioride, 55 or 110 
gal drs, c-l, delv Ib. 
Casein, Standard, Dom, grd Ib. 
80-100 mesh, c-l bes Ib. 
Castor Pomace, 5% NHsg, e-l, 
begs, wks ...ton 
Imported, ship, bes .ton 
Celluloid, Scraps, ivory cs Ib. 
Transparent, cs b. 
Cellulose, Acetate, frt all’d. 
SO 10 OR occu 
Triacetate, flake, frt 


all’d 
Chalk, dropped, 175 Ib bbls Ib. 
Precip, heavy, 560 Ib cks Ib, 
Light, 250 Ib cks Ib 
Charcoal, Hardwood, lump. 

, wks . <3) a 
Softwood, bas, delv* ton 
Willow, powd, 100 Ib bhls, 

wks Ib. 


Chestnut, clarified tks, ‘wks Ib. 
25%, bbls, hie Ib. 
China Clay, blk mines ton 
Imported, tno blk ton 
Chlorine, cyls, Icl, wks, con- 
tract : a " 
cyls, c-l, contract bj 
Lig. tk, wks, contract 100 1b 
Multi, c-l, cyls, wks, 





jA delivered price; * Depends upon point of delivery. 


nS SER OR AEP eee Ib. 
Chloroacetophenone, tins, 
w 
Clihecehes zene, Mono, “100 Ih. 
drs, Icl, wks . 
Chloroform, tech, 1000 Ib 
drs ae a rn. Ib, 
USP, 25 lb tins Ih, 
Chloropicrin, comml cyls . Ib. 
Chrome, Green, CP . Tb, 
Yellow MARR Ree 
Chromium Acetate, 8% 
Chrome, bbls a 
Fluoride, powd, 400 Ib 
bb AS 3 Oe eee . 
Coal tar, bbls . epee. i 
230 


48.00 47.00 48.00 


w 


we 


“NI 





1941 1940 
Low High Low 





Cobalt Acetate, bbls ...... Ib. 
Carbonate tech, bbls ...Ib. 
Hydrate, bbls wee 
Linoleate, solid, bbls .. .1b. 

paste, 6%, drs ee: Ib. 
Oxide, black, bgs ...... lb. 
Resinate, fused, bbls ...1b. 
Precipitated, bbls ; Ib. 


Cochineal, gray or bk bgs Ib. 
Teneriffe silver, bgs ... .lb. 

Copper, metal, electro] 100 Ib. 
— normal, bbls, 


Ib. 
Guise 52- 54% 400 lb 
bbls lb. 


Chloride, 250 ib bbls .. .1b. 
Cyanide, 100 lb drs oe 


Oleate, precip, bbls ....1b. 
Oxide, black, bbls, wks lb. 
red 100 lb bbls ...... lb, 
Sub- eae ae sea 
SOO TS: 6 £3. a ciao 


Sulfate, bbe ok ‘wks, 100 Ib. 
Copperas crys and sugar bulk 
c-l, wks ton 
Corn Sugar, tanners, bbls ‘LooIb. 
Corn Syrup, 42°, bbls 100 Ib. 
AS”, TS. 5... .100 Ib. 
sees Soluble, wet 100 ~ 


Cream Patten, powd & eran 


300 Ib bbis <Sbewd 
Creosote, USP 42 Ib cbys Ib. 
Oil Grade TAKS) hse gal. 
ME vie cone gal. 


Cresol, SP, drs Ib. 
Crotonaldehyde, 97%, 55 and 
110 gal drs, wks . b. 
Cutch, Philippine, 100 1b. bale oe 
Cyanamid, pulv, bags, c-l, 
all’d, nitrogen basis, sat 
ata 5% rotenone, 
Dextrin, corn, 140 lb bgs 
f.0 Chicago ...100 Ib. 
British "Gum, bgs ...100 Ib. 
Potato, Yellow, 220 Ib bgs Ib. 
White, 220 Ib bgs, Icl Ib. 
Tapioca, 200 bgs, Icl Ib. 
White, 140 Ib. bgs ..100 Ib. 
Diamylamine, c-l, drs, wks 1b. 
Icl drs, wks 1 


tks, a rie ee Ib. 
Diamylene, drs, We oscil Ib, 
ih; WE 305.5. ae nase Ib. 
Diamylether, wks, drs ....lb. 
ea eee Ib. 


Oxalate, Icl, drs, wks... lb, 
Diamylphthalate, drs, wks Ib. 
Diamyl Sulfide, drs, wks Ib. 


Diatomaceous Earth, see Kieselguhr. 


or sg _— Phthalate, 


c-l 4 wks’ pane eceee 

Ce ERs os chins ar Ib. 
Dibutyl Ether, ‘drs, wks, Icl Ib. 
Dibutylphthalate, drs, wks, 


te | i nae Ib. 
Dibutyltartrate, 50 gal drs Ib. 
Dichlorethylene, drs ..... Ib. 
Dichloroethylether, 50 gal 
Ge. sndcs occas . 
tks, wks Se ih inereae Ib. 


Dichloromethane, drs, wks lb, 
Dichloropentanes, drs, wks lb. 
tks, wks lb. 
Diethanolamine, tks, ‘wks. .Ib. 
Diethylamine, 400 lb drs, 
el. Sls WEE o. «015 os b. 
Diethylaniline, 850 Ib drs Ib. 
Diethyl Carbinol, drs .....1b. 
Diethylcarbonate, com drs lb. 
Diethylorthotoluidin, drs . Ib. 
Diethylphthalate, 1000 1b drs Ib. 
Diethylsulfate, tech, drs, 
wks, Icl 


Diethyleneglycol, drs .....1b. 
Mono ethyl ethers, drs . . lb. 
tks, wks ined 
Mono butyl ether, drs .. - 


tks, wks 
Diethylene o oxide, 50 gal ‘drs, 
| er ene ee le 
Diglycol L aurate, bbls ....Ib. 
Oleate, bbls .... ees 
Stearate, bbls lb. 
Dimethylamine, 400 Ib drs, 
pure 25 & 40% sol 
100% basis ss 
Dimethylaniline, 240 Ib drs Ib. 
Dimethyl Ethyl Carbinol, drs lb. 
Dimethyl phthalate, drs, 
wks, Fre all’d Ib. 
Dimethylsulfate, 100 Ib drs Ib. 
Dinitrobenzene, 400 Ib bbls Ib. 
Dinitrochlorobenzene, 400 Ib 
RT Pe meres, * 


* These prices were on a delivered basis. 
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Flake and Solid 


LIQUID CAUSTIC SOD 


Tank Cars @ Tank Wagons @ Drums 


JOSEPH TURNER & CO. 


RIDGEFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


4Oth St. & Calumet Ave. 
Chicago, III. 





83 Exchange Place 


Providence, R. I. 


Chemicals for Industry 








& 


HASE °» 


WT 


ROTECTION (*) 


Chase PROTEX Burlap or Cotton Water- || 
proof Paper Lined Bags offer greater pro- 
tection for your fine chemicals. 

The triple protection of fabric, waterproof 
adhesive and crinkled paper lining makes 
PROTEX Bags dirt proof, moisture proof, 
sift proof and proof against contamination 
or loss of essential elements. 


CHASE BAG CO. 


“COAST TO. COAST BAG SERVICE” 
GENERAL SALES OFFICES 
New York Chicago New Orleans 


, 





CHICAGO REP. 
J.H. DELAMAR & SON 
160 E. ILLINOIS ST. 


SPECIALISTS IN : ‘bs TEL. SUPERIOR 1059 


» 


DISTILLATION . ; f , NEW ENGLAND REP. 


G. H. BUNTON 





CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Complete Plants Besa SF x 
; . PHILADELPHIA REP. 
roy an Ob abt e R. PELTZ & CO. 
36 KENILWORTH ST., 


Engineers, Manufacturers TEL: LOMBARD 6359 


and Constructors with Wide 
Experience in Production of 
Spirits, Beverages, Petrole- 
um Products, and Organic 


coal) TP PAULA. DUNKEL ECO. | 


re . 3 INCORPORATED 
oan OR \ Be On OF & 82 WALL ST. NEW YORK,NY. Hanover 2:3750 2% 
Boston New York i a Nt Rs ee ie 


ey taser Cd ok Leah a ” 
Yes bao ee ton t-te) 
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Water Repellent 
Treatments With 
“NIAPROOF®” Salts 


Aluminum acetate has long been the preferred source of 
the aluminum ion for textile water repellent finishes. Most 
practical processes are now based on the formation and 
impregnation of the fabric with an aluminum soap during 
the treating process which so changes the surface tension 
of the material to which it has been applied that the fine 
capillary pores and openings will not absorb water, yet 
readily pass air, or “breathe.” 

Formulation 

A successful water repellent consists of two properly 
blended components. The first is an aluminum acetate salt 
such as Niaproof or Niaproof Basic (normal and basic salts 
of aluminum respectively), and the second is a wax emul- 
sion. Niaproof has an Al-O; value of 35-37%, Niaproof 
Basic a value of 34-35%. Niaproof dissolves readily in cold 
water, and Niaproof Basic in hot water, to give stable solu- 
tions having pH’s of 5.2 and 4.7 respectively at 5 to 30% 
concentrations. 

pH Control 

Since the wax emulsions which can be used with alumi- 
num acetate vary widely in composition, concentration, sta- 
bility, and pH value, adjustments of pH are often necessary. 
Acetic acid will lower the pH of the Niaproof salts, but for 
some wax emulsions it is necessary to use aluminum acetate 
solutions of lower pH. Niacet 20% Normal Aluminum 
Acetate solution has a pH of 3.6, and Niacet 24% Basic 
Aluminum Acetate solution has a pH of 4.0. 


Application 


The older method of application was by a two-bath 
process. The first bath impregnated the fabric with a soap 
solution or wax emulsion; then the fabric was squeezed well 


or even dried; and then passed through a second bath of 


aluminum acetate and dried again. The modern and con- 
venient one-bath process uses a wax emulsion containing 
one of the Niacet aluminum acetate salts described. Only 
one solution and operation is required, and little control is 
necessary. The bath may be used until exhausted, or con- 
tinually strengthened to make up for the material removed 
by the fabric. 
Savings 

Niaproof aluminum acetate salts and solutions are practi- 
cally sulfate-free products, which are (based on their alumi- 
num oxide value) very economical sources of the aluminum 
ion. Samples, quotations, and further information will be 
promptly supplied on request. 


OTHER PRODUCTS 
We welcome inquiries for new chemicals which can be 
prepared from any of our products. Your request for infor- 
mation, samples, or quotations on any product we make or 
might make will receive our prompt attention. 


NITACET 


CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


4750 Pine Ave. Niagara Falls, N. Y. 























Dinitronaphthalene P . 
Glyceryl Monoricinoleate rices 
Current 1941 1940 
Market Low High Lew Hig 
Dinitronaphthalene, 350 Ib er ge era e ey Sat a aa 
SD < Vv eebes oO 38 35 38 35 38 
Dinitrophenol, 350 ‘Tb bbls” Ib. Ae 22 ; 22 33 23 
Dinitrotoluene, 300 Ib bbls Ib. 15% 15! 15 
Diphenyl, bbls .......... Ib. 115 20° 415 20 RT 20 
Diphenylamine Ib i Ba 25 25 32 
Diphenylguanidine, 100 Ib 
drs : Ib 35 ist 35 .37 ae 7 
Dip Oil, see Tar Acid Oil. 
Divi Divi pods, bgs shipmt ton 32.00 35.00 00 35.00 : nom 
Extract ; Ib. 0534 .0634 .053% .06% .05 Or 
Drymet (see sodium metasil- 
icate anhydrous). 
Egg Yolk,dom., 2001b. cases Ib. .60 62 60 62 57 62 
Epsom Salt, tech, 300 lb 
vbls c-l, NY .....100 Ib, 1.90 1,90 1.90 2.10 
USP, c-l, bbls .... 100 lh. 2.10 2.10 2.10 
Ether, USP anaesthesia 55 
Ib drs ‘ me .26 26 26 
Isopropyl 50 gal drs ...lb. 07 .08 .07 .08 07 08 
tks, frt all’c : i : -06 .06 O¢ 
Nitrous conc bottles .. Ih... 68 .68 68 
Synthetic, wks, tks . Ib. .08 09 .08 .09 08 09 
Ethyl Acetate, 8% Ester 
tks, frt all’d ... Ib. 06% 0614 .06 06 
drs, frt all’d Ih 07% 07% = .07 08 
99%, tks, frt all’d Ib .0634 0634 06% .08 
drs, frt all’c 07% 073%, .07%4  .08 
Acetoacetate, 110 gal drs Ib. .27% 27% ‘a7 
Benzylaniline, 300 Ib drs th. 86 88 86 88 86 88 
Bromide, tech drs Ib. 50 55 50 55 50 5 
Cellulose, drs, wks, frt 
all’d Ib, 445 .50 45 50 45 50 
Chloride, 200 Ib drs th. 18 20 18 20 18 () 
Chlorocarbonate, cbys lh, .30 .30 30) 
Crotonate, drs , Bc 235 35 
Formate, drs, frt all’d | Th. 25 26 25 26 23 24 
Lactate, drs, wks lh. 33Y 33% 55% 
Oxalate, drs, wks Ib 25 35 25 
Oxybutyrate, 50 me: drs, 
wks Ib. 1.00 nom. 1.00 nom .30 1.00 
Silicate, drs, ‘wks Pre 4 a a7 
Ethylene Dibromide, 60 Ib 
drs ‘ : b. 65 .70 65 .70 65 7 
Chlorhydrin, 40%, 10 gal 
cbys chloro, cont ....Ib. 75 85 75 .85 75 .85 
Anhydrous ey os Be pe 75 
Dichloride, 50 gal drs, 
E. Rockies hem lb. 0693 .0746 0693 0746 0595 069 
Glycol, gal drs, wks > 14% “154 14% Cats, 14% nt 
tks, wks . 13% 34 Bp IK g 
Mono Butyl Ether, "drs, . r " 
= eke ee > 16% 174 16% pees 16% ay, 
t a é 72 . 72 es 4 -4 2 
Mono Ethyl Ether, drs 
wks ‘ Ib. 14% .15% 14%4 .15% =.14%~=««S! 
tks, wks Ib. . 13% : 13% 13! 
Mono Ethyl Ether Ace- , ; 
_ drs, wks .... lb. 11% brs: 11% 9 11% oH 
wks Ib. 2 10% -10! 
‘Spent Methy! panties drs a . 
wks Pe Ib, 15% .16% 15! 16% 15% 17 
tks, wks 5 aa, Ss eS 144% . 14% Le 
Oxide, cyl eee ee, So .50 Ro! .50 55 
Ethylideneaniline Ib 45 47% 45 47% .45 47%, 
Feldspar, blk pottery ....ton 17.00 19.00 17.00 19.00 17.00 19.00 
Powd. blk wks A ton 14.00 17.50 14.00 17.50 14.00 17.50 
c 
wera75 Wb hits tech, Cr¥S os 0734 05.07% «0ST 
sol, ° cbys lb. 06% .07 .061%4 .07 06% .07 
Fish “scrap dried, unground : ; & 
unit / no prices noprices 3.10 4.25 
Pony Bulk. 6 & 3%, delv 
Norfolk & Baltimore P 
basis unit m no prices no prices 2.25 3.50 
Fluorspar, 98% bes ton 29.00 . 29.0 29.00 32.00 
Formaldehyde, USP, 400 Ib , 
bls. wks ... Ib, .055 .06 055 .06 0534 + .06! 
Fossil Flour Ib. .02% .04 .02% .04 .02%4 .04 
Fullers Earth, blk, mines ton 15.00 15.00 15.00 
Imp powd, el bes ton no prices no prices 25.00 
~— a drs, wks lh. 0 - .10 _ 10 Re i 
tks, w b. é , : 
Furfuramide (tech) 100 », 
drs .30 .30 .30 
Fusel Oil, 10% impurities te 16 17% = .16 17% .16 17% 
Fustic, crystals, 100 
boxes Th. .24 25 24 25 .24 .28 
Liquid 50°. 600 ‘Tb bbls “4 10% .14 10% .14 10% .14 
Solid, 50 Ib hoaxes 19 aa ae sal 19 21 
G Salt paste. 360 th bbls ih, .45 é 45 45 47 
Gambier, com 200 Ib bes th. .06%  .07 06% «07 06% «.07 
Singapore cubes, 150 lh 
gs ...1001h. .08% .09 08% .09 08% «10 
Gelatine, tech, 100 lb cs Ih. 42 .43 42 43 42 43 
Glauber’s Salt, tech, c-l, bes, 
wks* 100 Ib. 95 1.18 95 1.18 95 1.18 
Anhydrous, see Sodium 
Sulfate 
Glue, bone, com grades, oF, 7 
hes 13% .15 19% 88 «= 9% SCS 
Better crades, c-l, bas 4 ao io 15 By} «15 .23 
Glycerin. CP, 550 th drs th. : 12% . 12% : .12! 
Dynamite, 100 lb drs .. Ih. nom. nom. nom 
Saponification, drs .... Th. 09% .10% .09% .10% 09% .13 
Soap Lve, drs Th. 07% .073g .07% .073¢ .07% .08 
Glyceryl Rori-Borate. bbls Th. .40 40 .40 
Monoricinoleate, bbls Ib. iat 27 27 
1+ 10; m + 50; * Bbls. are 20c higher. 
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Glyceryl Monostearate cs | C 
Current Hypernic | _ 4 
YP : 
Current 1941 1940 . E 
Market Low High Low High : N ui 
Glyceryl (continued): “ : 
Monostearate, bbls .....Ib. : .30 30 30 ‘ 
Oeste, Bis sews lee) 220-22 an outstanding product 
Phthalate Penk Rissaia hee: x de 98 4 ded e 
Glyceryl Stearate, bbls ...Ib. |... 18 18 18 hemistry 
Glycol Bori-Borate, bbls . - ' .22 — “aa of modern C 7 
Phthalate, drs ......... : : 38 . 208 ot : ' 
Srearate, re . ic... cass. Ib. ‘ .26 ; .26 26 and engineer! g 
ing 
GUMS N a new plant, embodying 
Gum Aloes, Barbadoes ...Ib. — .80 85 .80 85 80.90 ces 
Arabic, amber sorts ....lb. .14 £5 14 ao -08 15 the most modern advan 
White sorts, No. 1, bgs Ib. 035 36 35 36 28 = h ie The 

TO. 2) UGS. ck ewess : no prices no prices 27 «34 . . : chni 9 

Powd, bbls .......... bh. 18 20 18 20 12% 20 -n industrial techniq 5 
Asphaltum, Barbadoes is now man- 

(Manish) 200 Ib bes, Ib 04%4 .05%4 04%4 .05%4 .02! 101 Barrett Company 5 \ 

Mw, EUR tote vevsacs . . 2 Ul 7/2 7/2 “Vy 4 bY 4 . - 
California, f.0.b. NY,drs ton 29.00 36.50 29.00 36.50 29.00 36.50 . [ turing Phthalic An ny 
Egyptian, 200 lb cases, 7 k ; uiac =] . a 

A , Ree ~~ +e 86 2 BB ; f erior quality an 

Benzoin Sumatra, USP, 7 - - ‘a - - ‘i ‘ dride oi sup 

IGM crewreccacccee * <2 ‘ Py ly 2 ee 

Copal, Congo, 112 Ib bes, lei iia oe dependability. 

clean, opaque ...... : 49% . 4912 oes : : w 
Dark SME .c6ne..cses Ib. . 124 123g 1138 7 8 Phthalic Anhydride alii 
Light amber .... i Pe fac 17 . 17 / \ , tanding 

Copal, East India, 18 gs ; oe ce : i rt outs ie] 
Macassar pale bold ... _ . yin, . _ 4 a m4 4 8 being used with h 

Chips SR Petar ». VOY : Ware Swrree See ‘ sin 

heen a he on re Re 5 on .05%4 .0514 0434 0634 iecess in the synthetic re , 

Cee eahmnereiars Re ee ——" ‘nting ink, 

i é<cae ~~ 15% . 1934 14% OL 2 i m——:- in 
Sigppore Bold RT UN tb paint, varnish, printing 1? * 
Dust BAe See eee 1b 05% 05% .043%4 .0634 eutical 1n- 
Nubs are re | OMe ame 13% dye and pharmac 
Copal Manila, 180-190 Ib . 3%. VR 219% ay - : arret 
e& |: IR eee ie Ib. ; 11% ... 113% .114% .16% 1 stries. Experienced Ba 
MS ois eee oS Ib. , 11% 114% .11% war au -= will 
WV horace Ib. 10 1 06% .12% . vice m 
MA sorts eee 07%, 07% 07% «13 Technical Ser I in 
Copal Pontianak, 224 lb es as ? és ith you 

cases, bold genuine . Ib. 153% 153g 6.15% «18! cladly cooper ate Ww! y 
Oo Sere Ib. 10 10 083g 103 * c 4 Pl thalic An- 
Mixed Ib. 1434 1434 14% .16% : snocsesting how FAuie 
Sie ceo eanyne Grane ae .1234 123 1034.13! Be suge’ o flec- 
Split ae Ib. 113% 113% 11314 116% i lride may be used € 

Damar Batavia, 136 lb a 28 215 215 cone : hy¢ ride J -_ 
; oo Pia cate sik herb e nate See oly +2198 <1 oo %4 i = 7 ° ; rocess - 

n Ib "20% 12014 120% 21% e 4 tively in your own proc 2 

Baie DoS Oh ere Ib 14% 145g .155¢ .15% e.g ? 5 

D Ib, 13% 13% .13% .13% ' . sath 8s. 

A/D Ib. 15% £15! 13% 14% operation 

A/E lb. 12% 12% 2% 13% 

I Ib. .10 10 10 1034 =e 

F Oat ere: , .08 ae Ps: . 7 V4 
Singapore, No. 1 ......Ib. Z 16% ... 165% .165% .19% 

WO oe ooo ee ce . >. ee 12% 12% 315% Y 

eee See See oe THE BARRETT COMPAN 

Chips ‘cae. Geox ~<a aca” ee er mer -REET 

Dust | Ih. ... 0734 07% .07% .09 40 RECTOR sean 

Seeds dj ast ck ee : 09% : 09% 09% .10% rw YORK - ie 

Elemi, ens, c-1 Siti Hbs 62, 08% 6. 08% 10% 115 NEW YORK, 
Ester : lb. 06% .06 6% .0634 .06% 06 4 ie ‘ anu acturer 
Gamboge, pipe, cases lb. 75 .80 aa .80 70 my America § leading m ale 
Gh Powd, bbls Sa Ib. ee .T: rr 85 7 oa of coal-tar chemicals 

rhatti, sol, bgs tian Ib. : elo Pe Bs) . J S 
Karaya, bbls, bxs, drs Ib. 14 33 33 14 33 RVIA e@ CHEMICAL 
Kauri, NY : ROOFINGS e TA 

Brown XXX, cases Ib. . .60 -60 . -60 

BX ee osc .38 38 38 

Bl Ib. 28 28 28 

B2 Ib. 124 24 24 

lb. 18% 18! 184 
Pale XXX Ib. 61 61 61 
No. 1 Ib. 41 41 41 
No. 2 subs 24 24 24 
No. 3 . . Ib, 17% 17% 17% 
Kino, tins ... eee). no prices no prices 2.00 4.50 
Mastic aa 2 ie. oe 1.60 1.50 1.60 085 2.50 
Sandarac, prime quality, 200 , ae P 
Ib bes & 300 Ib cks . Ib, -50 655 59 5S 5 «37 
Senegal, picked bags Ib. : .30 .30 .30 
Sorts eee ee lb. a «ao 13 
Thus, bbis _.. 280 Ibs. 15.00 15.25 15.00 15.25 15.00 15.25 
Tragacanth, No. 1, cases . Ib. 2.80 3.10 2.80 3.10 2.65 3.50 
No. 2 ; - aene a ete eeee 2.60 2.45 2.60 2.55 Ka 
No. 3 i ria Malas ere Ib, 2.10 2.20 2.10 2.20 2.45 2.90 
Yacca, bgs ee: ee 03% .04 .03%4 .04 
Helium, cyl (200 cu. ft.) ev. 25.00 25.00 25.00 
Hematinecrystals,400lbbblslb, .20 30 .20 -30 -20 .30 
Hemlock, 25%, 600 Ib bbls. 
Eee | re OGM 5... 03% .03% .03% 
tks sdégeerccn Mk -.- Ae... Ja 2 
Hexalene, 50 gal drs, wks Ib. = -30 mer .30 A .30 
Hexane, normal 60-70° C. 
Group Ss, tis .....<..@8 «+ 0934... 0934 10% 
Hexamethylenetetramine, 
oe: a Ib. 32 iso BK sae .32 .33 
Hexy!l Acetate, secondary, 
GEIV, GE® .5.. cic eccccs Ib, 13 13% .13 13% .13 13% 
tks MRS cet Ber oe | | 12 it 12 12 
Hoof Meal, f.0.b. Chicagounit 2.70 2.80 2.70 2.80 2.00 3.15 
Hydrogen Peroxide, 100 vol, 
14010) chy 50 Ib, -16 18% .16 .18% .16% .20 
Hydroxylamine Hydro- 
A an, ere SS | ace “Oona (cer eee 
Hypernic, 51°, 600 lb bbls lb... .14 er 14 Wes .14 
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BUTYL ALCOHOL 


(Secondary ) 
DIACETONE 
MESITYL OXIDE 
METHYL ETHYL KETONE 





Selling Agents for Shell Chemical Company 


RAVWARGIRIEIEA ECA @OR 


10 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK CITY 











==SULPHUR 


99.5% PURE 











Ample stocks of 99.5% pure crude sulphur—free 
from arsenic, selenium and tellurium—plus up-to- 
date production and shipping facilities at our mines 
at Port Sulphur, Louisiana, and Freeport, Texas, 
assure our customers the utmost in steady, de- 
pendable service. 











FREEPORT SULPHUR COMPANY 


122 East 42nd Street @ New York 
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Ready to Serve — 


Aqua Ammonia 
ap 


RE Anhydrous Ammonia 
o/ 


/> 


Yellow Prussiate of Soda 
Calcium Ferrocyanide 
Calcium Chloride 
Tri-Sodium Phosphate 


& 
HENRY BOWER CHEMICAL 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 























Indigo, Bengal 
Methanol, Pure 








Market 





Indigo, Bengal, bbls ..... Ib. 
Synthetic, liquid ....... m 
Iodine, Resublimed, jars. lb. 
Irish Moss, ord, bales .. . Ib. 
Bleached, prime, bales. . . lb. 
Iron Acetate Ta, 17°, bbls 
delv 
Chloride see Ferric Chloride. 
Nitrate, coml, bbls. .100 Ib. 
Isobutyl C arbinol (128- i132” ©) 


a ; 
oy frtsalltd <5 355 Ib. 
Ether, see Ether, isopropyl. 
Keiselguhr, dom ede c-l, 
Pacific Coast . .ton 2 
Lead Acetate, f.0.b. NY, bbls, 


White, broken ....... Ib. 
CEC INUID acc enon Ib. 
re S| a en eae lb. 
nt Oe | a rere Ib 


Arsenate, East, drs ..... b. 
Linoleate, solid, .bbls.. .lb. 
Metal, c-l, NY .100 Ib. 
Nitrate, 500 Ib bbls, wks Ib. 
Oleate, bbls : lb. 


elv 7 
97% "PbO, dely ....1b. 
98% PbsO,, delv sop 

Resinate, precip, bbls. ..lb, 

Stearate, bbls . lb 

Titanate, bbls, c- 4, ‘f.0.b. 
wks, frt all’d ....... 

White, 500 lb bbls, wks, Ib. 
Basic sulfate, 500 lb bbls, 

w lb. 

Lime, eaniead quicklime, 

t.0:b. wks, BUIkK .....: ton 
Hydrated, f.o.b. wks ...ton 


Lime Salts, see Calcium Salts 


Lime, sulfur, dealers, tks gal. 
rs Pee. |S 
Linseed Meal, ‘bes fa .ton 
Litharge, coml, delv, bbls Ib. 
Lithopone, dom, ordinary, 
delv, bgs 


bbls ede. lb. 
Titanated, bgs onli on lb. 
bbls lb. 
Logwood, 600 Ib bbls Ib. 
Solid, 50 ie boxes .....lb. 


Madder, Dutch «lb. 
Magnesite, calc, 500 lb bbls ton 
Magnesium Carb, tech, 70 
lb bgs, wks ica es 
Chloride flake, 375 lb bbls, 
e-l, wks . ..ton 
Fluosilicate, crys, 400 lb 
bbls, wks ree 
Oxide, cale tech, heavy 
bbls, frt all’d i 
Light ‘bbls above basis lb. 
USP Heavy, bbls, above 
asis : ae 
Palmitate, ile: ce ee 
Silicofluoride, bbls 
SIUCETOUE, DDIE. << 6,5 :00 6-2 
Manganese, acetate, drs . .lb. 
Borate, 30%, 200 lb bbls Ib. 
Chlorate, 600 lb cks ....1b. 
Dioxide, tech (peroxide), 


paper bes, C1 ....... ton 
PAFCERIC, WOES: 6.5. 5:5. 0.6:05.6.0 Ib. 
Linoleate, liq, drs ..... Ib. 
solid, precip, bbls ....1b. 
Resinate, fused, bbls ...1b. 
PEOCG: CEB. cient oss Ib 


= Pos anhyd, 90- 

5%, 550 ib ee 
ies 55%, 400 lb bbis lb, 
Bark, African ... .ton 
Mannitol, pure cryst,cs, wks Ib. 

commercial grd, 250 lb 
EP SIE Pete lb. 
Marble Flour, blk ....... ton 
Mercury chloride(Calomel) lb. 


Mercury metal . .76 lb. flasks167.00 169. 00 167.00 169.00 163.00 


Mesityl Oxide, f.0.b. dest., 


WO oss eeu eee Ib. 
no eae de ee Ib. 
SG) Ra ne Ib, 

Meta-nitro-aniline ....... lb. 

Meta-nitro-paratoluidine ws 
Ib bbls aa 

Meta-phenylene diamine 300 
Ib bbls Ib 


Meta- — diamine 300 Ib 


Meth: aa. denat, grd, ‘drs, 


lf | fee ee 
: a. frt all’ ( eee gal. 
29th & GRAY’S FERRY ROAD PHILADELPHIA, PA. Pure, drs, e-l, frt all’d gal. 
s ees eee ee ° 
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a 
Prices 
Current 1941 1940 

Low High Low High 

1.67 1.63 1.67 1.63 1.67 

19 16% .19 6 .19 

1,25 1.75 2.50 

28 2 28 5 .28 

35 ae 35 a i 

04 .03 04 .04 


22% .22u% 34 
i 21% se 
06% 06% .05%  .06! 
.08 07% .08 071 
25.00 22.00 25.00 22.00 .00 
S| Le 11 
me | sae 11 
11% 113% 1134 
11% 113% 1134 
094 .09 091% O0sy 11 
19 19 19 
S00 5:55 4.90 70 
.14 ok .14 14 
.20 .18%4 .20 20 
.08 : .08 07% .0815 
BOE ss. .0850 .0765 .0848 
A ee 0875 .08 .0865 
MOS is 16% 16% 
10% ’ 10% .10 10% 
07% 07% .07 07% 
06% . 06% .06% .06% 
13.00 7.00 13.00 ai 3.00 
16.00 8.50 16.00 8.50 .00 
O73 sax 07% .07 11% 
.14 .10 .14 ; .16 
25.00 . 25.00 23.50 37.00 
.07 mre .07 07} 
0385 .0385 .036 
0410 -0410 0334 
05% 05% 0514 
05% 05% 051% 
12% .10% .12% 12% 
20% .16% .20% .20% 
20 on 25 ‘20 
70.00 65.00 70.00 70.00 
Cy ae 06% .06! 
32.00 . $32.00 32.00 42.00 
10% .10 10% 10% 
26 -26 .30 
26 -26 -26 
26 .26 .30 
nom 33) nom nom. 
11%. «11 11% 11% 
26 .23 26 | 
261 : 26% .261%4 
16 15 -16 .16 
8Y, ; 08% 08 
70.00 ... 470.00 62.50 70. 00 
.82 ee .82 82 
19% .18 19% 19% 
9 19 19 
08! 08% 08% O84 
: 12 12 
10% .10% .10% . .0934 
34.00 . 30.00 50 
~~ 3 Uo 00 
45 .38 45 a 50 
14. 00 12.00 14.00 12.00 .00 
70 rw, 2.45 2.95 
3.50 
we 15 Re 
.16 16 16 
16% . 1614 16% 
69 -67 69 .69 
10 1.05 1:10 1.05 .40 
65 65 .65 
65 65 -67 
.45 45 45 
-40 .40 
35% 3514 38 
.30 0 pe 
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Methanol 
Current Cann Crate 
Current 1941 1940 
: Market Low High Low High 
Methanol (continued) : = Accroides + Singapore Damars + Congo Gums - loba 
ra tle teres ys : 30 30 "39 3 Batu + Black East Indias Hemi + Manila 
Methyl Acetate, tech tks, : Batavia Damars - Pale East Indias + Kauri *  Pontianak 
delv Aen lb. .06 .07 .06 .07 .06 .07 } 
55 gal drs, delv ih. -.07 .08 07 =.08 0708 NATURAL RESINS, as raw materials, are as old as the 
C.P. 97-99%, tks, delv Ib. .097%4 .10% .09% .10% .09% .10% varnish art itself. The resins are available in a continuous 
55 gal in, “dely .. Ib .10% 11% .10% 18% .10% .11% ; lubility, hord Aether cab dare 
Acetone, frt all’d, drs gal. p 374 37 Y% 41 44 series as regards solubility, or ness an co 
tks, frt ag “ies gal. p : 32 32 39 39 fore offer the formulator a wide choice. Some of these 
Synthetic, frt all’d, : der rigid control. 
east of Rocky M., i Soe a resins are processed at our plants, un ig : 
drs . gal. p 37% 3772-90 “44 The scarcity of chinawood oil makes the use of certain 
tks, frt all’d .. gal. 32 me ee - of these processed naturals particularly desirable now. 
wee eee F many years of experience 
frt all’d, drs...gal p ALY 41% .41% .48 rom many year Pan 
tks, frt all’d . gal. p 35 35 35 45Y involving worldwide coordination, 
Anthraquinone .........Ib. 83 83 83 k & Wittenberg Corpo- 
Butyl Ketone, tks a : 10% 10% 10% = be blished ; “e 
Cellulose, 100 Ib lots, 2 #n oe , ration has established connec tons 
frt all’d Ib. .55 95 99 .70 to safeguard careful selection, 
pos than 100 Ibs. f.0. “ 60 60 60 75 grading and packing. Represent- 
Chloride, 90 Ib. cyl. Ib.  .32 40 ey. .40 32 40 ative retained samples and 
Ethyl Ketone, tks, et all’d os 06 A - = % eu warehouse stocks round out 
50 gal drs, frt all’d,c-l Ib. 07 071% .07 07% .06% .07% ‘i 4 
Pareate, drs, frt all’d | Ib. 89 89 : 89 a comprehensive service. 
Hexyl, Ketone, pure, drs Ib. .60 .60 .60 
Lactate, drs, frt all’d . .lb. .80 ‘ = wae 
Mica, dry gerd, bgs, wks. .ton 30.00 30. 30.0 
Michler’s Ketone, kgs . lb. 2.50 2.50 2.50 THE COMPLETE RESIN LINE 
Monoamylamine,c-l,drs,wks Ib. 52 52 52 “$ & W ESTER GUM—oll types 
TGs Cre WEE ccc cca Ib. 353 55 53 255 ‘aa 55 ““AROCHEM’’*— modified types 
Pn Si a aa 50 50 si ““AROFENE”’*—pure phenolics “AROPLAZ’*—olkyds 
ne —— ga ee lb. 50 50 50 “CONGO GUM‘’—raow, fused and esterified 
IGP WON «shen lb, 51 <a 51 53 51 NATURAL RESINS—all standord grades 
tks wks . lb. 48 *Registered U.S. Pat. Office 
Monochlorobenzene, see ‘‘C” “ : 
Monoethanolamine, tks, wks, Ib. io «23 ‘a3 
Monoethylamine (100% basis) . ‘, 
Icl, drs, f.o.b. wks .. lb. ; .65 .65 .65 
Monomethylamine, drs, frt , . STROO & TTENBERG 
all’d, E. Mississippi, c-l Ib. 65 65 ; 65 
Monomethylparamiosul fate, # 
BU UP RES CREB cris 510, 25:6 Be 3:75 4.00 3.75 4.00 3.75 4.00 
— re “ ” - 60 East 42nd St. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
CCE RR ee oe ee Of -O/ of 
Myrobalans 25%, liq bbls lb. no prices no prices no prices 
50% Solid, 50 lb boxes Ib, no prices no prices no prices 
PURO. ce sau ee wate a ees ton 35.00 35.00 28.50 40.00 2 Sn =e Sn nS “Sa SS, a ee 
ca ee eee ton 28.00 28.00 23.00 34.00 
Nz aphthe, v.m.&p. idiciidgaas 
see petroleum solvents. 
Naphtha, Solvent, water- 
WIE: C6) oc iks cae ces gal. 26 P 26 26 a7 
ie en eee na gal. 31 31 31 32 
Naphthalene, dom, crude hes. 
WKS ; h@ 2.25 2.50 Aino 2.50 2.29 a:49 / 
imported, cif, bgs ....1b. no prices no prices 3.00 MARINCO BRAND / 
Balls, flakes, pks duit Ib. .06% .073%4 .06% .07% .06% .07% SS 
Balls, ref’d bbls, wks. . .1b. .07 .07 0634 .07 J 
Flakes, re’d, bbls, wks lb. .07 .07 0634 .07 
Nickel Carbonate, bbls ...Ib.  .36 3614 .36 36144 .36 364 
Chloride; DHS . 0.0565. ib. - 38 20 18 20 s18 .20 y, 
Metal ingot lb. 34 36 34 36 .34 sh 
Oxide, 100 Ib kes, mY ie: 6.35 38 35 38 35 38 Y, 
Salt, 400 Ib bbls, NY Ib. 13 aes 53% ~-33 13% 
Nicotine, 40% ; ena sulfate Y 
a, Pn .70 .70 70 
Nitre Cake, blk 16.00 16.00 16.00 4 
Nitrobenzene redistilled, 1000 ", 
lb drs, wks Beet e ee Tb. 08 .09 08 .09 .08 10 y 
‘i tks are kaa alist ss Ae .07 .07 .07 } 
Nitrocellulose, c-l, Icl, wks Ib .20 .29 .20 .29 .20 .29 O 
Nitrogen Sol. 454% ammon, Oo U Ss co O 
bo b. Atlantic ‘— ports, PR |?) CT RP RATI N / 
tks, unit ton, asis 1.2158 1.2158 1.2158 
Nitrogenous Mat’l, bgsimpunit no prices no prices 2.20 2.60 ( foumerty) MARINE CHEMICALS COMPANY / 
dom, Eastern wks .. = 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.90 44 
dom, Western wks 1.75 E25 1.95 2.00 a 
Nitronaphthalene, 350 Ib bbls Ib, .24 a5 .24 225 .24 .25 Original Producers of / 
Nutgalls Alleppo, bes Ib, 28 129 «2829.28 (800 / 
Oak Bark Extract,25%,bblsIb. 03% .0334 .03% .0334 .03% .0334 y 
oe MAGNESIUM SALTS 
Octyl ‘Acetate, tks, wks Ib. 15 15 «55 / 
Orange-Mineral, 1100 Ib cks ’ 
ef lt pag gl gO A! Directly prom SEA WATER| | 
Orthoaminophenol, 50 lbkgs Ib. 2.15 2.25 215° 225 2:45 2.25 
Orthoanisidine, 100 lb drs Ib. .70 : .70 .70 74 Y 
Orthochlorophenol, drs ...lb. i. a Y- 32 A d / 
rthocresol, 30.4°, drs, wks lb. = _.16 16% .16 164% .16 16% enendable AGUACE of su, by, for 
Orthodichlorobenzene, 1000 / 
drs Ib. 06 .07 .06 .07 .06 .07 
Orthonitrochlorobenzene, 1200 a MAGNESIUM CARBONATES / 
drs, wks : Ib. eh 18 15 18 a Alf 
= ne, y 
ye canned ib. 7 7 a HYDROXIDES, OXIDES j 
rt nit henol, 350 lb j 
jonitropheno ~~ «© « 2 2 @ U.S.P. and Special Grades 
Orthonitrotoluene, 1000 Ib Ib 09 09 09 Main Office, Plant and Laboratories / 
Orthotoluidine, 350 Ib bbls, ; 4 SOUTH SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
cl roe 19 ; 19 
Osage Orange, eryst, “bbls Ib. 21 ; 21 21 NEW YORK OFFICE: CHICAGO OFFICE: ST. LOUIS OFFICE: 
51° liquid . lb. : 10 : .10 10 Whittaker, Clark & Daniels, inc. Harry Holland & Son, Inc. G. S. Robins & Co. 
260 West Broadway _ 400 W. Madison St. 126 Chouteau Ave. 
a Country is divided in 4 zones, prices varying by zone; p Country is 
divided into 4 zones. Also see footnote directly above; q Naphthalene 
quoted on Pacific Coast F.A.S. Phila., or N. Y. 
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Paraffin 








* 
Platinum P reces 
A Current 1941 1940 
Market Low High Low High 
Paraffin, rfd, 200 Ib bes a 
122-127° MP .. : .057 057.0214 =-.0675 
or gl" Oe eee, |S .057 0595 .057 20595 © 057 0705 
TRIANGLE BRAND 133-1379 M P .........lb. .06% .06% .06%%4 .06% .06%4 .0755 
Para aldehyde, 99%, tech, 
110-55 gal drs, wks ..Ib.  .10 Arse .10 11% .10 11! 
Aminoacetanilid, 100 Ib 
kgs Lagie ita st enn 85 85 85 
Aminohydrochloride, 100 Ib 
| N Pe FP i, * ~ 1.25 1.30 1.25 1.30 1.25 1.30 
minop enol, 100 1 kgs Ib a 1.05 1.05 1.05 
S ot Just 97-98% Pure Chlorophenol, drs b. .32 “oe 2 
———— — 200 ib Pg 
EET Spo b. 11 12 11 ela 11 12 
Phan Oa drs, wks lb. 23 24 23 24 34 35 
Nitroacetanilid, 300 Ib 
0 eT erent 45 52 45 52 45 5 
e Nitroaniline, 300 Ib bbls, 
e wan wks 45 45 45 47 
& ° Nitrochlorobenzene, ‘1200 
lb drs, wks lb. 5 15 tS l¢ 
Nitro- orthotoluidine, 300 Ib 
LARGE —- eats te ; it le PAR 2.85 2.45 2.85 275 2.85 
itrophenol, 18 bbls Ib. Jo : Bs oo my 
CRYSTALS Nitrosodimethylaniline, 120 a . i 
) 7 2 .94 .92 .94 Fe 94 
SMALL CRYSTALS Nitrotoluene, 350 Ib bbls Ib. .30 .30 : 30 
GRANULAR Phenylenediamine, 350 Ib 
bbls . «1-25 1.30 1.25 1.30 1.25 1.30 
SNOW AND “INSTANT” Toluenesulfonamide, 175 lb 7 
bbls ER I ae. lb. 70 70 70 75 
MONOHYDRATED tks, w lb. 31 31 31 
(Full 35° Metallic Copper Content) i cbc, Md OT 410 
PO OS; WBS: owed 20 22 .20 22 .20 22 
Toluidine, ; 350 lb. bbls, g 
Packed in latest type waterproof bags, 100 lbs. net, and in new, Be eet pCO URSIN SN: 4 oo . ” 
clean barrels of 450 Ibs. net for extra protection during transit Paris Green, dealers, drs Ib. .23 25 23 25 23 si 
and storage. Monohydrated packed in refillable, removable-top Pentane, normal, 28-38 c, iis - P 
drums of heavy gauge steel for safe shipment over long distances group, 3 tks ....... gal ‘ 08} 7 8Y, : } 
by rail or ship. drs, group 3 gal. 114% .16 11% «iI 11% ( 
Perchlorethylene, 10 Ib ‘i 
COPPER OXIDE (Red) e NICKEL SULPHATE frt all’d ibs. 208 08% .08 08%4 .08 08% 
Made by Petrolatum, dark ‘amber, 
nis : ROE re Eo, - : .0234 023%, .023% .05 
PHELPS DODGE REFINING CORPORATION White, lily, bbls... «Ib. 104% 0434 10434 .08% 
Thi , I 54 514 rd 
Refiners of Electrolytic Copper vende Bae, . Ib. 05% 05! 051%4 09% 
Offices: 40 Wall St., New York, N.Y. @ 230 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. group 3, tks . 60 eels 13% 13% 31% 
Ges, gr0un Ss 2 65.636 gal. 14y% 14% .14! 255 
i ee 
AQ ANOL 8$O PETROLEUM SOLVENTS AND DILUENTS 
/ WwW -est-cos retth acent. Cleaners naphthas, group rae x 
\ new lowest-cost wetting ag ‘ SNR WS 65. cate. nse 8 gal. .06% .07 06% .07 .06% 07 
East Coast, tks, wks ot .09 10% .09 10% .09 10% 
° . ° Lac lil ts, tk 
Particularly effective in temperatures below  iast Coast ’........@8h .093% .10 093 .10 09% .10 ; 
. oR Group 3, tks ...... gal. 07% ... 073% .0734 .07% 
180° F. Naphtha, V.M. P., East 
tks, wks ... ae 0914 09% .09%% .10 
Group 3; Pron wks Bal 06% .07 06% .07 063% .07% 
Pw 22 weth ave - Petroleum thinner, 43-4 ; i 
If you use wetting agents Fast, tks, wks ......gal. 0834 .0934 .08% .093%4 .08% .09% 
Investigate Aquanol SO aa CU 
Tes y. ubber Solvents, stan 
= q gerd, East, tks, wks ..gal. .09%4 09% .09% .10_ 
Group 3, tks, wks ..gal. .067 .07 06% .07 063, .07% 
Stoddard Solvents, East, : 
tks, = Eran SS gal. 08 34 09% rede, pots, 0834 09%, 
x ~ y x ‘a ¥4 Group 3, wks ....... gal. 063% .06% .063%% .06%4 .0635 .06% 
THE BEACON COMPANY Phenal, 250-100 Ib drs Ub. cag cag a2 asm a2 1436 
tks, wks 1 M1 : AZ 
89 BICKFORD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. Phenyl- Alpha-Naphthylamine, i oe sa 
100 2D OS 5 5a. iscscs0s Ib. 1.35 1.35 1.35 
Phenyl Chloride, drs .....Ib. a7 my a Y 
Phenylhydrazine Hydro- ° 
chloride, com : , 1.50 1.50 1.50 
Phloroglucinol, tech, tins Ib. 15.00 16.50 15.00 16.50 15.00 ».50 
oy ag oY Sir Ib. 20.00 22.00 20.00 22.00 20.00 22.00 
Phosphate Rock, f.o.b. mines 
70% a kon ee mlaee ee - 2.15 : a 1 - 1.90 
2 o¢en8 0 6.009 2.40 vA 5 aoe 
F lovida Pebble, 68% basiston 1.90 1.90 1.90 2.85 
75-74% basis ....... 2.90 2.90 2.90 3.85 
Tennessee, 72% basis . ‘toe 4.50 4.50 4.50 
Phosphorus Oxychloride 175 eS 
Saree m «45 18 iS 18 585 20 
Red, 110 lb MAE caved lb. .40 .44 .40 44 .40 44 
1 Sesquisulfide, 100 lb cs . .1b. 38 .42 .38 42 38 44 
O Trichloride, cyl ........ Ib, 15 16 15 16 15 18 
Yellow, 110 lb cs, wks Ib. 18 .20 18 20 18 20 
2 . . Phthalic Anhydride, ,100 1b 
Free from arsenic, selenium and tellurium drs, wks goes a Ib. .14% .15% .14% .15% .14% .15% 
= ° = Pine Oil, 5 ga rs or ee: 
We respectfully solicit your inquiries Destructive dist ‘eis lhe ~ $0 8 so SS 83 56 
. Steam dist wat w s ga rae 59 ne .59 : ia 
MINES—Clemens, Brazoria County, Texas. ee eee gal. 54 - 154 54 
Pitch Hardwood, wks .ton 23. 75 24.00 23.75 24.00 23.75 24.00 
JEFFERSON LAKE SULPHUR Co INC Coaltar, bbls, wks .....ton : 19.00 . 19.00 19.00 
° ° Burgundy aes bbls, wks > .06 06% .06  .06% .05% 06% 
| I ee ee 5 es rices 
SUITE 1406-9, WHITNEY BLDG., NEW ORLEANS, LA. hve. csiangetony to alla aga ata ie 
in Gums’ Section, y 
ig ee eros bbl. 6.00 6.50 6.00 6.50 6.00 6.50 
Platinum, ref’d .......... oa ..: 36.00 36.00 35.00 40.00 
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Current 


Potash, Caustic 





Rosins 
Current 1941 1940 
Market Low High Low High 





POTASH 


Potash, Caustic, wks, sol . .Jb. 
| eS lb. 
liquid, tks 
Manure Salts, Dom 
30% basis, blk .. unit 
Potassium Abietate, bbls . . lb. 
Acetate, tech, bbls, delv Ib. 
Bicarbonate, USP, 320 lb 
bbls ‘ 
Bichromate Crystals, 725 
Ib cks* . +1Bs 
Binoxalate, "30 Ib bbls . Ib. 
Bisulfate, 100 Ib kgs ...Ib. 
Carbonate, 80- al calc 800 


Ib cks hates + 6era ere Ib. 
BGG, TES. occ. Ib. 
ee er lb. 
Chlorate crys, 112 lb kgs, 
Se eee Ib. 
Grate, BOG ass ceca. Ib. 
BOW BUN 6 séxsc0s cos Ib. 
Chloride, crys, bbls ....1b. 
Chromate, kgs ......... Ib. 
CHOMAG: GE ok cae s es Ib. 
Iodide, 250 Ib bbls .... .Ib. 


Metabisulfite, 300 lb bbls 1b, 
Muriate, bgs, dom, blk = 
0 eS ee 
Perchlorate, kgs, wks ib 
Permanganate, USP, crys, 
500 & 1000 lb drs, wks Ib. 
Prussiate, red, bbls ....1b. 
Yellow, bbls Ib. 
Sulfate, 90% basis, bgs ton 
= Oxalate, 200 Ib 


|. Ae A SRW eee ton 
Propane, group 3, tks ....lb. 
Putty, com’l, tubs Merce 
Linseed Oil, kgs ....100 lb. 
Pyrethrum, conc liq 
2: = pyrethrins, yo frt 
I'd 


sam pyrethrins, ‘drs, frt , 
all’d 


AE ree eae b. 
Fine powd, bbls _ a semeting Ib. 
Pyridine, denat, 50 gal drs =. 
Refined, drs . 
Pyrites, Spanish cif ‘ee 
ports, blk cas so 
Pyrocatechin, CP, drs, tins Ib. 
Quebracho, 35% liq tks ..1b. 
450 lb bbls, cl . lb. 
—_ 63%, 100 Ib bales 
a megicicerens 1 
Clarified, “64% bales . lb. 
Quercitron, 51 deg liq, 450 _ 


Sete Ee ketene ceens ib 
R Salt, 250 lb bbls, wks lb. 
Resorcinol, tech, cans ....1b. 
Rochelle Salt, cryst .....- Ib. 

POWs BOM noc ss cens ss lb. 


Rosin Oil, bbls, first run gal. 
Second _ ; al. 
Third run, drs ...... al. 

Rosins 600 “Yb bbls, 100 Ib unit 
ex. yard NY: 


Rosins, Gum, Savannah (280 
lb. unit) :** 


eee ee ee ee ee 


eee ee ee ee 





* Spot price is %c higher. 
Ib. unit. 


06% .063% .06% .06% 


.07 07 
02% 02% 
-60 .60 
08 .08 
26 .26 
117 17 


11 a 
12 144% .12 14Y% 
.10 10 
04° ~=nom. 04 nom. 
.24 ae .24 B75 
oo ood 
1.20 1.20 
nom. -19 nom. 19 
53% 531% 
ao .26 «29 .26 


09% .11 09% .11 
-20 20% .20 .20% 


no prices 

-16 18 

36.25 36.25 

-40 40 

27.00 27.00 
0334 .04 0334 .04 
3.15 ; 3.15 

5.00 5.00 


Ss #@ 2 2 
ya oe 1.71 
48 48 
no prices no prices 
215 240 215 246 
3 .03% : 03% 
04% ; 04% 
04% 04% 
05% 05% 


08% .09% .08% 09% 
11.16% 11.16% 
5 


2.06 , 2.06 
2.08 2.15 2.08 2.15 
2.07 2.17 2.07 2.17 
2.08 2.17 2.08 2.17 
2.18 2.18 2.18 2.18 
2.27 2.26 2.27 2.26 
2.40 2.39 2.40 2.39 
2.65 2.65 
2.65 2.65 
2.81 2.81 
3.10 3.10 
3.31 3.31 
3.31 3.31 
1.51 1.51 
1.60 1.60 
1.62 1,62 
1.62 1.62 
1.63 1.63 
1.71 1.71 
1.84 1,84 
2.10 2.10 


53% .58! 

.08 .09 

; -26 

18 
083 09% 

wae 

1544 18 

06% 07 

0275 = .03 
.03 03% 

10% .13 
«ke 14Y 
.10 12% 
04 0434 

24 .27 

Bat By 

1.35 

me 19 
534% 

20 26 

09% 11 
181 .20% 

38 45 

aa .18 

34.25 36.25 

-40 45 

4.75 27.00 
043% 

6.00 

4.50 

4.75 7.50 

7.20 11.00 

20 .36 

.25 Pt 

; 1.71 

A | 

12 13 

2.15 2.40 
03% .03% 
-04 04% 


04%4 04% 
0434 .05% 


08% .09% 
.10 


16% 
<0 
75 -80 

22% 29% 

21% .28% 
-50 
52 56 
56 57 
1.80 2.45 
1.87 2.48 
1.95 2.51 
2.10 2.51 
2.10 2.48 
2.10 2.48 
2.10 2.54 
2.12 2.75 
2.20 2.81 
2.39 2.85 
2.68 3.17 
3.00 3.40 
1.15 1.80 
1.22 1.83 
1.30 1.86 
1.45 1.86 
1.45 1.83 
1.45 1.83 
1.45 1.89 
1.47 2.10 


** Jan. 24, 1941, high and low based on 280 
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A 
dependable 
source of supply 
for 
Fine and Heavy 


Chemicals 


For quotations Phone CHickering 4-6485 


Pfaltz & Bauer. Inc. 


EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, NEW YORK 





























Representing: 
CARUS CHEMICAL CO., INC. 


BENZOIC ACID 

SODIUM BENZOATE 
HYDROQUINONE 
MANGANESE CARBONATE 


MANGANESE DIOXIDE 
MANGANESE SULFATE 
POTASSIUM PERMANGANATE 
RARER PERMANGANATES 


BENZOL PRODUCTS CO. 


AMINOACETIC ACID (Glycocoll) TETRA-IODO-PHENOLPHTHALEIN 
AMINOPHYLLINE SODIUM 
BENZOCAINE THEOPHYLLINE 


CHINIOFON ([Yotren} BROMSTYROL 
CHLORBUTANOL CINNAMIC ACID 
CINCHOPHEN DIACETYL 
CINCHOPHEN SODIUM METHYL CINNAMATE 
DEXTROSE METHYL PHENYL ACETATE 
ETHYL GLYCOCOLL HYDRO- PHENYL ACETIC ACID 
CHLORIDE BENZALDEHYDE 
1ODOXYQUINOLIN SULPHONIC BENZYL ALCOHOL 
ACID BENZYL CHLORIDE 


NEO CINCHOPHEN 
OXYQUINOLIN BENZOATE 
OXYQUINOLIN SULPHATE 
POTASSIUM OXYQUINOLIN 
SULPHATE 
PHENOBARBITAL 
PHENOBARBITAL CALCIUM 
PHENOBARBITAL SODIUM 
SODIUM DIPHENYL 
HYDANTOINATE 


BENZYL CYANIDE 

DIETHYL MALONATE 

DIMETHYL UREA 

DI-NITRO CRESOL 

CYANOACETAMIDE 

CYANO ACETIC ACID 

ETHYL CYANO ACETATE 

8—HYDROXYQUINOLIN 

8—HYDROXYQUINOLIN—5— 
SULPHONIC ACID 


CRANSTON CHEMICAL CO. 


LIQUID BROMINE 
e 


We could serve a few additional chemical 


manufacturers of non-conflicting products 








Epw. S. BURKE 


; Established 1917 
132 FRONT STREET NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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“THE ORIGINAL SYNTHE 


ld 


a 


Medium Boiling Ketone 
Distillation 100-103 C. 
for 


Organic Synthesis 


STANDARD 7 mone) Ce) Semone 


ya) BROADWAY 


TIC SOLVENT MANUFACTU 


. NEW YORK 










JAPAN WAX 


Our lon 
g years of experi i 
perience i 
wie ‘ in se 
pon this product and the ite 
al attention we gi ? 
give to every inqui 
. in 
— si you prices that are i. 
: y the best obtainable ... and deli on 
when you want it. vere 








A teleph 
phone call, telegr 
a a : 
have our instant nana salads 


H. H. ROSENTHAL c0., 


25 EAST 26th STREE 
Rodrug Tel. AShland 4 












ING. 


w YORK 
-7500 


Cable address: 





DRYMET/ 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 





hey ders Sodom fettaaibedte 


THE ONL 
Y WATER-FREE SODIUM METASILICATE cae 











DRY MET puts extra cleaning 
power, extra pep and speed, extra 
sales appeal into cleaning com 
ounds at 
DRY MET compoun 
more active in 
and do a faster, mor 


—_——— 


COWL 
pet np CO. * Heavy Ch 
Euclid Avenue, Cleveland og — 
; ° 


Plea 
se send complete information on DRYME 
T 


NAME 








ADDRESS 





CITY 
: STATE 
We are also interested in— 


OD 
O DRYORTH (OQ CRYSTAMET 








an economical cost. 
ds contain 


gredients per poun 
e thorough, 


mea. compounds. 
| cate is used, 


b of cleaning. 


more economical jo 
ns no water. 


DRY MET contai 
DRYMET cao be used alone of 
many medium pH cleaning jobs; 
and it blends easily with alkalies, oe 
Pps; emulsifiers, wetting agents, 


soa 
etc. to produce more efficient, ? 
: 9 © ETA 
“longer mileage, non-caking L 
eae CLEANERS 
Wherever metasili- a 
: NDRY 
DRYMET will do a aaticenvrs 


i ower cost. 
better job at 4 1 BUILDING 
CLEANERS 


THE COWLES DETE 


y Chemical Department ° Cleveland, Chio 
POWDERS 





| Heav 
DRYMET— Anhydrous DRYORTH—Techni- CRYSTAMET— 
Sodium Metasilicate cally Anhydrous Pentahydrate PACKAGE 
| Regular and Fines Sodium Orthosilicate Sodium Metasilicate CLEANERS 
= TEXTILE 


DETERGENTS 


“aE ; 
Send FOR DETAILS AND 4 DAIRY 
. CLEANERS 


SUGGESTIONS 
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COMPOUNDING 


RGENT COMPANY 
DISH WASHING 
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Rosins 


© So li Ses ssili ate 
Pyrophosphate Priees Current dium quisilicate 


itanium Calcium Pigmen 
Tit Cal Pig t 














Current 1941 1940 Current 1941 1940 
a = ___ Market Low High Low High — Market Low High Low High 
Rosins (continued) : m Sodium (continued): ; 

N en eceitce aie 2.10 2.10 1.55 2.16 Sesquisilicate, drs, c-!. 

WG Z.at 2 26 1.70 2.20 wks 100 lb. 2.00 > 00 0 

PON, Ctr SG OL sh coe 2.55 2:55 2.03 2.52 Silicate, 60°, 55 gal drs, 

_, PE eT eee 2.76 2.76 2.25 2.75 wks | - 100 Ib. 1.40 1.80 1.40 1.80 1.40 80 
Rosin, Wood, c-l, FF grade, NY 2.76 256 235 2:75 40°, 55 gal drs, wks 100 Ib sv ov SY 
Rotten Stone, bgs mines ton 1.40 1.54 1.40 1.54 1.40 1.54 Ss er W ks 450 It oor do. 09 ‘ > 

Imported, lump, bbls ...Ib. 25.50 37.50 25.50 37.50 25.50 37.50 NY Pie E IE ge ) prices no prices 7 

Powdered, bbls oe Nee no prices no prices -14 Stannate, 100 Ib drs __ Ib. ry 351 30 35 31 35 
Sago Flour, 150 Ib bgs . Ib. no prices no prices 08% 10 Stearate, bbls... Ib. 19.24.1924 19 ' 
Sal Soda, bbls wks 100 lb. .03%  .04 03% -04 04 04% Sulfanilate, 400 Ib bbls Ib. .16 18 16 8 1 
Salt Cake, 94-96%, ed bulk 1.20 1.20 1.20 Sulfate, Anhyd, 550 lb bes 

wks : + +0 stOM c-l, wks 100 lb. ¢ 1.45 1.65 1.45 1.65 1.4 
Chrome, c-l, ‘wks .ton 17.00 17.00 17.00 a _ cryst, 440 lb. 
Saltpetre, gran, 450- 500 ‘Ib bls, wks Ib. 02! 0 02 
tbls sat BA by en rt lb. 16.00 16.00 11.00 16.00 Solid, 650 Ib drs, c-l, ' 
Covet. Ge. ik dss cess Ib. 076 .076 .071 08 _ _ Wks lb 03 03 03 )3 ) 
Powd, bbls lb. 086 086 O81 0834 Sulfite, powd, 400 Ib bbls 
Satin, White, pulp, 550 » .086 : 086 ~=.081 10 S _ ea 05% 05 0 > 
bis Ib. Sultocyanide, drs >. .28 $7 28 47 8 4 
Schaeffer’s Salt, kgs Ib 01% 01% 01% 01% 01% .01Y% Sulforicinoleate, bbls Ib. 12 12 
; eee Sy 5 tile silly Q Supersilicate (see sodium 
Shellac, Bone dry, bbls ..lb. s 46 46 -46 48 co 
Gusunt hee Ib 6 a 26 07 23 "97 _, Sesquisilicate ) 
en tag Oleh tb : ‘<. 31 20 31 "1814 123 _ Tungstate, tech, crys, kgs lb. no prices no prices no prices 
= ere a Som 858 : eee ae "le “% VW 14, TT Sorbitol, com, solut, wks 
T. N., bgs ..--.-..++- Ib.s 16% 17 16% Aue. Seer 4GKe e-l, drs, wks lb. 1434 1434 .1434 6 
Silver Nitrate, vials ..... oz. .16 rie -16 16% 13 ; A Spruce, Extract, ord, tks . Ib. 01% 01% 11% 
Slate Flour, Bw wks ....ton . 26% 207% 2094 od 8B Ordinary, bbls Ib 015% 01% 156 
Soda a % ene _ . 9.00 10.00 9.00 10.00 9.00 10.00 Super spruce ext, tks lb. 0138 0138 13g 
c-l, wks >. Super spruce ext, bbls lb. 01% 017% 1 
7“. light, bes oes. ROO TD. 1.10 1.10 1.10 Super spruce ext, powd, 

blk ~stoy RUDe sO 1.08 1.05 1.08 1.05 1.08 bgs Ih. 04 04 4 

paper bgs — 100 lb. .90 .90 90 Starch, Pearl, 140 Ibbgs 100 Ib. 2.95 2.95 50 95 

DO 6 otc: .100 Ib. 1.05 1.08 1.05 1.08 1.05 1.08 Powd, 140 lb bes 100 Ib. 3.05 3.05 2.60 3 05 

Cc . 76% grnd & flake, 1.45 1.45 1.35 1.45 “om — Ib bgs ~ 04% .05% .04% .05% .05 O71 
ie 100 Ib. imp, bgs . ee " no prices no prices 06% 
76% solid, drs .....100 Ib. 2.70 2.70 2.70 Rice, 200 Ib bbls Ib. .07% .08% .07% .08% .07% .08 
Liquid sellers, tks ..100 lb. . 2.30 2.30 2.30 Sweet Potato, 240 Ib vols, 
: we h. p ~ 100 Ib. nom. 7.00 nom 7.00 5.50 7.00 
SODIUM : eat. thick, begs lb. .05 05 0514 05% 
ay ais ; x “5 2 re Strontium, carbonate, 600 Ib 
Sodium Abietate, drs .....lb. 1.95 1.95 1.95 1 “ 4 bbls, wks lb. no prices no prices 22 23 
Acetate, 60% tech, gran, 11 11 J Nitrate, 600 Ib bbls, NY Ib. 0734 .0834 .0734 .0834 .0734 .08% 
—_ flake, 450 Ib = Sucrose, octa-acetate, den, 
wk rd, bbls, wks lb. 45 45 +5 
90%. bbls, 275 Ib delv ib 04 05 .04 05 04 05 PR sigs Fogel ib’ 10 10 40 
anhyd, drs, delv ..... b. .06 0634 .06 0634 .00 0634 
Fe Se te Ib. .08%4 .10 08% .10 08% .10 
Antimoniate, bbls ...... Ib. = .39 70 39 .70 39 96 SULFUR 
Arsenate, Ge 26. icss lb. .14 14% .14 14% .14% =«.15 
Arsenite, liq, drs ..... gal, .07 — .07 0834 .07 0834 Sulfur, crude, f.0.b. mines ton 16.00 16.00 16.00 
emt ri “TP G6 109% 06% 09% 06% “09H a ee ee es aah Les ee ass aae 
— bien 400 Ib bbl, -46 .50 46 .50 46 92 Rubbermakers, bgs.. 100 lb, 2.00 2.00 00 2.80 
100 lb. bbls 100 lb. 2.35 2.35 ..a0 3.15 
Bichromate, 500 Ib cks, . 1.70 i 1.70 1.70 1.85 Extra fine, bgs 100 am 2.35 2.35 2.85 3.00 
w y Superfine, bgs 100 lb. 2.65 2.80 2.65 2.80 2.65 2.80 
Bisulfite, 500 Ib bbls, wks tb 0678 07% .067% .07% .063%4 .07% ‘ae syle 100 Ib 2.25 3.10 2.25 310 «62.25 3.10 
35-40% sol bbls, wks 100 Ib, _-03 031 = .03 031 03 031 Flowers, bgs 100 lb. 2.80 3.35 2.80 3.35 2.80 3.75 
Chlorate, bgs, bic, th ie Ib, 1.40 1.80 , 1.40 1.80 1.30 1.80 — bbls ...1001Ib. 3.15 3.70 3.15 3.70 3.15 4.10 
Cyanide, 96-98%, 100 & ees OOM. oi. 06% .06% .08% as bes ; 100 a 2.15 2.70 2.15 2.70 4.19 3.10 
250 lb drs, wks ...... 1b. e < $ bbls 100 Ib. 2.30 2.85 2.30 2.85 2.50 3.25 
Diacetate, 33-35% acid, .14 who 14 sxe .14 BI Sulfur Chloride, 700 1b tb. 
bbls, Icl, delv Ib. ; drs, wks 03 .08 03 08 03 08 
Fluoride, white 90%, 300 09 wee 09 08% .09 Sulfur Dioxide, 150 Ib cyl lb. 07 .09 .07 09 07 09 
lb bbls, Ib. = ; - < : Multiple units, wks lb 0414 .07 0414 .07 .04%4 .07 
edrosatite, “200 ‘Ib bbls, .07 .08 07 -08 07 .08 tks, wks Ib. 04 06 04 06 04 06 
O86. WES... oc cc.k. Ib. a ‘ a Refrigeration, cyl, wks Ib. 16 .40 16 .40 16 .40 
eS tech, pea crys 17 18 17 18 16 17 Mutiple units, wks Ib. 07%4 .10 .071%4 .10 07% «10 
375 b bbls, welen 100 lb. es P mee Sulfuryl Chloride re) eee .40 15 .40 15 .40 
Tech, 4 cryst, 375 lb - 2.80 S35 2.80 2.80 3.05 Sumac, Ng » id : - no prices no prices 98.00 140.00 
DUIS, WHE 22... 5%. 100 Ib. 4 ; Extract, »bls . 06 06% .06 06% .06 06% 
Iodide, jars Tb, 2-45 ga 2.45 i — a Superphospha ate, 16% bulk, ; 
Metanilate, 150 Ib bbls . Ib. pity oe ess e mat ton 8.50 8.50 8.50 9.00 
Metasilicate, gran, c-l, 41) nom. 41 nom. -41 -42 Run of pile ton 8.00 8.00 8.00 8.50 
wks 100 Ib. 2.35 2.35 2.35 Triple, 40. 48%, a.p.a. bulk, 
cryst, drs, el: “wks 100 Ib. . hated . ented tae 6.09 wks, Balt. unit ton .68 .68 .68 .70 
Anhydrous, wks, cl, - 3.05 3.05 3.05 Talc, Crude, 100lbbgs, NY ton 14.00 16.00 14.00 16.00 14.00 15.00 
drs ie MOT ink 3 i Ref’d 100 Ib bgs, NY ton 17.25 19.25 17.25 19.25 14.00 17.25 
wks, Icl, ‘drs, 100 1b, 2°42 9-49 3.75 3.75 3.75 3.75 French, 220 lb bgs, NY ton no prices no prices 23.00 35.00 
Monohydrated, bbls ....Ib, >-95 5:95, 5.05 5.05 5.05 5.05 Ref’d, white bgs, NY ton no prices no prices 45.00 60.00 
Naphthenate, drs : 1b, 023 : .023 : 023 Italian, 220 lb bgs to arr ton no prices no prices 64.00 70.00 
Naphthionate, 300 Ib bbl Ib. 12 19 12 19 12 -19 Ref’d, white bgs,, NY ton no prices no prices 65.00 78.00 
Nitrate, 92% crude, 200 Ib. °°’ -50 see -50 .50 Tankage, Grd, NY ...unit 2.00 2.35 2.50 2.35 3.25 

bgs, e-l, NY to zs - - nerd unit u 2.60 2.35 2.60 2.35 3.25 

100 bgs, same basis . _ - 28.70 --+ 28.70 28.30 Fert grade, f.o.b. Chgo unit a.35 2.35 2.20 3.50 

1 SE ei ccastiaiaass ‘on ae tee a ye South American cif unit 2.75 2.60 2.75 2.50 50 

: of. ons . o/. api ig q 
Nitrite, 500 1b bbis Ib 0634 11% 06% 111% 106% 11% ra. kk ke ca 
ate, 175 lb bbls, wks Ib. 95 = 25 Tar Acid Oil, 15%, drs ..gal. .22 24 22 .24 12 24 
Orthosilicate, 300 Ib drs, 29 27 25 .27 .25 27 25% drs ..3 Mk 25 .27 125 .27 25 .28 
Poi RR ania Ib. 03 03 03 ™ ee, oe. are .. gal. .26 waa .26 ey .26 aa 
rt aan drs, 400 ib . “- 8 owe ‘2% We . tks, delv, cities ga 21 21 ae 21 
Peroxide, bbls, 400 Ib ‘Ib. 14% tn 144% et a 14% i Ta, om tech, bbls > 3934 .363%4 .393% .343% .36% 
Phosphate, di-sodium, tech, slice ‘ se ‘ ik ‘ 45 42 45 .40 42 
B10 lb bbls, we ny 100 i Ib. 2 2 Terpincol rae grade, drs Ib. 17 17 17 
bgs, wks Cie °° 2.30 tee 2.30 2.30 Tetrachlorethane, 650 lbdrslb. .08 08% .08 .08%4 .08 08% 
Tri- sodium, tech, 25 lb ee 2.10 tee 2.10 2.10 Tetrachlorethylene, drs, tech Ib. .08 .09 .08 .09 .08 09% 
bbls, wks 100 Ib. 2.45 ois Tetralene 50 gal drs, wks Ib. 18 18 ba 18 
bgs, wks “100 er 2 25 ve =< 2.45 Thiocarbanilid, 170 lb bbls Ib. 24 24 20 25 
Picramate, 160 lb kgs Ib me 68 eS y 68 ~ Tin,crystals,500 Ib. bbls, es .38 38% .38 38% .36 40% 
P wastes, Yellow, 350 Ib : itt. ‘ Us 07 MEO TON) io iscsocc ew aecas ° Ou" . 501 45% «55 
a wie oo" b. 1054 .1034 .1034 10 ——— Oxide, 300 Ib bbls, wks ib, 54 56 54 56 51 56 
Pyrophosphate, ‘iaiieidl 100 10% .103% .10% .10% .09% .10% ees, 100 lb drs, si 2514 2506 25% 25 ‘ii 
bls f.0.b. wks frt eq Ib. - 25% 4 Ya 25% 2 a Va 
tie s+ 051 051 -0530 Titanium Dioxide, , 300 b bots b. 13% AA" 13M 141316 
r Bone dry prices at Chicago 1c higher; Boston %c; Pacific Coast 2c; Rereee Figuem . 05% - 05% 06  .05% .06% 
Philadelphia deliveries f.o.b. N. Y.; refined 6c higher in each case; Calcium Pigment, bbls Ib. .05%4 05% .05%4 05% .05 eta 
sT. N. and Superfine prices quoted’ f.o.b. N. Y. and Boston; Chicago 
prices le higher; Pacific Coast 3c; Philadelphia f.0.b. N. Y. 


t Bags 15c lower; u + 10; * Jan. 24. 
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* 
Zine Chloride Prices 
PLATERS WILL ASK YOU FOR a. tt: a hn 
Titanium tetrachloride, drs, 
f.o.b. Niagara Falls aps ~32 45 32 .45 32 45 
Titanium trichloride 23% sol, 
TENNESSEE CORPORATION bbls f.0.b. Niagara Falls Ib. 26 .22 .26 ae 26 
20% solution, bbls .... Ib. 175 215 75 215 375 .215 
a mixed, 900 lb drs, 
bi etait et Ib. -26 .26 26 4 
Toluol, “110 ‘gal drs, wks gal. .32 on oF .32 
8000 gal tks, frt all’d gal. ... Bg Son Be | ‘ae ar 
Toner Lithol, red, bbls ...Ib. .55 .60 55 .60 55 .60 
Para, red, bbls deel a .70 MY i .70 Be b 70 a> 
Toluidine, bes by 9... “HOS << S05: “Hes WSs 
Triacetin, 50 gal drs, wks, lb. a .26 .26 ; 26 
Triamy] Borate, Icl, drs, wks, Ib. mc Br f 27 27 
Triamylamine, ei, drs, wks lb, Ep 87 .87 ay 
Over 55% COPPER! he “an: aa (90.78 ~=—-.90 
tks, wks MR re Ib. Pe .85 85 a5 
7 Tributylamine, Icl, drs, wks Ib. sa .70 .70 .67 .70 
For all purposes such as plating cl, drs, wks .......... Ib, -.- 67 67 66.67 
Po tks, wks Ib. F 6 ced 6 .65 
and fungicidal uses. Experts Tributylcitrate,drs, frtall’d lb, .24 .26 .24 .26 .24  .35 
appreciate higher copper content Tributyl Phosphate, frt all’dIb. ... 42, «.. 42 42 
in this material Eas to use Trichlorethylene, 600 lb drs, 
. y : frt all’d E. Rocky Mts ib. .08 .09 .08 .09 .08 09 
More economical. Dealers inter- Tricresyl phosphate, tech, drs Ib. 22 © -.36%--.22— 36%_—«22 36! 
. r 
ested in our product can get free ee 19 19 «19 S««22 
ipti i x tks, wks sis alb: 18 8 as 20 
samples and descriptive litera Taethvamine, eee 
ture. f.0.b. wks lb. 1.05 1.05 1.05 
a P Triethylene glycol, drs, wks Ib. .26 .26 .26 
Suitable for textile use. Trihydroxyethylamine Oleate, 
Bisse at Hees lb. 30 = = 
: ‘ Stearate bbls .......... lb. .30 P 30 
Write for Full Information. Trimethyl Phosphate, drs, 
Mh EAs OED, 6 e001 <5 .50 .50 50 
Trimethylamine, e-l, drs, frt 
all’d E. Mississippi ....lb. ... 1.00 .. 1.00 1.00 
T ENNE _ Ss EE C @) R P re) RAT | re) N Triphenylguanidine .......lb. .58 60 58 60 58 -60 
Triphenyl Phosphate, drs _ Ib. .38 . 38 38 
Ct anya. GA (eee ano. onic Tripoli, airfloated, bgs, wks ton 26.00 26.00 26.00 30.00 
: : Turpentine (Spirits), c-l, NY 
dock, bbls. ...<...5. <3 gal. 49%4* . 491%, .32%4 .40 
Savannah, bbls _.......gal. 37%4* . 37% .26%  .34 
Wood Steam dist, drs, 
c--lcl, NY wal, 6235 so6" «35 .36 ine 34 
Wood, dest dist, cl- Icl, po 
dely E. cities .....:.g8l. 41° 44° 41 44 25 .32 
Urea, pure 112 Ib cases . 1b, : 12 its Bb 12 15% 
Fert grade, bgs, c. i. f. 
oe ee ton no prices no prices ... 110.00 
Dom f.o.b., wks .......ton 85.00 .. 85.00 85.00 101.00 
Urea Ammonia, liq., nitrogen 
basis Ne AcE ta oar a + Tai50 « 322-50 - 121.50 
Valonia beard, 42%, tannin 
ESTABLISHED 1880 > Yienaegap beacons press ton _no prices no prices 47.00 56.00 
Cups, 32% ‘tannin bgs. .ton no prices no prices 33.00 39.00 
Extract, powd, 63% Ib. no prices no prices 0565 .06 
M. e RAY O. Vanillin, ex eugenol, 25 Ib 
. tins, Rca TOONS: 6s > 2.60 2.60 2.60 
DEMIR 665.04. s 19101 : 2.50 2.50 2.50 
342 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK ere EL a an 
% - ermilion, Englis Se. no prices no prices 2.76 
Murray Hill 2-3100 Cable: Graylime Wattle Bark, bgs ........ ton 37.50 m0, 50 37.50 39.50 34.00 38.75 
yyExttacts, 60°, ‘ts, bbls. i A , —— 03% 03% .04% 
2 F - ax, Bayberry, bgs ..... Al +” Db a Sa” SR 
Acetic Acid—Acetate of Lime Bees, bleached, white 500 
f Ib slabs, cases ........ 4 4 So , ae 36% .35 38 
Acetate of Soda Yellow, African, bes... 330 . 30° 12329 
razilian, bgs . 1 ist .32 sal .32 .24 31 
Acetone C. P. Refined, 500 ib slabs, cases Ib. oe ae ae oa | 36 
CABGSIR, WOE 0. sneer ss b. .19% .20 19 -20 18 19 
Butyl Alcohol— Butyl Acetate Carnauba, Ne. 1, yellow, 
Sa pete epee: SS ae a oe 
me ee ee sellow, bes ib. 68 tg] 
No. 2, et eee .67 .68 6 -68 4 73 
oTaaree y ° No. 3, chalky, hese ..c1b «68 wae 37, 59 -43 66 
Denatured Alcohol No. 3, N.C. bes ....Ih .62 .63 59 63 .47 .68 
e Ceresin, dom, bgs Wtaet Ib. 11 11% «11 11% .11% «15 
Turpentine Japan, 224 Ib cases... Ib, .18 18% .18 1844 .15%4_.163 
R . Montan, crude, bgs . Ib. no prices no prices no prices 
osin Sere see Paraffin — - - i - “ - 
ay A permaceti, blocks, cases 1 By ‘ Z r ‘ ; 
DUREZ Phenol U. S. P. Cakes, cases ........ Ib .25 1.26 125 .26 123 © .25 
Benzol Wood Flour, c-l, bgs ....ton 
Gilders, bgs, c-l, wks . ton 16.00 20.00 16.00 20.00 12.00 20.00 
Toluol Whiting, chalk, com 200 Ib 18.00 19.00 18.00 19.00 11.50 19.00 
bgs, c-l, wks .... .ton 24.00 25.00 24.00 25.00 20.00 30.00 
Xylol Xylol, frt all’d, East 10° 
ir tks, wks gal. .29 29 .30 
Whiting DMimnhie. . » - #« i. # 
° Xylidine, mixed crude, drs Ib. .35 36 35 36 a0 36 
Magnesium Carbonate Zein, bgs, 1000 Ib lots, 
M ° oO id wks lb. .20 .20 .20 
agnesium xide oe EN ‘tech, ‘bbls, Icl, by “ - 18 - os “ 
mn |, See : ‘ ig ° ° 
Precipitated Chalk iititrmeaA . .. & . a = 
Carbonate tech, bbls, NY lb. .14 -16 14 16 14 -16 
Chloride fused, 600 Ib 
drs, wks sues tes) > a ra i ey 
° a 500 lb drs, wks A s 4 
Anti-Freeze— Methanol and Alcohol Soln 50%, tks, wks 100 Ib. 2.25 2.25 25 
ne aR * Jan. 24. 
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Titanium Tetrachloride 


























Zine Cyanide 








Current Oil, Whale 
Current 41 1940 
Market Low High Low High 
Zinc (continued): 7 
Cyanide, 100 Ib drs ....Ib. 33 .33 .33 
Dust, 500 Ib bbls, c-1, delv Ib. 09% 091%, .07% .08% 
Metal, high grade slabs, e-l, 
NY _...1000 Ib. 7.65 7.65 5.90 7.64 
E. St. Louis ..100 Ib. 7.25 7.25 4.60 7.25 
Oxide, Amer, bgs, wks Ib. .061 06% .06% .07% 
French 300 lb bbls, wks Ib. .063 0634 .06% .0734 
Palmitate, bbls Ib. .24%4 .27% .24% .27%_ «23 27% 
Resinate, fused, pale bbls Ib. 10 10 10 
Stearate, 50 lb bbls .... .Ib. 22 2a 21% .24! 
— crys, 40 Ib. pases’ 
ao a Bee ak os lb. iano 315 0275 029 
Flake, bbls ‘ lb. 335 335 ; 0325 
Sulfide, = Ib bbls, ‘delv - 08 08 0734 .08 
bgs, del 07%4 .073%4 .07% .07% 
Subfocartelets, "100 Ib kgs ib 24 29 24 .29 .24 .26 


Zirconium Oxide, crude, 


70-75% egrd, bbls, wks ton 75.00 100.00 


75.00 100.00 75.00 100.00 


Oils and Fats 
Babassu, tks, futures . Ib. nom. 06 nom 06 0534 .06% 
Castor, No. 3, 400 lb drs lb. nom. 0934 nom 09% .09% .12% 
Blown, 400 lb drs Ib, nom. .11% nom 11% .113% .14%4 
China Wood, drs, spot NY Ib. 27% 27% .22% .28 
Tks, spot NY , lb. 26% 26% .21% 7 
Coconut, edible, drs NY . lb. .08 08% .08 08% 07% .09% 
Manila, tks, NY me lb. 03% .«.. 03% .02% .03% 
Tks, Pacific Coast Ib. 03% 03% .023% .03% 
Cod, Newfoundland, 50 gal 
| Ne egpede . gal .65 nom. .60 65 .60 72 
Copra, bes, NY . ... Ib. nom. .0185 0185 .0165 .0190 
Corn, crude, tks, mills lb. .06% nom. 06% .05% .06% 
Refd, 375 lb bbls, NY. Ib. .09%4 nom. 09% .07% .09 
Degras, American, 50 eal ; 
bbls, NY ...... E208 0814 .08 08% .08 10 
Greases, Yellow ; lb. nom, .04% 04%  .03 05% 
White, choice, bbls, ‘NY Ib. nom. 05% 05% .03% 055% 
Lard, Oil, Edible, prime. Ib. 09% .08% .09% .08 10 
Extra, bbls... Ab. "08% 108% 08% 0634 .093% 
Extra, No. 1, bbls. _Ib. "08% 108 .08% .06% .08% 
Linseed, Raw less than 5 aes — 
OS re 105 .091 105 .09 .116 
_ ne Ub 097.099 ©.095 .099 .084 ~—.110 
bis Gann es vg ka bra .09 - P ‘ 
nn ‘tks, Baltimore an nom. 32° ey = rt 38. 
Refined, alkali, drs ..... Ib. (0925 1084 10925 .067 .088 
Kettle boiled, drs ...... Ib. T02s 006 “1025-079 10. 
— pressed, drs... __ tb. ‘0845 1082 10845 .061 .085 
979 
Neatsfoot, CT, 20°, bbls, NY ib. 13% —_ 13% ati? 19% 
Extra, bbls, —_ 08% “083 0874 06% ‘09 
Pure, bbls, NY | a "10% |... 110% 108 143 
Oiticica, bbls... pl sy 19% isy 119% 117 21 
Oleo, No. 1, bbls, NY. Ib. "07% 07% 107% .07% .07% 
No. 2, bbls, NY ...__ Ib 7% 07% 107% 107% .07%4 
Olive, a - 4D. . aye 4 8 2 “UL 98 ULyg 
, denat, bbls, NY ..gal.nom. 2.35 nom. .2.35 94 2.40 
Edible, bbls, NY ...__ gal. 25 3.25 1.85 3.25 
Foots, bbls, NY ...... Ib. 10% "10% .08  .10% 
Palm, Kernel, bulk __. Ib. no prices no prices no prices 
IGOR, CRB ooo ec ces cs Ib. nom. 04% .04% .04% .03% .05! 
Sumatra, tks .......... "02% 102 .02% .02% .03 
— x ee te, NY Ib. a MMe & 09 .063%4 .09 
S, 1.0.D. mil] ......... lb. nom. 0534 .05% 5% 53 7% 
Refined, bbls, NY ..... Ib. pod rn ‘ -— -" yo phn 
Perilla, drs, NY ......... Ib. 18 18.19.21” 
me COGS ts sass Ib. 17% 17% .18% .20 
Pine, see Pine Oil, Chem. Sec, 
Rapeseed, blown, bbls, NY lb. nom. .17% nom. 17% 17 7% 
Denatured, drs, NY .. gal, nom, 95 9S 1.00 1.00 1.05 
Red, Distilled, bbls ...... Ib. .07% .08% .07% .08% .06% .09% 
|| Sea See Ib. ; 06% .06% .06% .053%4 .08 
Sardine, Pac Coast, tks. gal. nom. .40 39 0 31 .39 
Refined alkali, drs nee ee .0925 .084 0925 .067 .088 
Light pressed, drs .... lb .0845 .078 0845 .061 082 
i: See |. -072 . 072 055 072 
Sesame, white, dom ..... Ib. 07% 07% .07% .11% 
Soy Bean, crude 
Dom, tks, f.o.b. mills . lb. : 051%... 05% .043% .06% 
Crude, drs, NY .....1b. .06% .07% .06% .06% .0534 .07%4 
Refd, dra, NY .......Ik 08 0834 .07% .0834 .07% .08: 
. — Reaeseti eee .07%4 .08 06% «08 06%, .07% 
Sperm, 38° CT, ‘bleached — 
bbls, NY lb. EZ 11 1 .105 11 
45° CT, bichd, bbls, NY Ib. 105 .103 098 103 
Stearic Acid, double pressed 
a, entre lb. .10 11 09% .11 09% .13 
Double pressed saponified 
WE na os wae caer 10% .11% .093% .11% .10 13 
Triple pressed dist bgs ib. ald 14 12% «14 12% = «16! 
Stearine, Oleo, bbls ...... lb. nom. 063% nom. 06% «05! 06! 
Tallow City, extra loose. .Ib. 05% «05 05% .0334 .05% 
Edible, tierces Sere , 05% .04% .05% .04% .0534 
Acidless, tks, NY .....1b. 07% : 07% .06% .08 
Turkey Red, single, drs ..lb. 07 .07 .082 09 
wh — i. eee Ib. ie 11 Bo | 12 
ale: 
Winter bleach, bbls, NY lb. .095 095 095 
Refined, nat, bbls, NY Ib. .091 091 091 
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SHERWOOD 


PETROLEUM COMPANY, 


Englewood, New Jersey 


INC. 


Refinery: Warren, Pa. 














VECETABLE 
LECITHIN 


Deliveries from Spot Stocks 


JUNCMANN & CO., 


Incorporated 


157 Chambers Street 


New York City 


Telephone: BArclay 7-5128, 5130 

















of 


ROCK. 


PHOSPHORUS (Yellow) Produced in 
our own electric furnace using phos- 
phate rock from our own mines. 

PHOSPHORIC ACID 75’ 
Grade. 
elemental phosphorus. 


“ELECTROPHOS.” 


Pure Food 
Made from high quality 


A superior quality 
superphosphate of ap- 


proximately 48% available P.Os. Al- 
most white in appearance. 
FLORIDA PEBBLE PHOSPHATE 
Grades 77% 
standards to 68%. 
specifications 
grinding. 


B.P.L. and all 
Also of special 
quality — calcining 


THE PHOSPHATE MINING COMPANY 


110 William Street, New York 


Nichols, Florida 
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J. Ehrlich, Ph.D. 


CONSULTING CHEMIST 


153 South Doheny Drive 
Beverly Hills, California 
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Fellow of the American Institute of Chemists 














T. E. R. SINGER 


Bibliographies, Abstracting, 
and Translations 


501 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Murray Hill 2-5346-7 





E. L. LUACES 
U. S. and Foreign Patents 


Chemistry e Engineering 





1107 Broadway, New York City 
Tel. CHelsea 3-3600 




















ARTHUR VAN HEEDEN 


CONSULTING CHEMIST AND 
CHEMICAL ENGINEER 


3516 Lake Park Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Technical Literature Researches 
Technical Translations 
Abstracting 











DETERGENT SPECIFICATIONS 
(Continued from page 208) 

dried out in transit and all the soap 
value shipped has been received) and 
have made deductions for loss in weight. 
To protect both buyer and seller, we have 
introduced a purchase clause and formula 
in the specifications to cover such changes 
in moisture content. This clause also 
prevents the seller from charging for more 
weight than he actually shipped, regard- 
less of the calculations from the formula. 

One of the sections of Committee D-12 
has concentrated all its work on types of 
detergents other than soap such as the 
carbonates, hydroxides, phosphates, and 
silicates of the alkalies. Another section 
has devoted its efforts to the sulfated and 
sulfonated detergents, etc. The commit- 
tee has written specifications and methods 
of analysis for caustic soda, soda ash, 
modified soda, sodium metasilicate, sodium 
sesquisilicate and trisodium phosphate. 
Specifications and methods of analysis 
are at present in process of formulation 
for tetrasodium pyrophosphate and sodium 
orthosilicate. 

Methods of testing the sulfated and 
sulfonated detergents have also been 
drawn up but specifications for these have 
not as yet been prepared although the 
committee has been studying this problem 
for three years. 

Subcommittee IV is considering the 
preparation of a monograph covering the 
manufactured types, properties, and uses 
of the alkali detergents and soaps, and 
hopes to be in a position to issue such a 
pamphlet within the next year or two. 
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The following specifications and methods 
of analysis have been adopted: 


ASTM D-497-39 Standard Specifications Or- 

dinary Bar Soap 

D-496-39 Standard Specifications Chip 
Soap 

D-498-39 Standard Specifications Pow- 
dered Soap 

D-155-39 Standard Specifications Milled 
Toilet Soap 

D-499-39 Standard Specifications White 
Floating Soap 

D-460-39 Standard Methods of Sam- 
pling & Analysis of Soaps, 
Etc. 

1)-502-39 Standard Methods of Test for 
Particle Soap, Etc. 

D-456-39 Standard Specifications Caus- 


tic Soda 

D-457-39 Standard Specifications Modi- 
fied Soda 

D-458-39 Standard Specifications Soda 
Ash 


D-501-39 Standard Methods of Sam- 
pling & Analysis of Special 
Detergents 

9-39 Standard Definitions 

5-39T Tentative Specifications 
Palm Oil Bar Soap 

D-536-39T Tentative Specifications 

Palm Oil Chip Soap 

D-533-39T Tentative Specifications 

Built Soap Powdered 
D-534-39T Tentative Specifications 
Soap Powder 
D-537-39T Tentative Specifications 
Sodium Metasilicate 
D-538-39T Tentative Specifications 
Trisodium Phosphate 

D-501-39T Tentative Methods of Anal- 

ysis for Special Detergents 

D-500-38T Tentative Methods of Anal- 

ysis for Sulfonated & Sul- 
fated oils 

D-459-38T Tentative Definitions 


In addition, we are proposing or pre- 
paring specifications as follows: 


Methods of Analysis and Sampling Sodium 
Sesquisilicate 

Methods of Analysis and Sampling Tetra- 
sodium Pyrophosphate 

Methods of Analysis 
Orthosilicate 

Specifications for Olive Oil Soaps (Pure & 
Blended) 

Specifications for Blended Palm Oil Soaps 

Specifications for Low Titre Soaps 

Specifications for Detergent Soap Powder 

Specifications for Salt Water Soap 


and Sampling Sodium 
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Specifications for Red Oil Soap 
Specifications for Liquid Soaps 
Specifications for Grit Soap 
Specifications for Scouring Powders 


Where these standard specifications are 
used, it is certain that standard items, that 
is, items of regular manufacture, will be 
purchased, and hence manufacturers can 
give the lowest prices, because of large 
production. Where special specifications 
are prepared and used, costs usually run 
much higher, due to changes in composi- 
tion, special packing, low volume of pro- 
duction, etc. It frequently happens that 
special specifications require the manu- 
facture of just enough product to fill the 
particular order, thus increasing the cost 
very materially. 


PERSONALITIES IN CHEMISTRY 
(Continued from page 161) 

to which he belongs. He is an A. C. S. 
member and served as vice-chairman and 
chairman of the N. J. section (1933 and 
1934). From 1936-1938 he was -vice- 
chairman of the Petroleum Division and 
chairman from 1938-1940. In 1940 he 
was elected councilor at large. He is 
also a member of the American Institute 
of Chemical Engineers, American Society 
of Automotive Engineers, Society of the 
Chemical Industry, Chemical Society, and 
Deutsche Chemische Gesellschaft. His 
publications now amount to some fifty 
papers and he holds approximately fifty 
patents issued or applied for. 

It would be expected that Dr. Fro- 
lich would have little time to spare from 
his varied activities for recreation. This 
is far from true, for he is justly proud of 
his home in Westfield, N. J., and en- 
joys a well deserved local reputation for 
his gardening. A competent angler, Dr. 
Frolich can tell many tales of the streams 
and lakes he has visited throughout the 
country. He and his wife also like to 
match strides with their two daughters 
on informal hikes through the many res- 
ervations in the vicinity. 
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LITHIUM 
COMPOUNDS 


For ~ 
The Chemical 
Industry 


Amblygonite mine—source of lithium 


Chioride ¢« Citrate « Carbonate 
Fluoride « Nitrate « Benzoate 


Foote Mineral Co. 


1603 Summer St... Philadelphia. Pa. 

















TEXTILES 

Dyestuffs - Auxiliaries - Finishing Agents 
PAPER 

Dyestuffs - Auxiliaries 
LEATHER 


Dyestuffs - Finishing Materials 
Synthetic Tanning Agents 


PLASTICS 
Dyestuffs - Organic Pigments 
RUBBER 


Organic Pigments 


LAKES 


Dyestuffs - Intermediates 


Our technical staff and laboratory will co-operate 
with you on your problems 


GENERAL DyesturF CorPORATION 


435 HUDSON STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Boston, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Chicago, Ill. 


Providence, R. I. San Francisco, Cal. 
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“Wh Editorially Speaking 


Uncle 


Cunneen, one of the 


Our loss is 
Charles J. 


editors of this publication, is now at Fort 


Sam’s distinct gain. 


assistant 


Dix, a full-fledged member of The United 


States 


Army. In the short period of a 


year he became one of the most valued 


and trusted members of the editorial staff. 
A veteran newspaper man his work could 
always be relied upon for complete accu- 
Charlie could “smell” 


racy. a story a mile 


away and always knew just what to do 


with it. In a relatively short time he 


gained the esteem and 
great 


They came 


confidence of a 


many key men in this industry. 
to honor and respect his abil- 
good judgment. 


b to be 


ity, fairness and 


There is a j done and in his 


quiet, unassuming way he is doing his 


more. To him 


staff of CHEMICAL 


share and probably a lot 
the entire INDUSTRIES 
extends best wishes and lots of luck. We 
that his 


quickly recognized by his present superiors 


are certain ability will be as 


as it was here, but, Good Heavens! how 
can we ever get used to snapping to atten- 
saluting? A “Yes, Sir” per- 
old and feeble 
and that right hand doesn’t snap to it with 


the old zip. 


tion and 


haps, but we are getting 


orgocsoote 
There are a number of pretty bad kinks 
that must be ironed out of the present 


Act or 
administering it. 

Particularly bad is the of the 
army medical corps passing on men and 


Selective Draft Service 
the present 


at least in 
methods of 


pract ice 


then shipping them the same day to train- 


ing camps for a year’s service. They 


should in all fairness to industry generally, 
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and the men themselves 
be given a reasonable period (at least a 
week or two) to straighten out their busi- 
ness and personal affairs. 
of the 


their employers, 


Those in charge 
Selective Service System show 
very little understanding of what it is all 
about when they defend the present pro- 
cedure. Let us take an actual case. 

A man is called by the local draft board 
and passes the physical test. Should his 
employer immediately fire him and hire a 
new man to Of course 
not—he may not pass the army doctors. 
As many as 35 per cent. of those who 
pass the local draft board doctors fail to 


take his place? 


get by the army doctors. But there is 
still another angle. The Selective Draft 


Board “Well, that’s the 
period when you ought to be hiring and 


authorities say 
training a possible successor.” Well, pray, 
just who is going to take a job when he is 
told that his tenure depends solely upon 
the failure of a man to pass the final 
physical exam. It all seems perfectly 
clear, but “We” spent two full days in 
\Vashington last month trying to explain 
what seems to be perfectly easy to grasp— 
but got nowhere fast. 


*, 2, 
oe 


We have just finished reading a report 
of a speech delivered by Major Joseph 
Ff. Battley, Occupational Advisor to the 
National Headquarters Selective Service, 
before the Conference of Associated In- 
Mississippi on the subject 
“Occupational Deferments and Defense 
Producticn.” We are somewhat encour- 
Washington now is 
aware that many local draft boards need 
at least 


dustries of 


aged that official 


some “guidance” in interpreting 
the provisions of the Draft Act. 

noesoe toate 
N. Watson, 


the Manufacturing Chemists’ 


To Warren secretary of 
Association, 


and to his able assistant, Maurice Crass 





Fifteen Years Ago 
From Our Files of February, 1926 
Dr. William H. Nichols is guest 


of honor at Chemists’ Club Annual 


Dinner. 
Monsanto Chemical Co. cele- 
brates its 25th anniversary. 
Aleohol Trade Association 


formed by distributors of the 


product. 
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Jr., our congratulations on the splendid 
first edition of “Chemical Facts and Fig- 
ures.” It is inconceivable how any per- 
son connected with the industry could be 
without a copy. The price is 65c each, 
postpaid, 75c west of the Mississippi. The 
M.C.A. is at 606 Woodward Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


noefonsoece 

No truer word was ever spoken in or 
out of a House of God than that said 
over the late Stanley Weil—‘‘No one ever 
came in contact with him but what he 
was blessed.” The industry has lost an 
outstanding, albeit extremely modest man, 
many of us have suffered an irreparable 
personal loss at his untimely passing. 


if research directors will 
be suggesting regular “naps” for 
their staffs following that story out of 
Cleveland to the effect that Charles 
ers, Glidden researcher, fell as!eep while 
running an experiment on production of 
red copper oxide and awoke to find that 
a new, cheaper and improved method 
manufacture was disclosed before his eyes. 
Perhaps candidates for research jobs will 
be trying to impress personnel directors 
with their ability to sleep soundly—but we 
doubt it. It worked on copper oxide, but 
we can think of a lot of chemicals that 
probably would go boom. 


We wonder 
now 


Rog- 


Gl 
GJ 
G 
Gd 


0,00, 00 00.@ 


¢ 
°, 
¢, 
¢, 


To Francis M. Turner, vice-president 
of Reinhold Publishing Corp., and a grand 
“collaborator” and “contemporary” the 
editors of CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES extend 
heartiest congratulations on the attain- 
ment of 25 years of loyal and devoted 
service in the interests of his firm and the 
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chemical When 25 
years hence his co-workers again gather 
around the festive 


industry at 


large. 


board to honor him we 
hope they won't be quite so exclusive. 
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VOL. 48 CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES eran 4\ wo.a 
yt 
Feb. ’41 — ° y\ Part 2 
Statistical and Technical Data Section \ 
State of Chemical Trade 
Current Statistics (January 31, 1941)—p. 74 
WEEKLY STATISTICS OF BUSINESS 
* Jour. tLabor Dept. ) aa 
-——Carloadings——_. -——Electrical Outputt——,_ of *Nat’l Fertilizer Ass’n Price Indices Chem. & % Times Fisher 
‘0 To Com. Chem. Fats Drug Steel Index Com- 
Week of of Price & & Fert. Mixed All Price Ac- Bus. modity 
Ending 1941 1940 Change 1941 1940 Change Index Drugs Oils Mat. Fert. Groups Index tivity Act. Index 
Dec. 28 (’40) 545,307 548,064 —0.5 2,622,850 2,404,316 + 9.1 83.3 103.8 70.3 104.6 103.3 99.8 77.8 80.8 121.1 86.1 
Jan. . 614,171 592,925 +3.6 2,704,800 2,473,397 + 9.4 82.9 103.9 70.4 105.8 103.3 100.2 78.0 95.9 123.0 85.8 
Jan 7 oe . 711,675 668,241 +6.5 2,834,512 2,592,767 + 9:3 82.2 103.9 72.7 105.9 103.3 100.9 78.2 97.2 123.5 85.4 
Jan a 700,440 646,382 +8.4 2,843,962 2,572,117 +10.6 82.1 103.9 73.8 106.0 104.1 101.1 78.6 98.5 123.7 85.2 
t+ K.W.H. 000 omitted. * Base period changed Jan. 4 from 1926-1928 average to 1935-1939 average as 100. 
MONTHLY STATISTICS INDUSTRIAL TRENDS 
Dec. Dec, Nov. Nov. Oct. Oct. 
CHEMICAL: 1940 1939 1940 1939 1940 1939 Soginrers < 
Acid, sulfuric (expressed as 50° Baumé, short tons, Bureau of the Census) | | 
Total prod. by fert. mfrs. ..... 9... 219,838 216,290 208,461 222,476 205,024 $120 
Consumpt. in mfr. fert. ....06. 0 sess 172,382 179,677 = :176,860 = 169,878 §=——175,338 | | All| 
Rete Gr OE WIDGET vocccccscs 0 cescsc 83,814 110,939 74,027 105,557 75,377 filio +++ Aw Ht 
Alcohol, Industrial (Bureau Internal Revenue) : | ji 
Ethyl alcohol prod., proof gal.. —....... 22,080,109 23,353,811 21,786,763 23,349,982 20,965,125 Bea lam tiheiuian 
Comp. denat. prod., wine gal... —...... 655,916 2,269,812 2,843,257 4,811,942 4,906,872 Ny ee ee 
Removed, wine gal. ........ Ra ee aw enee 675,899 2,329,613 2,902,792 4,970,628 5,175,243 | - cee ne ane oe | 
Stocks end of mo., wine gal... — ...... 304,976 516,517 352,807 580,542 412,987 riot VE | 
Spec. denat. prod., wine gal. ... =... 10,502,486 10,888,394 10,221,265 10,286,459 10,274,257 | "ir (| | 
Removed, wine gal. ....... oe Cree 10,758,595 11,214,792 10,168,270 10,595,109 10,277,452 7 Hid 
Stocks end of mo., wine gal... —........ 868,494 1,069,003 1,128,344 1,394,802 1,083,197 | "| {Tl TI uk 
. cali secant sthestmioilitiitniancians | it} wel] 
Ammonia sulfate prod., tons a.. 64,381.5 60,636 62,843 59,745 63,805.5 59,256 169998) Ls WOWUOOGOUU OUD) 
Benzol prod., gal. b ......see00- 12,528,000 11,811,000 11,861,000 11,230,000 12,193,000 10,891,000 
Byproduct coke, prod., tons a.. 4,890,030 4,703,400 4,749,921 4,566,573 5,202,564 4,526,602 ‘ ; . 
—_— —~—— Business: Industrial and _ business 
Cellulose Plastic Products (Bureau of the Census) ye? ‘ ; : hict : Elec 
Nitrocellulose sheets, prod., Ibs. 715,420 750,269 «661,258 +—»«982,732 «748,779 «= 967,740 © ACtIVIty Continues at high rate. blec- 
Sheets, ship., Ibs. ..........+. 701,292 830,164 730,384 861442 767,010 884,318 tric power production, carloadings, and 
po prod., Ibs. ..ccccccccecs 302,198 283 ,258 306,670 286,736 248,384 262,792 industrial production continue to hold 
Rods, ship., Ibs. .....sseesees 273,640 298,140 305,657 295,438 273,758 262,835 : a Sette The “New 
Tubes, prod., Ibs. ...ssesssees 91,219 55,358 «92,766 91,391 99,236 s4iss UP the indexes - activity. The “New 
Tubes, Ghigs, We. cscsscccsccs 93,060 70,356 94,958 86,820 95,183 84,127 York Times Weekly Business Index 
Cellulose acetate, sheets, rod, tubes edged up during month to highest 
Production, Ibs. ...seseseeeee 867,234 987,017 934,006 = 725,119 983,292 713,241 Hoint in its history, 123.8, reached in 
Shipments, Ibs. ....ssss+eeeeee 733,014 1,029,572 1,036,674 793,028 944,361 083,637 a Tan 18 In the week ended 
Molding comp., ship.; Ibs. ... 1,317,352 1,135,205 1,410,496 1,119,050 1,783,269 1,332,699 WCC EMCEE. marthape a phe rapenecey 
Methanol (Bureau of the Census) rr bitin Ss Si Jan. 25 it dipped slightly to 123.6. This 
Production, crude, gals. ....e.0. = eaeeee 434,021 467,976 479,622 463,165 463,420 may indicate that activity has nearly 
Production, synthetic, gals. .... =... 4,184,479 4,439,905 4,611,707 4,408,026 4,158,161 reached a saturation point and will now 
Pyrozylin-Coated Textiles (Bureau of the Census) fluctuate back and forth with a slight 
Light goods, ship., linear yds... 3,207,786 2,867,168 3,318,461 3,351,950 3,303,892 3,722,046 upward advantage. a i 
Heavy goods, ship., linear yds.. 2,398,017 2,280,890 2,457,154 2,204,021 2,538,265 2,760,091 k ‘ me a f 
Pyroxylin spreads, Ibs. ¢ .....+. 5,329,235 5,038,160 5,775,919 5,413,300 5,851,135 6,371,331 | Board Index of industrial production is 
Exports (Bureau of Foreign & Dom. Commerce) rated at 136 for December, compared 
Chemicals and related prod. di. tecces tecewe sve $19,321 $17,596 $19,774 with 133 in November and 129 in Octo- 
Crude sulfur GP GUVNA GE UNCER OEREeGS 9 9 “Sddckids “Sf eentee. . decame $777 rer: pean ber. Actual volume of output which 
Coal-tar chemicals d cccccccccee «=«cevces «ss ceecee = wen ee $1,813 2, , ; i . : 
DI GROIN cecccccece | <Secteey (4, abcess — « webacs $4,464 $4,388 $5,160 usually declines - November and 
Imports December, showed little change during 
Chemicals and related prod. dew eee. tee eee tee $14,000 $3,436 $13,445 this period and was about 7% greater 
Coal-tar chemicals d eeece eegees  ©eteec s@e600 . ¢énaes $1,567 $577 $1,604 than in peak period end of previous 
UALI ERE CRIED cacucuedews | eetiec + whkees. caradada $1,465 $1,036 $1,421 





Employment (U.S. Dept. of Labor, 3 year av., 1923-25 = 100) Adjusted to 1937 Census Totals 


Chemicals and allied prod., in- 
cluding petroleum ... 


eeeeecces 














verre 122.6 125.3 122.0 a 
Other than petroleum .....c0000 = caceee 122.2 126.3 122.3 126.3 121.8 : - = 
Chemicals ........+0 aati: «dias 137.4 148.6 137.7 145.6 133.6 Steel: December production of steel 3 
Explosives ....cesssee Paevends | ole: 107.8 147.2 106.1 144.9 104.2 amounted to 6,300,768 tons, bringing 3 
Payrolls (U. S. Dept. of Labor, 3 year av., 1923-25 = 100) Adjusted to 1937 Census Totals output for 1940 to record breaking total PD 
ee and = prod., in- of 65,246,953 tons. Consumption of 4 wn 
cluding petroleum ...... Seasee)= ao baie 133.3 139.8 133.1 139.3 133.1 ro eer Nor " a we 
Other than petroleum ....0...0. ses. 132.0 141.6 131.6 140.3 i319 Steel is estimated at about 907% of ca = & 
SUED: cs iidlea tei takeus: > cabics 162.1 182.6 161.5 176.2 ime pacity. Since production is now run- 5 @ 
Explosives .....eee6 Ee eECE ESS CL (ey ade es 128.7 186.6 127.6 180.9 125.2 ning at about 99%, it seems likely that 
Price index chemicals* .......... 0 sesees 81.1 85.1 85.2 85.0 82.1 there will be some accumulation of in- 5 ° 
Drugs & Pharmaceuticals* ... — ...ee 78.1 95.9 79.7 95.8 78.1 ventories. These inventories, however, s 
PONG. FUME ci atdaietecsidacecs 9 \ wecesa 74.5 69.9 69.8 68.1 70.6 . a 9g 
Wat sek geben * cess 85.5 85.7 84.9 84.8 5.7 are accumulating at a very slowrate. It < H 
FERTILIZER: is estimated that twelve months would ar 
Exports (long tons, Nat. Fert. Association) be required to build up stocks equiva- a B 
peruuiser O70) fort GAGUPU ii ickct CC terete OCR ign 148,135 112,699 le r a fs i 
f ‘ | > a month’s needs at the prese . =) 
Total phosphate rock ....... iat relates. %* y aeumaeos end cet ae 94,700 s34tq (cnt to a month's needs at the present = 2 
a ee ee 15,363 7,648 ‘ratio of consumption to production. © 
Imports (long tons, Nat. Fert. Association) Electric Output: In its year-end re- | ~, 
Fertilizer and fert. materials ... = ...2.. conven erry er 64,940 112,411 * h Edi Electr; Institut > ps 
RGUIUEA TINRAED Gestdececasecss 68 8 cesces,  wetswe ‘eeces _ wacous 34,822 am «(view te —— ay te pe ee _— ~ & 
ee ee eee ee 3 14,571 stated that sales of industrial power in & @ 
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year. For year 1940 as a whole the 
Index averaged 122 as compared with 


108 in 1939, 113 in 1937 and 110 in 1929. 
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State of Chemical Trade 
Current Statistics (January 31, 1941)—p. 75 
1940 were 161%4% above previous year. MONTHLY STATISTICS (cont'd) 
Retail commercial sales were up 7% Dec Dec ieee. en Oct Oct 
and sales for residential service were up FERTILIZER: (Cont'd) 1940 1939 1940 1939 1940 1939 
F on Superphosphate e (Nat. Fert. Association) 
, ‘ as up 11%. ] 
10%. ‘Total power oulpat was up > % Production, total ........ iden we susie ada 359,292 354,601 «357,244 
Generating capacity added in stations —ghinments, total ....s.scsseceses cesses. necane, tunes 166,230 317,425 ~—=«287,103 
contributing to the public supply in NOTthMnHRDRA cccesiscbcctdces, <ecessn. “Andesior(-  Sece5s 91,219 189,597 163,608 
1940 amounted to 1,790,000 kw bringing Phat ete PON Giasasetentessigéd ~~ eovesa>  Geeewe”  Mexnvites 75,011 165,094 193,636 
‘ ‘ , - he ebcks ene el WON, SOUR 55 0 skcésc Meeasa 2) dees 1,508,231 1,362,129 1,266,029 
total at end of desea to 40,330,000 kw. Tag Sales (short tons, Nat. Fert. Association) 
Capacity to be installed during -1941 Total, 17 states ......... eth: ok sailbes 189,564 106,119 110,205 «206,569 «= s«20,115 
amounts to 3,412,000 kw. Total, 12 southern ........ nate | sn went 187,942 105,003 108,139 188,799 190,065 
Dital Ch MERE CicaGcsesssbas | awense 1,622 1,116 2,066 17,770 20,050 
. - ae Fertilizer employment ¢ ....... seaeee 101.8 90.2 91.2 96.7 103.3 
ive: Automotive production es : 
sneseraneente cag Fertilizer payrolls i .....cc0005. 0 sees 81.8 74.3 76.0 82.4 101.3 
declined somewhat more than season- — Value imports, fert. and mat. d eeee. eases ces $2,159 $1,311 $2,536 
ally in December following unusually 
large volume of output in November GENERAL: 
and October. Retail sales during the Acceptances outst’d’g f .++++++ $208 $232 $196 $222 $186 $221 
a , : ieeth Coal prod., anthracite, tons ... 4,671,000 3,862,000 3,869,000 3,946,000 4,234,000 4,557,000 
at: quarter : annree about ssa ; Coal prod., bituminous, tons ... 40,600,000 37,283,000 40,012,000 42,835,000 38,700,000 41,574,000 
greater than in corresponding period a Com, paper outst’d’g f ......++. $217 $209 $231 $214 $252 $205 
year ago. This retail demand is hold- Failures, Dun & Bradstreet ....  —....- 882 1,024 886 1,111 1,234 
ing at unprecedented high levels and Factory payrolls i ...ssseeeeeere ees ees 103.9 114.7 101.8 114.5 101.3 
has cz d rard ‘sion of produc- Factory employment i .......06. 00 sees 104.0 110.7 103.8 110.0 103.3 
ee ten ee ee eee P eee ee ae re ee ee ee $235,402 $207,141 «$215,289 
tion schedules. Estimates for January Moecchandine Gxporte! d)icec0siss.  . sekens  Odabeee 5 Sede $292,734 $343,485 $331,978 
production were placed at 475,000 cars 
and trucks in United States and Can- GENERAL MANUFACTURING: 
adian plants. This industry has been Automotive production steeeeees 483 567 452,142 487 352 351,785 493 ,222 313,392 
f head yn ‘neeiniaiine ey ae, ee a OE kas eciws: = Reece Sees 36,565,529 37,272,864 
CAS FOF & OREINE TONS 18 te ae Bldg. contracts, Dodge j ...00. 0 sseeee 354,098 $380,347 $209,847 $383,069 $261,796 
program and since it 1s not certain yet Newsprint prod., U. S. tons... —...s 77,836 85,338 78,886 88,192 78,591 
to what extent this will curtail automo- Newsprint prod., Canada, toms. _....... 240,656 282,344 288,726 309.957 280,985 
. . : Glass containers, gross$ ....... 4,203 4,046 4,352 4,300 4,864 4,891 
Z mn eing made to ’ ’ ’ ’ 
bile output an attempt is being Plate glass prod., 6q. ft. 00... 0 sesee. 12,691,262 16,059,204 15,812,000 17,070,300 18,368,900 
cushion the shock by building up sub- —_ window glass prod., boxes ...0. 0 s..es. 1,188,940 1,264,057 1,142,570 1,348,895 ‘1,121,288 
stantial field stocks. ieee, PEON oc ciciiec TUN kses). “otgewagh © Waeeeess 5,462,616 6,461,898 6,147,783 
OEE. “Gawcctckésencace § Saeckecm” sdeneac ” * “Geeeee 93.26 96.10 89.75 
Carloadings: During the past month Pr UE. Scnccececdes. © deusss " deeenc  ©sdwsicee 3,720,486 4,445,961 4,062,901 
ial een hows buts Aveetens of U.S. cons’pt. crude rub., lg. tons 56,539 49,636 54,652 55,677 56,477 57,155 
eee ee weer ee eae Tire shipments ..... Gitiekiae” | Niles © Jenmegie’ | Beta 4,244,000 5,560,709 5,160,661 
about 4.5% over similar period last IN ics cunsinciack 2 ~ lisbon > Speke A See 4,867,000 5,081,939 5,391,815 
year. Prospects are that more freight MURSPMENORIDEED cigsskccscscccee  “Swdsasi 1, clese » akemene 9,244,000 9,447,962 8,381,852 
ill soon be carried so that gains will Cotton consumpt., bales .....+. Sepeo en) Dewees peeen 718,721 770,702 686,451 
— oon be ‘ : . S Cottom spimdles Oper. .cccccsccce == svvcee 24,943,302 22,685,968 22,784,776 22,456,588 22,658,994 
probably be maintained if not surpassed. —gitk deliveries, bales .....se0e00 0 vee ee 21,128 36,374 32,241 39,877 41,858 
E = , WEG COMMIIIIIEIE © Kccckcccess  8=—«- Senses.  Sosewes ane 39.0 45.9 39.2 
Textiles: The high rate of produc- Bap WIDE, koscscsccccces:  . saceds 32,000,000 35,000,000 33,300,000 36,900,000 34,800,000 
tion which in November had exceeded Rayon employment i ........... . 312.2 314.5 313.4 311.1 310.8 
eRe hae ; - Rayon payrolls ¢ .....-..esseees ees 314.0 331.4 310.4 322.6 303.4 
previous record levels reached a year = go loyment i ....... Bide in wee 84.9 84.3 88.6 88.9 90.4 
ago, continued at high rate in Decem- A DUE BE iccctaicrsctinecs —  seases 102.3 99.7 104.4 107.2 109.0 
ber and January. At cotton and rayon Paper and pulp employment i.. —....... 115.6 115.8 115.2 115.1 113.6 
mills, activity increased somewhat fur- Paper and pulp payrolls ¢ ..... =... 122.7 123.7 124.6 123.8 125.6 
th sot meneil ‘ls eae ed Leather employment £ ...cccoee = eveeee 86.9 84.0 87.9 81.6 88.4 
ee ee en ee ee Leather payrolls i ...... Ee oe 86.5 83.1 87.2 81.6 88.2 
tained at high rate. Glass employment i .......0000. 0 seseee 109.0 117.0 109.3 113.2 106.2 
Rinee DANG © acsidciccwccecee = cedeas 118.3 131.0 121.0 129.8 121.2 
Commodity Prices: Basic commodity Rubber prod. employment i .... =... 92.9 94.7 92.9 92.8 92.4 
rices generally increased to middle of Rubber prod. payrolls ¢ ....eeee cence 99.1 102.7 99.8 99.4 101.9 
_ — a ous * Dyeing and fin. employment i.. —...... 133.0 131.2 134.2 128.3 132.9 
January. Increases were most marked Dyeing and fin. payrolls i...... 0 .eeeee 116.5 113.0 115.2 111.3 115.5 
for foodstuffs, but there were some in- 
creases in pig iron, cotton goods, paint MISCELLANEOUS: 
materials and hides. Oils & Fats Index ('26 = 100)... eeeeee =e eeeee «wees 58.4 48.7 62.5 
SSRN SINE Sec cciasoxesen: | eases — Wasted) | Meee 60,656 52,907 55,161 
Retail Trade: Sales during January Cotbanened ail -Gohemmet. Ws. sevice waees => anteus © ” sees 315,764 358,122 
were about 10% higher than year ago, a 
: 7 ; PAINT, VARNISH, LACQUER, FILLERS: 
“cor x Feder: serve ‘Board. x , , , 
according to Federal Reserve Board Sales 680 establishments, dollars 28,308,153 26,810,005 31,892,256 30,472.039 39,179,174 35,827,911 
It is estimated that sales gains are Trade sales (680 estbts.) dollars 12,520,203 12,687,134 14,980,510 15,115,083 19,638,441 18,466,640 
likely to run about 12% for February. Industrial sales, total, dollars .. 13,434,963 11,589,021 14,048,944 12,842,932 15,953,121 14,007.459 
P Paint & Varnish, employ. i..... =... 124.4 126.0 125.1 125.1 125.1 
Outlook: There is little change in Paint & Varnish, payrolls i .... 9 «..0ee 130.0 136.2 131.5 135.8 134.7 


outlook since last month. Production 
and demand are coming into better bal- 
_ance and, providing no abrupt develop- 
ments occur in the all-important inter- 
national situation, there will now be a 
sustained period of high activity at 
about the present rate or possibly a 
small bit higher. 
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a Bureau of Mines; 


b Crude and refined plus motor benzol, Bureau of Mines; c Based on 1 lb. of 


gun cotton to 7 lbs. of solvent, making an 8-lb. jelly; d 000 omitted, Bureau of Foreign & Domestic 


Commerce; e Expressed in equivalent tons of 16% 


A.P.A.; 


f 000,000 omitted at end of month; 


iU. S. Dept. of Labor, 3 year average, 1923-25 = 100, adjusted to 1937 Census totals; 7 000 omitted. 


37 states; p Thousands of barrels, 42 gallons each; 


q 680 establishments, Bureau of the Census; 


r Classified sales, 580 establishments, Bureau of the Census; s 53 manufacturers, Bureau of the Cen- 
sus; ¢ 387 identical manufacturers, Bureau of the Census, quantity expressed in dozen pairs; vIn 


thousands of bbls., Bureau of the Census; ** Indices, Survey of Current Business, U. S. 


Dept. of 


Commerce; z Units are millions of lbs.; $000 omitted; *New series beginning March, 1940; 1 Revised 


series beginning February, 1940. 
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Chemical Earnings Up 


Twenty-one manufacturers of chemicals 
and fertilizers having assets of more than 
$10,000,000 each had a combined volume 
of business of $984,000,000 in 1939, com- 


with $107,000,000, or 13.4% of sales, for 
1938. In each of the years the combined 
profit after all charges (including non- 
operating gains and losses, prior claims, 
interest and income taxes) was greater 


than the operating profit, amounting to 
$189,000,000 or 19.2% of sales, for 1939, 
and $112,000,000, or 14% of sales, for 1938. 

Dividends paid out by the enterprises 
during 1939 totaled $149,000,000, of which 
$11,000,000 were current cash dividends on 
preferred stock and $138,000,000 were cash 
dividends on common stock. During 1938 
dividends paid out totaled $96,000,000 of 
which $11,000,00 were current cash divi- 
dends on preferred stock and $85,000,000 


were cash dividends on common stock. 


pared with $799,000,000 in 1938, the 
Securities and Exchange Commission re- 
ported on January 14. 

Companies covered in the SEC report 
were Air Reduction, Allied Chemical and 
Dye, American Agricultural Chemical (of 
Delaware), Atlas Powder, Columbian 
Carbon, Commercial Solvents, Davison 
Chemical, Dow Chemical, Du Pont, Her- 
cules Powder, Interchemical Corporation, 
International Agricultural Corporation, 
Mathieson Alkali, Monsanto, Penn. Salt, 
Tennessee Corporation, Union Carbide 
and Carbon, United Carbon, United States 
Industrial Alcohol, Virginia - Carolina 
Chemical and Westvaco. 


The combined total for all surplus ac- 
counts for these enterprises increased 
$24,000,000 to $658,000,000 in 1939, com- 
pared with an increase of $15,000,000 in 

- . the preceding year. 
Concerns Ponte: Sights The combined balance sheet assets for 
all 21 enterprises totaled $1,708,000,000 on 
or about Dec. 31, 1938, compared with 
$1,792,000,000 at the end of 1939. During 


A combined —— profit of $179,- 
000,000 or 18.2% of sales, was reported 
by all 21 enterprises for 1939, compared 





Earnings Statements Summarized 


Annual Common share Surplus after 
divi- a income—, ;—earnings—, -—dividends—, 
Company: dends 1940 1939 1940 1939 1940 1939 
American Agricultural Chemical Co.: 
Six months, Dec. 31 .... $1.20 $240,300 $198,718 
Atlas Powder Co.: 
Year, December 31 y 4.25 we 1,299,137 h$5.71 h$3.82 
Canadian Industrial Alcohol Co. i cs 
November 39 quarter.... y 100,105 67,874 COP GG scene (| wwalen’ 
Dow Chemical Co.: 
Six months, Nov. 30 .... y 3.00 3,585,015 3,445,111 h3.02 h3.19 
Freeport Sulphur Co.: 
n Year, December 31 y 2.25 3,033,472 2,200,762 3.81 2.76 
Hercules Powder Co.: 
Year, December 31 ... k 2.85 5,807,769 5,324,992 4.01 3.65 
Lindsay Light & Chemical -" 
Lo ae Sa: eee 6 89,735 58,882 1.20 .89 
Mathieson Alkali Works, fac. 
Ce Se ee k 1.50. 1,587,812 1,095,962 1.72 1.12 $179,053 d$312,797 
Phillips Petroleum o & Subs.: 
Ten months, Oct. Ba PASS BGF Fn ke ens GARE, Vets, . -achanns 
Pittsburgh Coke & Sos Co.: 
Dec. St quarter . 2... k .25 412,546 298,211 h.63  =h.44 : 
Hi Weae,. Wee: Sh sa... Rh .25 1,000,624 542,759 h1.45 h.70 755,638 436,364 
Procier & Gamble Co.: 
ec. 31. Gunter... ....<. y 2.50 5,020,035 7,634,697 76 ee) Caen | ha ed 
ttSix months, Dec. 31.. y 2.50 9,610,027 14,586,538 1.45 Wiaee )’ -Sdegware . ead 
Triumph Explosives, Inc.: 
October 31 quarter ..... w .05 py | eae 


a On Class A shares; b On Class B shares; cOn Combined Class A and Class B shares; d Deficit. 
f No common dividend; j On average number of shares; k For the year 1940; p On Preferred stock; 
On Class A shares; y Amount paid or payable in 12 months to and including the payable date 
of the most recent didtdens announcement; ¢ Indicated quarterly earnings as shown by comparison 
of company’s reports for the 6 and 9 months periods; § Plus extras; m Preliminary statement; 
h On shares outstanding at close of respective periods. ** Indicated quarterly earnings as shown 
by comparison of company’s reports for 1st quarter of fiscal year and the six months_period. 
tt Indicated earnings as compiled from quarterly reports. + Net loss. * Not available. {If Before 
interest on income notes. # Paid on or declared in last 12 months plus extra stock. w Last divi- 
dend declared, period not announced by company. 





Price Trend of Representative Chemical Company Stocks 


Price 
Net gain on 

Dec Jan Jan. Jan. orloss Jan. 25, -——1940—_, 

28 4 ll 18 last mo. 1940 High ow 
re a 40% 40% 42% 41% +1% 51% 58% 36% 
Allied Chemical & Dye ........ 163 164 164 160 +3 17234 182 135% 
Amer, Agric. Chem. Rare eee 15% 15% 17% 16% +1% 19% 21 12% 
American Cyanamiid “BY” ............ 37% 37% 37 34% —2Y% 34% 39% 26 
Commie CErpon 2. ccccccscsccces 75% 80 78% 80% +4% 88% 98% 71 
Commercial Solvents ............. 10% 11% 114% 10% —% 13% 16% 8 
Dow Chemical Co. .. 0. .c6eceescs 137% 141% 137% 133 —44%~ 149% 171 127% 
CC as Ce a ae 165% 163% 162% 158% —7% 180 189% 146% 
BEOPOUIee POMC woos eek ts cee eaces 70% 71 77% 74 +3% 90 100% 69 
ee SS ere eer 27 27% 28% 28 +1 28% 32% 21 
ee a? ee re 83 88 87% 82%  —% 105 119 79 
EO CONT OE Na Fy ods esecectcces 33% 36% 36% 34% 1 444% 46% 29% 
fa er rer rere 6 37% 37% 36% =+% 33% 37% =26% 
Union Carbide & Carbon ............. 69 70% 70% #$+70 +1 80% 883, 59% 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol ............. 24% 27% +$28% 26% +2% 23 28 14 
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Dividends and Dates 


Stock 
Name Div. Record Payable 
American pee 
Ref.. Co. . Feb. 14 Mar. 3 
_— Powder Co. 
q. : $1.25 Jan. 20 Feb. 1 
Consolidated Chemical 
ror egeng Class 
A, ..375 Jan. 15 Feb. 1 
Dow Chem. e. q.«.75 Feb. 1 Feb. 15 
pf., 1.25 Feb. 1 Feb. 15 
du Pont “(E. 1.) de 
Nemours & Co., 
$4.50 pf., q. .1.125 Jan. 10 Jan. 25 
Freeport Sulphur Co. 
q. .25 Feb. 14 Mar. 3 
seek Powder ‘Cox: 
; 1.5 Feb. 3 Feb. 14 
ssaaan’ yo 
chemical Co. ....30 Feb. 14 Feb. 28 
ae ae See Corp. .40 Jan. 20 Feb. 1 
1.50 Jan. 20 Feb. 1 


pt., 
veh oe *Chemic al Co. 


pf., 875 Mar. 8 Apr. 1 
Mons cans "Chinn al Co. 
$4.25 pf. A, (semi- 
annual) 2.25 May 10 Jan. 2 
$4.25 pf. B (semi- 
annual) 2.25 May 10 Jan. 2 
National Chemical & 
Mfg. Co., q. iS Jam 15 Fey. 1 
National Lead Co. 
Class A., pf.,q. 1.75 Feb. 28 Mar. 15 


Procter & Gamble Co. 
q. 50 Jan. 24 Feb. 15 
eae” & Dohme, ‘Ine. es 


A, 875 Jan. 17 Feb. 1 
V = rs hemic m Co.,q. .50 Feb. 15 Mar. 1 
Extra : 10 Feb. 15 Mar. 1 











this period current assets showed an in- 
crease of $68,000,000 and were $647,000,- 
000 on or about Dec. 31, 1939. Land, 
buildings and equipment at their book 
value were $737,000,000 at the end of 1938 
and rose to $742,000,000 at the end of 
1939, while related reserves increased 
from $568,000,000 to $612,000,000 during 
the same period. The liability side of the 
combined balance sheet for all 21 enter- 
prises showed an increase in current lia- 
bilities from $82,000,000 on or about Dec. 
31, 1938, to $118,000,000 on or about Dec. 
31, 1939. Stockholders’ equity as 
cated by the total book value of capital 
stock and surplus increased from $1,455,- 
000,000 to $1,500,000,000 during the same 


period. 


indi- 


Hercules Reports $4.01 per 
Common Share 


The Hercules Powder Co. last year en- 
tered into contracts for the design and 
construction of smokeless powder plants 
estimated to cost $60,000,000 according to 
C. A. Higgins, president, in the annual 
report for 1940. Construction of these 
plants is going ahead rapidly and comple- 
tion is expected on schedule. 

The 
December 31, 
769 after all 


profits taxes. 


company reports for year ended 
1940, net profit of $5,807,- 
charges including excess 
After payment of $524,928 
dividends on the preferred stock net earn- 
ings applicable to the common stock were 
equal to $4.01 a share on 1 316,710 shares 
outstanding. 

In 1939 net profit was $5,324,992, equal 
to $3.65 a common share. 
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Chemical Stocks and Bonds 
-————————— PRICE = Divi- Earnings** 
January 1941 19 Stocks Par Shares dends -—$-per-share-$——, 
Last High Low High’ ake High 7 Sales $ Listed 1940* 1940 1939 1938 
Number of shares 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE January 1941 1941 
50 53 50 70% 49% 71% 53 2,800 56000 ADDOCG TAs: csc. sca cecsee No 752,468 2.15 2.61 2.43 
40 42% 391% 58% 3646 68 45% 45,100 378,100 Air Reduction ............. No 2,563,992 1.75 1.98 1.47 
151% 165 150% 182 135% 200% 151% 7,200 136,800 Allied Chem & Dye ........ No 2,214,099 6.00 9.50 5.92 
15% 17% 15% 21 12% 24% 16 9,900 57,500 Amer. Agric. Chem. ....... No 627.987 1.20 1.22 2.23 
5% 6% 5 8% 4% 11% 5% 7,500 72,100 Amer. Com. Alcohol ...... No 280,934 Seis ae —.40 —2.05 
30 30 28% 35% 23 37 21 1,300 23,300 Archer-Dan.-Midland ..... No 545,416 1.40 5.71 3.82 43 
6814 72% 67% 80% 57 71 50 1,400 22,400 Atlas Powder Co. ......... No 252,278 4.25 are 3.82 2.69 
113% 118 113% 124% 112% 127 116 240 3,600 5% conv. cum, pfd. ... 100 68,597 5.00 18.94 14.77 
24% 2% 2% i 35% £20 30% 13% 9,700 705,100 Celanese Corp. Amer, ...... No 1,000,000 1.25 3.53 .20 
119 120% 118% 121 105% 109% 84 1,220 33,980 SGD MEE, ons cnoeseseds 100 164,818 7.00 37.72 15.05 
11% 12% 11% 20 10% 18 11% 24,700 456,100 Colgate-Palm.-Peet ....... No 1,962.087 1.00 2.74 1.77 
79% 80% 76% 98% 71 96 73 2,500 32,000 Columbian Carbon ........ No 537 ,406 4.60 5.32 5.13 
9% 11% 9% 1654 8 16 856 38,300 897,600 Commercial Solvents ...... No 2,636 878 25 61 —11 
46 47% 44% 65% 40% 67% 54% 27,300 249.990 Corn Products ............ 25 2,530,000 3.00 3.32 3.18 
178 182% 175 184 165 177 150 830 7,600 7% cum. pfd. 100 245,738 7.00 hace 41.18 30.69 
14% 17% 13% 231% 12% 32% 18 3,430 30,470 Devoe & Rayn, A. No 95,000 25 1.14 2.08 —1.72 
130 141% 127% 171 127% 14454 101% 4,000 131,200 Dow Chemical ............ No 1,034,988 3.00 aes 3.76 3.91 
150% 164% 149 189%, 146% 188% 126% 25,000 415,700 DuPont de Nemours ...... 20 =: 11,065,762 7.00 <a 7.70 3.74 
124% 125% 124 129% 114 124% 112 2,900 55,650 ye ner No 1,688 850 4.50 see 52.25 87.27 
133 142 130% 166% 117 186% 138% 7,700 179,900 Eastman —— évevseseees No 2,476,013 6.00 “ee 8.55 7.54 
175 182% 173% 180 155 183% 155% 270 1,900 We I icscs ns wetenine 100 61,657 6.00 tee 349.31 281.22 
35% 39 34% 3914 24% 36 184% 16,100 209.390 a ‘fades Si A atch 10 796,380 2.00 3.81 2.76 1.87 
6% ™% 6% 10 5% 10% x 3,700 56,000 Gen. Printing Ink ...... oe 1 735,960 60 sas .94 -62 
138% 14% 13% 19% 11 24% 14 9,700 120,000 Glidden Co. ...........e00- No 829,989 1.00 = 1.70 —.26 
45 46 44% 45 30 47 34 1,400 10,700 44%4% cum. pfd. ....... 50 199,940 2.25 4.27 1.03 
90% 95 90 113% 89% 112% 93 1,600 ee Re eer rrr 25 434,409 5.00 eee 6.64 4.97 
70 17% 68%, «100% 69 101% 63 9,900 96,800 Hercules Powder .......... No 1,316,710 2.85 4.01 3.65 1.95 
127 128% 126% 133% 126% 135% 128% 170 4,030 O55 CUM. DIG. occcceceve 100 96,194 6.00 eee 60.87 35.31 
25 26 2356 29 16% 29% 16% 6,000 41,500 Industrial Rayon .......... No 759 325 2.00 3.15 La 24 
24 25% 23% 47% 21% 46% 17% 3,200 BEBO0 TMCEPCHOM, cc svicsiccccvccs No 290,320 1.60 foe 4.10 .32 
112 113% 111% 113 91 109% 90 460 6,220 _. Ne,  SERRBRS BRR res 100 65,661 6.00 24.27 7.39 
1% 2% 1% 2% 1 3 1% 4,900 63,900 Intern. Agricul. ........... No 436 ,048 ese —1.32 —0.003 
39% 49 33 44 18% 41 16 8,400 23,600 Pe GMB. DIG. science 100 100,000 — 1.26 7.01 
241% 26% 23% 38% 193% 55% 35 85,200 1,165,500 Intern. Nickel ..........ee. No 14,584,025 2.00 2.39 2.09 
39% 41% 39 395% 26% 38 29 1,400 SB 700 SONI. BANE. cicccccccssiccnen No 240,000 2.50 1.92 2.29 
18% 20% 18% 23% 14% 22% 14% 1,300 17,200 Kellogg (Spencer) ......... No 509,213 1.60 1.39 71 
355% 453% 53% 30 56% 36% 19,100 216.900 Libbey Owens Ford ....... No 2,513,258 3.50 Pas 3.21 1.57 
15% 165 1556 18% 10% 19 13% 5,800 39,500 Liquid Carbonic ..... No 700,000 1.00 L23 1.62 1.81 
28% 30 26% 32% 21 37% 20% 4,100 100,400 Mathieson Alkali No 828,171 1.50 Pre 1.12 1.01 
79% 87% 79% 119 79 114% 85% 10,800 151,500 Monsanto Chem. No 1,241,816 3.00 4.01 2.35 
117 117 116 119 110 121 110 260 3,860 4%% pfd. A. No 50,000 4.50 54.29 31.51 
120 120 119 122 113% 122% 112 140 3,350 4%4% pfd. B No 50,000 4.50 54.29 31.51 
1654 17% 16% 224 14% 27% 17% 92.100 344.309 National Lead ............ 10 3,095,100 87 1.28 .75 
172 174 172 176 160 173% 152 500 5,900 7% cum. ‘‘A”’ pfd. 100 213,793 7.00 27.04 20.03 
149% 151 149% 153% 132 145 132 200 4,540 6% cum. ‘B”’ pfd. 100 103.277 6.00 55.30 35.97 
30 31 2956 44 28% 46 28% 8,200 8200 National Oil Products ..... 4 179,829 1.35 3.89 2.23 
7% «8% 7 14% 6% 17% 8% 9,000 232,400 Newport Industries ........ 1 620,459 .30 .66 —.08 
47 4914 44% 6454 42 70 50 19.700 186,500 Owens-Illinois Glass ...... 12.50 2,661,204 2.00 3.17 2.02 
55% 58% 5416 71% 53 66 505% 17,600 23,900 Procter & Gamble ........ No 6 325,087 2.75 3.80 2.50 
1191 119% 118 118% 112% 119% 112 500 9,040 2 9G Se oe 100 169,517 5.00 298.55 101.81 
11 11% 10% 13% 756 17% 9% 19,600 195,400 Shell U te SN ote aces rma itae No 13,070,625 75 77 .70 
105% 10585 = 105 1"8l4 9514 107% 9814 4.600 17,500 51%4% cum. pfd. ........ 100 341,000 5.50 34.61 33.18 
20% 21 19% 2314 12% 291% 15% 6,300 SS SE SL waecacsesakss aces No 995 349 1.25 1.99 2.27 
27 277% 26% 29 20% 30 22% 63,400 Ce8 000 «6S. OO. TRGISDS cccoceseccece 25 15,272,020 1.50 2.24 1.82 
335% = 361%4 38% 46% 29% 538% 38 165,000 1,313,100 S. O. New Jersey ......... 25 26,618,065 1.75 3.27 2.86 
815 91% 8% 9% 4% 9% 4 10,100 Tee A, SD, Sic kcicccccsccss 5 853.696 25 Al 40 
375% 4014 3654 175% 33 50% 321 69,400 SiR SGe. TORRE COD. «des cesvccesecce 25 10,876,882 2.00 3.02 2.13 
36 38 35% 3714 26% 38% 26 21.900 215.000 Texas Gulf Sulphur ...... No 3,840,000 2.50 2.04 1.81 
617% 70% 62% Sx 59% 94% 65% 45.400 523.400 Union Carbide & Carbon.. No 9,277,288 2.30 3.86 2.77 
49% 50% 47% 65% 4214, 69% 52 3,800 37000 }«=United Carbon .i.icscccccsc No 397,885 3.00 re 3.81 3.78 
247 28% 23™%, 28 14 2936 13% 20,500 122.800 U.S. Indus. Alcohol ...... No 391 238 aa oa .20 —1.08 
29% 34% We 437% 25 40 16 10.600 586,290 Vanadium Corp. Amer, ... No 377,140 1.50 . 3.25 61 
22 24% 21% 311 19 29% 18% 2,200 SES00 “Winter: GRO dsc cescassess 5 696 .000 1.40 1.59 1.05 
2% 21% 2 {1% 1% 5% 2% 3,100 66,400 Virginia-Caro. Chem. ..... No 486 122 mere —1.57 —1.80 
2114 27% 20% 31% 14 33% 17 3,500 56 600 6% cum, part. pfd. ... 100 213,052 mee 9.41 1.90 
29% 36 29 381 27% 3914 15% 1,200 51.700 Westvaco Chlorine ........ No 339 362 1.85 2.81 1.52 
199 110% §=6108 109% 108 ae ‘ 690 1,330 te No 60,000 4.50 +e a 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
33% = 38 32% 39% 26 35% 18% 26.909 582.900 Amer. Cyanamid “B’’ ..... 10 2,618,387 1.10 2.07 91 
132 134 129 134% 98 112% 76 1,450 25,250 Celanese, 7% cum, Ist pfd. 100 148,179 9.72 34.17 8.95 
54Y 5M AH 6% 2% 6% 3 400 18.700 Celluloid Corp. . ......+ 15 194952 i —7 —273 
. - + 7% 2 7% oh . sseeus 1,700 Courtauld’s Lid, ....ccccce £1 24,000,000 .16 4.92% 28% 
7™™ ™ 7% 8% 5 9% 5 800 19.800 Duval Texas Sulphur ...... No 509,000 .75 1.25 fe 5 
75% %7% 75 92 60 68 30 1,550 16,725 Heyden Chem. Corp, ..... 100 125,497 3.00 5.98 2.07 
86 9614 85 104 65 117 90 3.990 70,100 Pittsburgh Plate Glass .... 25 2.192.824 5.00 4.94 3.00 
75) 80% 73% = 100 62% 113% 81 4,750 56,050 Sherwin Williams ......... 25 638.927 3.00 5.96 2.43 
115% 115% 113 114% 106 116 106% 380 3,430 5% cum. pid. ...ccceees 50 132,189 5.00 35.08 8.76 
PHILADELPHIA STOCK EXCHANGE 
182 182 177 192 158% 179 135 275 4,275 Pennsylvania Salt ......... 50 150,000 9.00 10.52 6.29 
-—————__——- PRICE RANGE — Out- 
January 1941 1940 1939 Date Int. Int. standin 
Last High Low High Low High Low Sales Bonds Due % Period ‘ 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE January 1941 1941 
103% 103% 103% #1054 100% 103% 98 114,000 2,368,000 mane ty he, SOON. oka cr xcéceeeubaces +s 1949 54% M-N $22,400,000 
3344 35 3314 41 27% 41% 19 62,000 1,082,000 Anglo Chilean Nitrate inc. deb. .........00. 1967 46 J 10,400,000 
30% 33 28 39% 27 37 21% «46,000 1,573,000 TAMAUUNES. TATEPORG TG, GOD. 6c nich ctdsrcesccces 1975 4 J-D 27,200,000 
31 38 31 40 21 30 16 3,000 11,009 PE CAO ns adcensdecceucs sabe awe eebetences 1948 6 A-O 1,500,000 
97 99% 96% 100% 93% 95% 88% 824.000 7,937,000 Shell Union Oil .. 1954 2% J-3J 85,000,000 
105% 106% 104% 107 101% 106% 973 226,000 2,797,000 Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) deb. ....... . “ton 3 J-D 85.000,000 
105% 1055 104% 107 1005, «106% 94% 124,000 2,693,000 Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) deb. ......... 1953 2% J-J 50,000,000 
106% 106% 105% 108% 102 105% 95% 153,000 3,143,000 OEE SION. Goh i viwdwns.es.cgaseeieneuaccrem is 1959 3 A-O 40,000,000 





* Including extras paid in cash. 
** For either fiscal or calendar year. 
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Synthetic Organic Chemicals, 
1939—Cont'd. 
(Taken from U. S. Tariff Commission Report 
No. 140, Second Series.) 


Coal-Tar Intermediates 

The production of 607,175,000 pounds 
of coal-tar intermediates in 1939 was the 
highest on record, exceeding by 51 per 
cent. the output in 1938, and by 5 per 
cent. the previous peak in 1937. Sales in 
1939 were 269,084,000 pounds valued at 
$38,489,000, or an average of 14 cents per 
pound. The difference between produc- 
tion and sales of intermediates is due 
almost entirely to the large consumption 
by the producers in the manufacture of 
finished coal-tar products. 

The production of intermediates used in 
the manufacture of synthetic resins in- 
creased more proportionately than did the 
total production of intermediates ; the out- 
put of phthalic anhydride and phenol in- 
creased 60 per cent. and 54 per cent., 
respectively. The production arid sales of 
virtually all intermediates used in the 
manufacture of dyes and medicinals were 
considerably higher in 1939 than in 1938; 
the output of 41,775,000 pounds of the 
basic commodity, aniline oil, was 56 per 
cent. more than in the preceding year. 
Among the many other intermediates that 
advanced in production were H acid 46 
per cent., p-dichlorobenzene 21 per cent., 
dimethylaniline 52 per cent., a-naphthyl- 
amine 39 per cent., and sulfanilic acid and 
salt 25 per cent. 


Coal-Tar Dyes 

The production of 120,191,000 pounds of 
coal-tar dyes in 1939 was 47 per cent. 
more than in the preceding year. Sales 
were 30 per cent. by quantity and 32 per 
cent. by value above those in 1938. Since 
sales in 1938 were in considerable part 
from inventories, the increase shown for 
production in 1939 is much greater than 
that for sales. A decided betterment in 
export trade, particularly during the last 
quarter, contributed to the improvement 
in sales. After satisfying the American 
market, dye producers had a considerable 
surplus for export. The quantity exported 
was limited largely by plant capacity. 

Unclassified’ dyes constituted 17 per 
cent. of sales quantity and 32 per cent. of 
sales value of all dyes in 1939, as com- 
pared with 16 per cent. and 32 per cent., 
respectively, in 1938. Sales of the bulk 
color, synthetic indigo, decreased some- 
what in value, but increased slightly in 
quantity, from 11,738,000 pounds in 1938 
to 11,950,000 pounds in 1939. The aver- 
age value per pound of all dyes sold was 
$0.60 in 1938 and $0.61 in 1939. A con- 
tinuation of the steady trend toward a 
greater production of the higher priced 
dyes especially vats and azoics, more than 
offset a reduction of 1 cent per pound on 
synthetic indigo and decreased unit values 
in the groups of acetate silk dyes and 
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azoic dyes. Research resulted in the devel- 
opment of a number of new dyes in 1939. 

Production and sales of dyes by classes 
of application are shown in Table 7. 


Color Lakes and Toners 

Improvement in the surface-coatings 
and decorating trades in 1939 accelerated 
trade in color lakes and toners. Produc- 
tion was 18,154,000 pounds, and sales were 
15,577,000 pounds, valued at $11,785,000. 
In 1938 the output was 14,407,000 pounds, 
of which 12,658,000 pounds were sold for 
$9,403,000. In both 1938 and 1939 toners, 
or full-strength colors, constituted 67 per 
cent. of the value of total sales of the 
group, lakes and extended colors were 29 
per cent., and reduced toners 4 per cent. 


Medicinals 

Synthetic medicinals, both coal-tar and 
non-coal-tar, increased in production and 
sales in 1939. 

In the coal-tar group the output in 
1939 was 15,188,000 pounds, and sales 
were 12,932,000 pounds, valued at $13,711,- 
000, compared with production of 11,097,- 
000 pounds and sales of 8,885,000 pounds, 


valued at $9,509,000 in 1938. The 5,372,- 
000 pounds of aspirin manufactured in 
1939 represents an increase of 38 per cent. 
over 1938. Production and sales of sul- 
fanilamide about doubled. The average 
sales value dropped from $1.79 a pound in 
1938 to $1.28 a pound in 1939. Sulfa- 
pyridine, used in the treatment of certain 
types of pneumonia, and synthetic ephed- 
rine, were reported for the first time. 
Prior to 1939 the entire domestic supply 
of ephedrine had been extracted from 
medicinal plants imported from the Orient. 

The production of non-coal-tar synthetic 
medicinals in 1939 was 1,668,000 pounds. 
Sales were 1,483,000 pounds, valued at 
$6,120,000, In 1938 the output was 1,379,- 
000 pounds, and sales were 1,137,000 
pounds, valued at $2,278,000. The much 
larger increase in sales value than in sales 
quantity in 1939 was due to a greater 
increase in sales of certain high-priced 
products than in the lower-priced com- 
modities of the group and to the inclusion 
for the first time of figures for the very 
high-priced synthetic the 
group total. 


hormones in 





Table 7.—Comparison of United States production and sales of dyes, by 
classes of application, average 1925-30, annual 1938 and 1939. 





























1 Not shown separately during 1925-30. 





Production 
—_Quaantt ity —_____,__ -——Per cent. of total—_, 
Average Average 
Class of application 1925-30 1938 1939 1925-30 1938 1939 
Pounds Pounds Pounds 
Moebate eile... k. bs eds (@) 2,072,375 2,584,873 2.5 2.2 
OS SEER ea ree eee 11,813,941 11,699,020 17,700,432 12.6 14.3 14.7 
TER Feo Ca eae werciaus 1 2,687,725 3,317,761 I 2.8 
I a ot ina 4,833,382 4,473,033 6,415,693 5.1 5.5 L 
Direct eer eee «se 17,983,751 21,060,655 31,438,399 19.1 25.8 26.2 
Lake and spirit-soluble .. 1,947,124 2,284,620 3,304,687 2.1 2.8 2.7 
Mordant and chrome 3,611,608 3,058,926 5,236,683 3.8 3.7 4.4 
Sulfur PG 5 hae erate 20,004,635 11,459,927 18,650,898 41.3 14.0 15.5 
Vat, total 33,221,072 22,346,618 30,034,981 
(a) Indigo ....... 27,128,311 11,000,829 12,474,777 28.9 13.5 10.4 
(b) Other 6,092,761 11,345,789 17,560,204 6.5 13.9 14.6 
Unclassified 587,657 615,949 1,506,281 6 mY 4 1.2 
SR hrs ase She 94,003,170 81,758,848 120,190,688 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1 Not shown separately during 1925-30. 
1 Not classified according to Colour Index numbers. 
Sales 
Class of application ———— Quantity. -—Per cent. of total——, 
Pounds Pounds Pounds 
PEON GE ks 6 cc nice G1 2,029,625 2,402,148 2.3 yy 
Acid RE er ere 11,699,667 12,416,001 17,062,522 12.7 14.1 14.9 
Azoic i, Ceara ae tecana ae (*) 2,591,306 3,144,736 3.0 2.7 
Basic PC Uke eh ao 4,709,926 4,417,627 5,975,859 5.1 5.0 5.2 
Direct pra laeee eM graben ae 17,580,927 21,967,120 30,421,364 19.1 25.0 26.6 
Lake and spirit-soluble 1,896,821 2,339,341 3,278,102 4.3 2.2 2.9 
Mordant and chrome 3,558,732 3,452,169 ,325,074 3.8 3.9 4.7 
POMEROY G32)3 Sten cece eu 19,810,565 12,855,450 17,310,556 215 14.7 15.1 
Vat, total ee ald wees 32,429,018 25,031,204 28,135,476 : 
(a) Indigo 27,111,575 11,738,149 11,949,582 29.4 13.4 10.4 
Cee CHEE 2 .écic as ccels eu 5,317,443 13,293,055 16,185,894 5.8 15.1 14.1 
Unelassified ..... 6... 521,625 702,991 1,438,131 oa 8 1.3 
: ar . 92,207,281 87,802,834 114,493,968 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Sales 
cm Value ~ -—Per cent. of total——, 
Average Average 
Class of application 1925-30 1938 1939 1925-30 1938 1939 
yo. ee peace @) $2,001,844 $2,210,758 re 3.8 3.2 
re tere $8,651,526 9,841,787 13,295,598 21.9 18.5 18.9 
J. ES Cen Pan ree @) 4,151,107 4,707,546 - 7.8 6.7 
LN a rere 3,977,258 4,152,496 5,593,109 10.1 7.8 8.0 
Direct A ere 9,076,783 11,968,976 16,649,109 23.0 22.5 23.7 
Lake and spirit-soluble 1,681,736 1,766,708 2,298,367 4.3 3.3 3.3 
Mordant and chrome .... 2,212,390 1,727,669 2,664,749 5.6 3.3 3.8 
S| ARERR ae eee 3,928,982 3,215,621 4,656,536 10.0 6.1 6.6 
Se aa ree 9,114,973 13,578,125 16,789,372 as a mye 
COP MOD ockcs etc are 3,741,314 1,849,621 1,842,718 9.5 3.5 2.6 
oh, ai ear 5,373,659 11,728,504 14,946,654 13.6 22.1 21.3 
pi ae rere 784,604 691,230 1,358,457 2.0 ia 1.9 
RENE 8 eee erate ars 39,428,252 53,095,563 70,223,601 100.0 100.0 100.0 
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Flavors and Perfume Materials 

Synthetic flavors and perfume materials, 
both those derived from coal tar and those 
obtained from non-coal-tar raw materials, 
advanced in production and sales in 1939. 
Of the output in 1939 of 5,349,000 pounds 
of those of coal-tar origin, 4,938,000 
pounds were sold for $4,447,000, represent- 
ing increases of 39 per cent. in production, 
35 per cent. in sales quantity, and 32 per 
cent. in sales value over 1938. Sales of 
coumarin advanced 45 per cent. with a 
decline in value from $2.51 a pound in 
1938 to $2.34 a pound in 1939. Sales of 
vanillin increased 33 per cent. by quantity 
and 19 per cent. by value. 

The output of non-coal-tar flavors and 
perfume materials in 1939 was 2,137,000 
pounds. Sales were 2,233,000 pounds 
valued at $1,588,000. Production was 45 
per cent. more than in 1938, while sales 
were up 72 per cent. by quantity and 101 
per cent. by value. Among the products 
that advanced in production and sales 
were aldehyde, citral, geraniol, 
geranyl acetate, ionone, and_terpineol. 
The production of heliotropin was less in 
1939 than in 1938. 


anisic 


Synthetic Resins 

The total production of 213,028,000 
pounds of synthetic resins (coal-tar and 
non-coal-tar) in 1939 was the highest on 
record, exceeding by 82,669,000 pounds 
the output in 1938, and by 49,997,000 
pounds the previous peak in 1937. The 
1939 production, by principal uses, was 
54,807,000 pounds for molding and casting, 
18,411,000 pounds for laminating, 100,180,- 
000 pounds for paints and varnishes, and 
39,630,000 pounds for other uses. Corre- 
sponding figures for 1938 are 33,538,000 
pounds for molding and casting, 10,189,000 
pounds for laminating, 56,528,000 pounds 


for paints and varnishes, and 30,104,000 
pounds for other uses. 

The 179,338,000 pounds of resins of 
coal-tar origin in 1939 exceeded by 68 
per cent. the output in 1938. Alkyd 
resins were up 87 per cent. and tar acid 
resins 58 per cent. 

The production of non-coal-tar synthetic 
resins in 1939 was 33,690,000 pounds, or 
44 per cent. more than in 1938. The 
rapid expansion in the use of urea resins 
for surface coatings resulted in an increase 
in their production of more than 100 per 
cent. An increase of several fold in sales 
of the vinyl acetyl resins, higher in price 
than other non-coal-tar resins, resulted in 
a change in the average unit value of sales 
of all non-coal-tar resins from $0.41 in 
1938 to $0.46 in 1939. The average value 
per pound of sales of urea resins decreased 
from $0.44 to $0.36 during the year. 

Statistics of production and sales of syn- 
thetic resins in 1939 are shown in Table 8. 


Rubber Chemicals 

With the increase in the manufacture 
of rubber products, particularly tires, syn- 
thetic organic chemicals for use in com- 
pounding rubber increased greatly in 
production and sales in 1939. Coal-tar 
rubber chemicals were up 60 per cent. in 
production. The increase in those used as 
accelerators was 47 per cent., and in those 
used as anti-oxidants 69 per cent. 

Statistics of total production and sales 
of non-coal-tar rubber chemicals are 
shown separately for the first time. 
Heretofore these data have been included 
under the miscellaneous non-coal-tar 
chemicals group to avoid revealing con- 
fidential information. These non-coal-tar 
rubber chemicals increased considerably in 
production and sales, but less than did 
those of coal-tar origin. 




















Table 8.—Synthetic resins: United States production and sales, 1939. 
—————Sales ; 
Unit 
Name of resin Production Quantity Value value 
(A) Coal-tar 
Alkyd. Pounds Pounds 
BEMMIG MORVITIG® ios oid ce ss cecsecs 6,263,542 4,929,403 $925,048 $0.19 
Phthalic anhydride ................ 70,208,098 33,161,064 6,925,898 31 
Coumarone and indene .................... 
IR, 5 ea ci aks WwaweuSs daw aes 
PEE 8c. ors eR Rhine ok ee cee bas len'ele'e 
ED. c25c55Gsan aa pauciesaddceuka 
Tar Acids: 
ee ge | I en ee 10,515,557 7,893,863 1,063,772 RS ft 
enol: 
cL. GRR are eaten 9 orga ere irae 8,517,368 8,252,263 3,152,444 38 
ENR ne win pias siareia Sirs wie we alates 19,421,778 17,396,556 2,571,930 as 
er re rer 27,785,891 25,766,207 3,738,052 .14 
ee eee eee 
Xylenols Pe, 2 oh Recee eee gan ey r hte oer nee 442,899 
Be Se rae 
Total coal-tar resins .............. 179,337,857 128,419,871 23,028,083 .18 
(B) Non-coal-tar 
UN | ee re pe oT ere eee ee 
Acrylic acid esters .. 
OT So aeeaeeee se 
Ee a ee Pe eee ee 
OS Ea ee er rere Sia ee 
eer er ree er eee ee 
Mp teh. hah cic wkeA cr sbee Gh s eae wake 16,569,343 14,556,232 $5,288,767 $0.36 
SE EE RUE asin aio eView eee aseneess 
Say eee oe eee ere 
Vinyl acetate and chloride ................ 
Total non-coal-tar resins .......... 33,689,691 34,876,766 15,983,405 -46 
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Miscellaneous Chemicals 

The miscellaneous coal-tar chemicals 
group includes all unrelated commodities 
and groups of commodities not properly 
classifiable under any of the specified 
groups. Although the groups are com- 
parable for 1938 and 1939 as to classifi- 
cations of individual commodities, a 
comparison of group totals is of little 
significance because of the heterogeneous 
nature of the products making up these 
totals. The production of coal-tar textile 
chemicals increased from 5,791,000 pounds 
in 1938 to 9,452,000 pounds in 1939. Sales 
advanced proportionately. Hydroquinone, 
shown under photographic chemicals, is 
the photographic grade only. The tech- 
nical grade is included under coal-tar 
intermediates. Plasticizers of coal-tar 
origin are shown separately as a sub- 
group for the first time. 

The miscellaneous non-coal-tar group 
includes the bulk of the non-coal-tar syn- 
thetic products and consists of industrial 
chemicals that cannot be grouped 
medicinals, aromatic chemicals, 
chemicals, or resins. 


as 
rubber 
The output of mis- 
cellaneous non-coal-tar synthetic organic 
chemicals in 1939 was 2,984,038,000 pounds 
as compared with 2,383,168,000 pounds in 
1938. In this group some of the important 
products that advanced in production were 
acetic acid 23 per cent., acetic anhydride 
58 per cent., butyl alcohol 56 per cent., 
carbon tetrachloride 16 per cent., and 
isopropyl alcohol 27 per cent. Sales of 
acetone were up 50 per cent., and of syn- 
thetic methanol 39 per cent. Commodities 
representing a large part of the total 
production of miscellaneous non-coal-tar 
products cannot be shown separately with- 
out revealing confidential information. 
Among such products in 1939 were: Syn- 
thetic camphor, crotonaldehyde, synthetic 
ethyl alcohol, ethyl chloride, ethylene di- 
bromide, ethylene dichloride, ethylene gly- 


col, synthetic methanol, and tetraethyl 
lead. Non-coal-tar plasticizers are shown 


as a subgroup for the first time. 


Research Expenditures 

Producers of synthetic organic chem- 
icals employed 2,197 technically trained 
research workers in 1939, according to 
figures reported by the industry. The 
average annual salary was $3,113 as com- 
pared with $3,328 in 1938. This lower 
average salary figure indicates increased 
placement of younger men rather than a 
lowering of technical salary levels. The 
gross cost of research was $14,077,000, 
and the net cost $13,064,000. This net cost 
of research was 3.5 per cent. of sales of all 
synthetic organic chemicals in 1939, as com- 
pared with 4.3 per cent. in 1938. Although 
research expenditures increased consider- 
ably in 1939, sales increased much more. 





1 For comparable statistics for earlier years 
refer to Statistical and Technical Data Section, 
August, 1939, pages 229-230, and December, 
1940, pages 733-734, 
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New Trade Marks of the Month 
PROKLOT PARA-LUBE 


SWABO. Preto Pane 


437,089 
436,020 
436,190 


UNI-VAL 


436 , 864 


HYCAR 


437 ,066 














| 437,271 


| OXONE 


434,450 











436,112 
436,887 


ehN 


ETHIDE 
’ pre 





Tape WINS BUYS 
KIL-RAT | 
aan DIOXORB 


430,486 


437, 633 


436,431 


HYDROGAS anoreoriIne AGRI-PHOS ~ a 








437,033 
42€ ,458 437,637 
RITE-MOLDCOTE 
ASH- lane 
Lo : 
ITE 437,852 
. Ph q"\ PENTALENE 
435,995 435,004 
435,547 
apHeReEX  lerlo-Nerro 9 SYNKINONE = uneeat mato, = DIATRIN 
EAE EE ee EN ES, i 435, 584 384,020 437,927 
436,069 437,001 ’ 
Trade Mark Deseriptions 3 437,001. ga Agricultural Corp., cores used in producing steel ingots; since 
' New York, ; Oct. 16, 1940; for fertil- Mar. 21, 1939. 
437,066. Hydrocarbon Chemicals and izers and aitlane materials; since Nov. 1, 435,547. Garratt-Callahan Oo., Chicago, 
Rubber Co.; Akron, O.; Oct. 18, 1940; for 1931. Ill.; Aug. 80, 1940; for soot and carbon 
composition of material composed wholly or 436,020. Eli Lilly & Co., Indianapolis, scale removing chemical preparation; since 


in part of natural and synthetic rubber-like Ind.; Sept. 16, 1940; 


for medicinal prepara June 16, 1937, i 
materials; since Sept. 23, 1940. tion of 2-methyl-1, 4-naphthoquinone used for 384,020. Not subject to opposition, Ernest 
437,3 97. Sylvania Industrial Corp., Fred- the correction of hypoprothrombinemia; since W. Brundin, Montebello, Calif.; May 22, 
ericksburg, Va.; and New York, N. Weg Aug. 26, 1940. 1939; for chemical nutrient used to promote 
Oct. 26, 1940; for cellulose sausage casings; 436,112. The Burt Co., Seattle, Wash.; plant growth without soil; since May 9, 1939 
since Aug. 7, 1940. ‘ Sept. 19, 1940; for dehydrated kelp; since 437,271. Circo Products Co., Cleveland. 
430,486. Chrysler Corp., Highland Park, June, 1928, Ohio; Oct. 25, 1940; for solvents for clean- 
Mich.; Apr. 8, 1940; = ee 436,164. Commercial Solvents Corp., New ing and degreasing automobile parts and 
glass cleaner and aa vile top dressing; York, N. ¥.; Sept. 20, 1940; for insecticides; machinery ; since Nov. 11, 1935. 
since ne. A Py io iio ee since Aug. 15, 1940. : 434,450. Sarah a. Logie, ( leveland, Ou: 
Mo.; May 13, Tpa0: ioe demas for fabries, 436,219. Kitchen Products, Inc., Chicago, rt ete OG; See metal polish; since July 
woodwork _ enamels and porcelain; since ee i i Beg cor Deusshels bless; 435,746. Guy J. Banta (Banson Products 
8¢ az % . 5 s rveile ) yi C 
ANT36.995. A A. Quality Products, Inc., 436,431, Mallinckrodt Chemical | Works, pee me ps has pyr ey ae Me od _ 
New York, N. ¥.; Sept. 16, 1940; for cleans- St. Louis, Mo; Sept. 27, 1940; for soda conetitutes in powder and in liquid forms; 
ing powder having water softening properties; lime composition especially useful for gas since Aus. 6 1940 i : is 
since April 25, 1940. purification; since Aug. 26, 1940. | 436,805. ‘Huntington Laboratories, Inc.; 
436,069. Rene Wassermann, (Adherex : 436,458. sy Labs, tg Nee a a Til. ; Huntington, Ind.; Oct. 10, 1940; for porce- 
Paley Contng oy, New Mork, N.Y Sent. Sort Mig ges for nel inhalers: ince ji slnner in'powder form: since May, 1025 
liquid and paste form to prevent slipping of 436,953. Edward R. Adler (Fidelity ct87, 033: ae Goodyear. Tire ad oo 
belts; since July 3, 1940. Laboratories), Canton, Ohio; Oct. 15, 1940; and cellular rubber; since May 19 1937 <i 
436,190. The Swabo Company, Inc., Web- for photographic developer solution; since 437.852. Household y ; alion-we Salen Saas 
ster, Mass.; Sept. 20, 1940; for cleaner Sept. 10, 1940. Long Island City, N. Y.; Oct. 19, 1940; for 
incorporating a grease solvent and adapted 435,584. Hoffmann-LaRoche, Inc., Nutley, ms ae ee aie habeas * <i 


: - ; stery sleaner; since Oc 
since Aug. 1, N. J.; Aug. 31, 1940; for synthetic vitamin- upholstery and rug cleaner; — et. 1, 


for general purpose cleaning; 
1940 


436,864. United Wall Paper 
Inc., Chicago, Ill.; Oct. 11, 1940; 
paper cleaner; since April 26, 1940. 

436,887. General Chemical Company, New 
York, N. Y.; Oct. 12, 1940; for preparation 
for cleaning painted surfaces and for use as 
general household detergent; since Sept. 11, 

40 


940. 

411,477. Brayton ©. Zimmerman, West 
Englewood, N. J., Oct. 10, 1938; for emolli- 
ent or lubricating cream and liquid for cleans- 
ing and nourishing the skin as well as a 
tissue builder for the skin; since July, 1938. 

422,106. William F. Rosser (Farm Prod- 
ucts Co.), Flat River, Mo.; July 29, 1939; 
for poison for rats and the like since Jan., 


427,776. Southern Steel Co., San Antonio, 
Tex.; Jan. 23, 1940; for hydrocarbon lique- 
fied gas fuel for use in domestic and com- 
mercial gas generating and dispensing sys- 
tems since Nov. 22, 1939. 

435,943. Markets, Inc., Oakland, Calif.; 
Sept. 18, 1940; for household bleach; since 
Aug. 8, 1940. 
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Factories, 
for wall 


K like substance, recommended for use as an 
anti-hemorrhage; since Aug. 1, 1940. 

437,089. The C. P. Hall Company, Akron, 
Ohio; Oct. 19, 1940; for rubber softener 
with asphaltic base; since Dec. 23, 1938. 

437,024. Bishop Laboratories, Inc., New 
York, N. Y.; Oct. 17, 1940; for vitamin B 
complex preparation; since June, 1940. 

437,633. Curtis Smith (Oza Compound 
Products), Fort Wayne, Ind.; Nov. 6, 1940; 
for specially prepared formula, the active in- 
gredients of which are alum, oak bark, rosin, 
and sodium benzoate, for use as a general 
tonic; since Nov. 28, 1939. 

437,637. The American Agricultural 
Chemical Co., New York, N. Y.; Nov. 7, 
1940; for chemical adjuvants for the treat- 
ment of foods, and of silage, and other feeds; 
since Feb. 14, 4 

383,920. Not subject to opposition. Oon- 
rad Wolff, Irvington, N. J.; Nov. 24, 1939; 
for a surface coating composition having 
a tar base and used for coating the inside 
surface of molds used in the production of 
steel and also used for coating the surface of 
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1933. 

435,004. The Sharples Solvents Corp., 
Phila, Pa.; Aug. 14, 1940; for synthetic 
organic chemicals including aromatic hydro- 
carbons substituted on the aromatic nucleus 
by an alkyl radical or radicals, and having a 
general use 


in the industrial arts; since 

April 9, 1936. 
437,927. William R. Warner & Co., Ine., 
New York, N. Y.; Nov. 15, 1940; for pitui- 


tary preparation for use in obstetrical and 
surgical cases; since Nov. 2, 1940. 

435,006. Society of Chemical Industry in 
Basle, Basel, Switzerland; Aug. 14, 1940; 
for therapeutic products; since Mar., 1907. 

435,005. Society of Chemical Industry in 
Basle, Basel, Switzerland; Aug. 14, 1940; 
for therapeutic products; since Feb., 1906. 

435,100. Viniron Products Co.; Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Aug. 17, 1940; for medicinal prepara- 
tion useful in anemias due to an iron defi 
ciency; since Nov. 10, 1939. 


+ Trademarks reproduced and described in- 


clude those appearing in the U. S. Patent 
Gazette, Dec. 24, 1940 to Jan. 14, 1941. 
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names cron New Products ZEAL ao o 


35,100 431,644 438,187 PHOSPHANOL 


waa PASTUNG 
VITA-VURV CAINCH-O TEXCEL — priezaint a 


435,197 384,027 456.808 énein SUPERIOR 
cn FROSTING 


BADFIDO American Beauly —_ 


an oe SODOL 


























438,338 
ha Houta of V 

ume SULFHYDROSOL \ 

435,246 427,296 384, 268 

YY" 
BINGO 2  VALOSA KWIKTOX 
4 NF 384,269 437,546 
436 , ROZ 427,471 434,984 ‘ 

» | - 

LUBRIFAT DRISET NCA MUTAL BLAX-ALL 

7 
436,95¢ 435,61 430, 693 biel 
436,054 
ADCO — swEET-TONE _ RESIST-O-FAST cottactivir CLINTEX 
427,925 436. 209 ii ad 425, 893 437,994 
(Trade Mark Descriptions Continued) Main, Germany; a a 1940; for flotation 
agent; since Mar. 5, 40. 

435,197. William Cooper & Nephews, use as a preservative to prevent rancidity in 438,337. Tadanteial Chemical Products 
Inc., Chicago, Ill.; Aug. 21, 1940; for con oils; since Jan., 1938, Co., Detroit, Mich.; Nov. 29, 1940; for com- 
ditioning vitamin preparation for use as a 437,540. Lisle ©. Van Nest (National pound to be applied to the surface of non- 
dietary supplement in feeding dogs; since Laboratories), Toledo, Ohio; Nov. 2, 1940; ferrous metal to prepare the same for paint- 
Aug. 9, 1940. for liquid cleaning preparation for cleaning ing; since 1937. 

435,246. International Vitamin Corp., surfaces such as floors, linoleum, leather, 438,338. Industrial Chemical Products 
New York, N. Y.; Aug. 22, 1940; for vita- painted surfaces and glass; since Aug., 1939 Co., Detroit, Mich.; Nov. 29, 1940; for sold- 
min B Complex prpearation; since Feb. 27, 438,166. Westwood Pharmacal Corp., ering flux; since 19382. 

1940. Buffalo, N. Y.; Nov. 22, 1940; for detergent 384,268. Not subject to opposition. The 

436,803. Huntington Laboratories, Inc., preparation for use as a skin cleanser; since Colloidal Sulphur Co., Chicago, Ill.; May 12. 
Huntington, Ind.; Oct. 10, 1940; for pipe Nov. 15, 1940. 1939, for water soluble colloidal sulfur; since 
and drain cleaning compound; since 1921. 438,187. Turco Products, Inc., Los Ange- May 3, 1939. 

436,966. W. O. Hardesty Company, Inc., les, Calif.; Nov. 23, 1940; for detergent 384,269. Not subject to opposition. Miller 
New York, N. Y.: Oct. 15, 1940; for fatty cleaning compound for general use; since Chemical & Fertilizer Corp.. Baltimore, Md.; 
acids and other fatty materials having a gen- Mar. 8, 1935. May 20, 1939; for insecticides and fungi- 
eral use in lubricating oils and greases; since 436,808. Industrial Tape Corp., New cides; since May 1, 1939. 

Oct. 8, 1940. srunswick, N. J.; Oct. 10, 1940; for trans- 430, 693. Mutual Pharmacal Oo., Inc., Syra- 

437,925. William R. Warner & Co., Inc. parent adhesive tapes; since Mar. 3, 1939. euse, N. Y.; April 12, 1940; for ‘neutral ve- 
New York, N. Y.; Nov. 15, 1940; for liquid 400,341. The General Tire & Rubber Co., hicle useful as a solvent or flavoring agent for 
containing vitamin A, D, and © for use as a Akron, O.; Dec. 1, 1937, for radiator flush; medicinal preparations; since Oct. 13, 1938. 
dietary supplement in the feeding of chil- since Feb. 10, 1940. 425,893. Industrieele Maatschappij "Activit 
dren; since Nov. 2, 1940. 427,296. The G. E. Conkey Oo., Oleve- N. V., Amsterdam, Netherlands; Nov. 22, 

437,830. Midway Chemical Co., Jersey land, Ohio; Jan. 10, 1940; for insecticides, 1939; for active carbonaceous materials in- 
City, N. J.; Nov. 13, 1940; for poison for fungicides, and fumigants used in animal tended for the decolorizing and purifying of 
killing snails, slugs, sowbugs, earwigs, cut- husbandry and especially in the poultry busi- water-containing liquids; since May 3, 1935. 
worms, and other insects and gastropods; ness; since May 1, 1939. 437,934. The Blotex Co., Springfield, Ohio; 
since Oct. 17, 1940. 434,984. International Products  Corp., Nov. 16, 1940; for detergent for removing 

437,928. William R. Warner & OCo., Inc., New York, N. Y.; Aug. 14, 1940; for non- grease from wallpaper and similar surfaces; 
New York, N. Y.; Nov. 15, 1940; for pitui- lubricant extracts used for tanning and dye- since Oct. 31, 1940. 
tary preparation for use in obstetrical and ing and also for oil well drilling; since Mar. 432,049. Rare Chemicals, Inc., Yonkers, 
surgical cases; since Nov. 2. 1940. 16, 1926. N. Y.; May 17, 1940; for individual contain- 

431,644. Business Publishers Interna- 436,054. The Indium Corp. of America, ers made of tin, aluminum, metal foil pack- 
tional Corp., New York, N. Y.; May 7, 1940; Utica, N. Y.; Sept. 17, 1940; for indium ages, gelatin capsules, transparent packages 
for periodical published monthly ; since April chloride, indium sulfate, indium oxide, indium or other suitable material containing indi- 
26, 1940. sulfonate, indium naphthenate, indium ni-  vidually measured doses of hormone prepara- 

$84,037. Not subject to i ie An- trate, indium hydroxide, indium sulfide, and tions since April 19, 1940. 
drew Wilson, Inc., Springfield, J.; July 1, indium carbonate; since Jan. 9, 1940. 432,751. The Baker Castor Oil Co., New 
1940; for insecticides; since aon 29, 1933 436,455. Warwick Chemical Oo., West York, N. Y.;_ June 7, 1940; for dehydrated 


437,456. Skour-Nu, Inc., New York, Warwick, R. I.; Sept. 27, 1940; for com- 


D castor oil and modified dehydrated castor oil 
N. Y., Oct. 31, 1940; for cleansing prepara- pounds for the dyeing and printing of al 


for use in paints, varnishes, enamels and lac- 
tion for removing dog and cat stains and fibres, yarns and fabrics as well as leather quers; since Sept. 15, 1937. 
odors from carpets, rugs, and textiles; since and paper; since Aug. 1, 1940. 384,408. Superior Frosting Compound Co., 
Aug. 1, 1940. 437,421. Sharp & Dohme, Inc., Phila, Pa.; New York, N. Y.; Nov. 18, 1940; for chemi- 
437,471. Hecker Products Corp., New Oct. 30, 1940; for pharmaceutical prepara- 


f cal liquid compound or preparation used for 
York, N. Y.; Nov. 1, 1940; for preparation tion; since Oct. 22, 1940. 


the permanent frosting and etching of glass 
for cleaning and renewing leather and leather 437,580. The Scholl Mfg. Co., Inc., Chi- of all kinds; since May 12, 1939. 
goods; since Oct. 7, 1940. cago, Ill.; Nov. 4, 1940; for chemical prepa- 437,546. Olifton A. Barker (Barker 
435,691. Reichel Laboratories, Kimberton, ration for removing adhesive tape and ad- Chemical Prods. Oo.), Los Angeles, Calif.: 
Pa.: Sept. 5, 1940; for dried serum intended hesive mass from the skin; since May 17 Nov. 4, 1940; for cleaner for painted sur- 
for use in biologic tests or for subcutaneous 1938. face since Sept. 13, 1940. 
intermuscular or intravenous injection; since 438,126. The Firestone Tire & Rubber 437,177. The Patterson-Sargent Oo., Oleve- 
Aug. 21, 1940 Co., Akron, Ohio; Nov. 22, 1940; for chlorine- land, Ohio; Oct. 22, 1940; for dry and ready- 
436, 209. Rodelle Laboratories, Inc., Den- containing rubber compounds, including rub- mixed paints, paint enamels, stains, lacquers, 
ver, Colo. ; Sept. 21, 1940; for liquid ber chloride and rubber hydrochloride; since and varnishes; since Oct. 9, ; 
chemical compound containing ethyl ester Nov. 4, 1938. 437,994. Clinton Company, Clinton, Iowa; 
para hydroxy benzoic acid, acid benzoic, so- 438,269. Deutsche Gold-und Silber-Scheid- Nov. 18, 1940; for modified starches pre- 


dium bicarbonate, and glycerine, designed for deanstalt vormals Roessler, Frankfort-on-the- 


pared for warp sizing; since April 5, 1940. 
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U. S. Chemical Patents 


Off. Gaz.— Vol. 521, No. 5—Vol. 522, Nos. 1, 2, 3—p. 240 





A Complete Check—List of Products, Chemicals. Process Industries 








Patents carried over from last month. Vol. 520, No. 4—Vol. 521, 
Woe. 1, 2. 


Petroleum 

Lubricating oil composition, inhibitor therefor, 
facturing the same. No. 2,226,334. 
Turner to Gulf Oil Corp. 

Lubricating oil composition, constituent thereof, 
facturing the same. No. 2,226,335. 
Turner to Gulf Oil Corp. 

Method of manufacturing inhibitors for lubricating oil compositions. 
os 2,226,336. Troy L. Contrell & James Ortho Turner to Gulf Oil 

orp. 

Lubricant composition comprising a hydrocarbon oil and a small pro- 
portion of mixed anhydrides of an alkyl thiocarbonic acid and an acid of 
phosphorous said mixed anhydrides having been obtained by reaction of 
halide of phosphorous with an alkyl thiocarbonate. No. 2,226,420. Darwin 
Ee Badertscher, Francis M. Seger, Wm. H. James to Socony-Vacuum Oil 

o., Inc. 

Vi iscous refined lubricating petroleum fraction stabilized against oxida- 
tive deterioration by small amount of an alkyl substituted glyoxime. 
No. 2,226,427. Richard S. George, Darwin E. Badertscher to Socony- 
Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. 

Process recovering gases relatively free from low boiling paraffinic 
gaseous constituents. No. 2,226,467. Eric B. Hjerpe and Wm. A. Gruse 
to Gulf Oil Corp. 


and method of manu- 
Troy L. Cantrell and James O. 


and method of manu- 
Troy L. Cantrell and James O. 


Pigments ‘ 

Process of decolorizing previously produced colored titanium tetra- 
chloride which comprises heating the same with carbon. No. 2,224,061. 
Alphonse Pechukas to Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 

Process for preparation of chalk resistant titanium pigment. 
777. James E. Booge to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Titanium dioxide pigment and printing ink containing the same. No. 
2,224,987. Friedrich Raspe and Robert W. Ancrum to Titan Company, 
Inc. 

Purification of crude phthalocyanine pigments. No. 2,22 
L. Hartwell to Interchemical Corp. 

Acid and alkali resistant paint. No. 2,225,303. John W. 
William F. Singleton to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Process and apparatus for the manufacture of carbon black. No. 
2,225,354. Adolf Schmalenbach to Koppers Co. 

Coloring composition a pigment dissolved in a normally liquid N-ali- 
phatic substituted amide of a monocarboxylic aliphatic acid which amide 
is free from acidic substituents. No. 2,225,604. Herbert A. Lubs and 
Crayton K. Black to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Paint composed of blackstrap, glue, whiting, hydrated lime, soap stone 
and formaldehyde, and process of making same. No. 2,226,030. Ernest 
A. Troeger to James H. Gilvarry. 

Process for improving colored titanium pigments tinted through co- 
calcination with a minor amount of a colored metal oxide by subjecting 
pigment to action of strong oxidizing agent. No. 2,226,142. Holger H. 
Schaumann to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Process for improving gloss characteristics of a pigment-useful sub- 
stance. No. 2,226,147. Joseph B. Sutton to E. 1. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. 

Method making bone black of pigment quality. No. 2,226,421. 
P. Barrett and George D. Beal. 


No. 2,224,- 


5,302. Jonathan 
Iliff and 


Elliott 


Resins, Plastics 

Process treating alcohol-soluble synthetic resins and materials contain- 
ing same. No. 2,222,686. Leo Robin and Mathieu Van Roggen. 

Polyviny! halide compositions. No. Claude H. Alexander ¢o 
The B. F. Goodrich Company. 

Composition comprising a hard brittle, high molecular weight unvul- 
canized vinyl polymer having dispersed therein a polymerization inhibitor. 
No. 2,223,171. Peter J. Gaylor to Standard Oil Development Co. 

Process producing stable clear cast urea-formaldehyde condensation 
product. No. 2,223,536. Leonard Smidth. 

Polymerization with an alkyl phosphate 
2,223,548. Solomon Caplan. 

Condensation of pine oil with a phenol having an unsaturated hydro- 
carbon side chain. No. 2,223,550. Mortimer T. Harvey to The Harvel 
Corp. 

Process producing and packaging dry, plastic shortening 
ous material. No. 2,223,724. 
Lever Brothers Co. 

Formaldehyde-urea composition containing a latent accelerator. No. 
2,223,816. David E. Cordier to Plaskon Co., Inc. 

Thermosetting molding composition comprising formaldehyde-urea reac- 
tion product and latent accelerator selected from group consisting of 
ethylene diamine dibenzoate, ethylene diamine succinate, ethylene diamine 
sulfite, and triethylene tetramine dibenzoate. No. 2,223,817. David E 
Cordier to Plaskon Co., Inc. 

Composition comprising thermosetting formaldehyde-urea reaction prod- 
uct and latent accelerator which has melting point of about 155° C. when 
pure and which is substantially identical with the substance obtained by 
treating lacthydroxamic acid with benzoyl chloride. No. 2,223,818. Rex 
P. Cosgrove to Plaskon Co., Inc. 

Ester-amide interpolymers. No. 2,224,037. 
Robert E. Christ and Donald D. Coffman to E. I 
& Co. 

Production of terpenic phenol aldehyde resin, 
Rosenblum. 

Process which comprises polymerizing in non-aqueous medium a mixture 
composed of a vinyl compound selected from the group consisting of 
esters, ethers, and halides of vinyl alcohol, and a polyvinyl acetal in 
solution. No. 2,224,663. Herbert Berg and Alfons von Putzer Rey- 
begg to Chemische Forschungsgesellschaft m. b. 

Process producing a silica resin from silicic acid, phenol and formalde- 
hyde. No. 2,224,815. Eustace Glycofrides to Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 

Process causing an acid reacting polymerization catalyst which is cap- 
able of polymerizing styrene to react upon a mixture of an aromatic 


polymerizing agent. No. 


from oleagin- 
Truman M. Godfrey and Victor Serbell to 


Merlin M. Brubaker, 
. du Pont de Nemours 


No. 2,224,359. Israel 
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hydrocarbon substituted by the radical CH.= CH—and at least one aro- 
matic oxygen-containing compound. No. 2,224,837. Leo Rosenthal and 
Helmuth Meis to I. G. Farbenindustrie Aktiengeselischaft. 

Plastic composition comprising a cellulose ether and between about 5 
and 100% of its weight of a triaryl phosphate. No. 2,224,847. Shailer L. 
Bass, Toivo A. Kauppi and Clarence L. Moyle to The Dow Chemical Co. 

Method molding a styrol resin. No. 2,224,852. Robert D. Lowry to 
The Dow Chemical Co. 

Hydrogenated di-naphthyl ether resins and the process of preparing 
the same. No. 2,224,865. Karl Folkers to Merck & Co., Inc. 

A fiber comprising casein, salts of casein, a plasticizer "and an organic 
amine. No. 2,225,198. Earle O. Whittier and Stephen P. Gould to 
People of U. S. of America. 


Method of producing a resin acid lactone. No. 2,225,246. Torsten 
Hasselstrom to G. & A. Labs., Inc. 
A stabilized styrene composition. No. 2,225,471. Stanley G. Foord 


to International Standard Electric Corp. 
An interpolymer of styrene with a preformed, heat-blended resin-frost- 
ing drying oil varnish. No. 2,225,534. Robert B. Flint and Henry S. 
Rothrock to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Condensation products and a process of preparing them. No. 2,225,???. 
Ludwig Orthner and Gerhard Balle and Karl Horst to General 


Aniline 
& Film Corp. 


Colored condensation products and process of making same. No. 
2,226,054. Friedrich Felix and Rudolf Ruegg to Society of Chemical 
Industry. 


A sub-resinous composition of matter and method of making same. Nos 
2,226,115 to 2,226,117. Melvin De Groote and Arthur F. Wirtel to 
Petrolite Corp. 

Process for 
2,226,202. 
tries, Ltd. 

Process preparing thermoplastic material for molding. No. 
Graydon Smith and Albert Allen to Reed-Prentice Corp. 

Preparation of solid etherfied urea-formaldehyde condensation prod- 


manufacturing new 


synthetic resinous material. No. 
Arthur Hill and Eric E. 


Walker to Imperial Chemical Indus- 


2,226,446. 


ucts. No. 2,226,518. Theodore S. Hodgins and Almon G. Hovey to 
Reichhold Chemicals, Inc. 
Rubber 

Process for vulcanization of rubber. No. 2,222,867. Sylvester M 


Evans to Monsanto Chemical Co. 


Preparation of synthetic rubberlike materials. No. 2,222,967. Heinz 
Wollthan and Wilhelm Becker to Jasco, Inc. 
Method obtaining softened rubber. No. 2,223,085 Ira Williams 


Carroll Cummings to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Process vulcanizing rubber comprising heating rubber, sulfur and a 
mercapto thiozole accelerator in presence of a primary cyclohexylamine 
salt of a fatty acid. No. 2,223,446. Marion W. Harman to Monsanto 
Chemical Co. 
Process vulcanizing rubber 


comprises heating rubber and sulfur in 
presence of vulcanization 


accelerator possessing structural formula of 
R’/—S—CH2—R, where R is polynuclear aromatic hydroxide from 
naphthalene and quinoline series and R’ is an aryl thiazyl radical of 
benzene and naphthalene series No. 2,224,388. Marion W. Harmon to 
Monsanto Chemical Co. (St. Louis). 

Artificial cellulosic material bonded to rubber and method of producing 
the bond. No. 2,224,679. Albert Hershberger to E. 1. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. 


Textiles 

Process for fugitive coloration of textile materials having a basis of 
cellulose derivatives. No. 2.222.797. Henry Dreyfus. 

Process parting dull finish to fabrics which have been coated with a 
pigmented cellulose derivative composition. No. 2,223,288. Robert L. 
Lester to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Process for improving resilience of filaments, fibers, yarns, fabrics and 
like materials hz iving a basis of an organic derivative of cellulose selected 
from group consisting of cellulose esters of lower fatty acids and cellulose 
ethers. No. 2,224,293. Donald Finlayson and Richard G. Perry to 
Celanese Corp. of America. 

Printing paste for printing textiles. No. 2,225,004. Charles Graen- 
acher and Paul Streuli to Society of Chemical Industry in Basle. 

Process preparing a cellulosic solution for spinning rayon. No. 
431. William H. Furness to American Rayon Co., Inc. 

Lubricant for textiles and the like comprising dehydrated castor oil 
having one of the double bonds of each acid group saturated. No. 
2,225,552. Ivor M. Colbeth to The Baker Castor Oil Company. 

Process chemically reacting textile with an inner anhydride of a dibasic 
carboxylic acid to render fabrics water-repellent. No. 2,225,589. Hans 
Haussmann, Oswald Meissner, Walter Pinkernelle and Helmut Zinke to 
I. G. Farbenindustrie Aktiengesellschaft. 

Process treating unfinished cotton goods to remove motes and foreign 
substances by exposing to action of aqueous solution of Na OH. No. 
2,226,162. Archie L. Dubeau to The Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 


Production of rubber or rubberlike masses from latex. No. 2,226,517. 
Wm. Binns. 


2,225,- 





New patents as per volumes listed above. 
Cellulose 


Sheeted Cellulosic material and abrasive article and process of making 
the same, No. 2,226,553. Bert S. Cross to Minnesota Mining & Manu- 
facturing Co. 

As new composition of matter, a water soluble cellulose ether plasticized 
with compatible, water-soluble polyhydric aliphatic alcohol containing from 
4-6 O H groups, inclusive. No. 2,226,823. Earle L. Kropscott to The 
Dow Chemical Co. 

New Composition of matter comprising a cellulosic compound chosen 
from group consisting of cellulose esters and cellulose ethers, and a 
formal of a nitrohydroxy paraffin, said formal being derived from nitro- 
hydroxy paraffin having an OH group and a nitro group attached to 
adjacent carbon atoms. No. 2,227,128. Carleton Ellis to Standard Oil 
Development Co. 

A slat suitable for use in Venetian blinds, comprising layer containing 
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organic derivative of cellulose, said layer having united to each side 
thereof an outer layer of an organic derivative of cellulose composition. 
No. 2,229,225. George Schneider to Celanese Corp. of America. : 

Process for dissolving cellulose triacetate to produce clear solution 
comprises contacting said cellulose triacetate with mixture of nitro- 
methane of lower saturated monohydric aliphatic alcohol. No. 2,229,617. 
Herbert L. Wampner to Commercial Solvents Corp. 


Chemical Specialty 


Laminated product comprising a flexible fibrous layer, metal foil and 
intermediate substantially colorless adhesive having non-hardening and 
plastic properties, said adhesive comprising essentially polymerized butylene 
having molecular weight above 1,000. No. 2,226,589. William H. 
Smyers to Standard Oil Development Co. AY 

Insecticide, containing as active ingredients (1) p-chloroacetanilide, 
(2) p-bromoacetanilide, (3) p-iodoacetanilide. No. 2,226,672. Lloyd E. 
Smith to people of U. S. : ; 

An ink and process for printing a shrinkable container closure formed 
of a non-fibrous organic material. No. 2,226,848. Ralph T. K. Cornwell 
to Sylvania Industrial Corp. : ey 

Process for the formation of colored decorations and of printing on 
enamel and glazes. No. 2,226,913. Ernst P. Schlegel to Deutsche Gold 
und Silber Scheideanstalt. ’ 

Coffee bean flour and method of producing same. No. 2,227,063. 
Robert Brown. — : 

Printing plate having. durable base and a printing surface of mixed 
non-metallic ingredients including a temporary binder and a gum forming 
material. No. 2,227,139. John W. Kelly and Daniel J. Kelly to Activated 
Process Corporation. i 

Abrasive article comprising abrasive and grain and binder comprising 
an ethenoid resin having sufficient organic acid groups to make resin 
soluble in weak aqueous alkalies. No. 2,227,200. Norman P. Robie to 
The Carborundum Co. 

Process for dehydrating fresh leafy vegetable material. No. 2,227,246, 
Faw Yap Chuck. 

Reissue. Margarine emulsion and product to be used therein. No. 
21,683. Albert K. Epstein and Benjamin R. Harris. 

Friction element comprising an intimate mixture of asbestos fibres and 
friction composition including matrix of rubber friction compound and 
friction granules of high wear-resistance distributed throughout said 
compound, granules including each a rubber friction compound and poly- 
merized cashew-nut husk oil. No. 2,227,424. Donald S. Bruce and 
Ralph T. Halstead to Johns-Manville Corp. 

Water-soluble product suitable as wetting, cleansing and emulsifying 
agent, comprising sulfonation product of mixture of alcohols. No, 2,227,- 
659. Martin Luther and Wilhelm Dietrich to Jasco, Inc. 

Process ripening cheese of the blue-vein type which consists in main- 
taining mold-inoculated cheese in concentration of CO» above that nor- 
mally produced by the ripening at a sub-optimum temperature during part 
of the ripeming stage of the cheese. No. 2,227,748. Norman S. Golding 
to State College of Washington. 

A cement consisting of Portland cement, ground silica, hydraulic lime, 
and a natural silicate product native to Mohave Desert region of Cali- 
fornia, said product being a gel-forming colloidal material. No. 2,227,790. 
Henry H. Moreton. 

Antifriction material comprising a fibrous material impregnated with 
a composition substantially consisting of a solid polychlornaphthalene and 
hydrogenated castor oil. No. 2,227,862. Clifford S. Redfield. 

Process of subjecting tobacco to a liquid phase extraction with low- 
boiling halogenated solvent from class consisting of gaseous fluorochloro- 
methanes. No. 2,227,863. William W. Rhodes to Kinetic Chemicals, Inc. 

Method preparing pre-hardened photographic gelatin. No. 2,227,982. 
Samuel EF. Sheppard and Robert C. Houck to Eastman Kodak Co. 

A mortar or concrete mix comprising an hydraulic cement, aggregate, 
and a waste residue obtained from the wort of beer or ale. No. 2,228,019. 
Edward W. Scripture, Jr. 

Process for removing carbon deposits from parts of internal combus- 
tion engines. No. 2,228,026. Johan P. Abrahams to Koninklijke Zwavel- 
zuurfabrieken voorheen Ketjen N. V. 

Sympathetic printing ink normally invisible when applied to paper con- 
sisting of readily volatile alcohol having dissolved therein sufficient cel- 
lulose ether to render ink of viscosity suitable for printing purposes. 
No. 2,228,033. Thomas A. Martone to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

An insecticidal dusting composition. No. 2,228,096. Lionel E. Tisdale 
to E. I du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Gypsum plaster. No. 2,228,164. Dean D. Crandell to National Gypsum 
Company. 

Insecticidal and insectifugal compounds. No. 2,228,170. Lowell B. 
Kilgore. 

Method of geochemical prospecting. No, 2,228,223. George S. Bays 
to Stanolind Oil & Gas Co. 

Product for seed plant, and turf disinfection. No. 2,228,262. William 
H. Engels and Joseph R. Stevens to Merck & Co., Inc. 

Emulsifyable disinfectant. No. 2,228,407. Reuben Schuler and Francis 
M. Archibald to Stanco, Inc. 

As new product for use with Portland Cement, a dry mixture of salts 
consisting of parts by weight, 8-25 copper sulfate, 3-7 alum, 6-20 
ammonium sulfate, 10-20 potassium nitrate, 50-70 filler. No. 2,228,539. 
Harold M. Stark. 

Method testing for leaks with an indicator which changes color respon- 
sive to change in pH. No. 2,228,737. John Tandberg and Carl E. Arvid 
to Servel, Inc. 

Method preserving low temperature refrigerant by insulation medium 
consisting of two liquids, one having good insulation properties at high 
temperature and the other having good insulation properties at low 
temperature. No. 2,228,903. Wilfred T. Birdsall, deceased, by Alvin C. 
Birdsall to Mergenthaler Linotype Co. 

Wetting, dispersing or emulsifying agent. No. 2,228,986. Melvin 
De Groote, Bernhard Keiser and Charles M. Blair, Jr., to Petrolite 
Corp., Ltd. 

Process preparing wetting, emulsifying and dispersing agents. No. 
2,228,988. Melvin De Groote, Bernhard Keiser and Charles M. Blair, Jr., 
to Petrolite Corp., Ltd. 

A deodorant which is relatively non-volatile, containing benzyl alcohol, 
gum resin, aldehyde, essential oil and phenyl ethyl alcohol. No. 2,228,993. 
Arthur W. Goldstein, 16% to Leon Goldberg, 16% to Albert A. Yungblut 
and 16% to Charles E. Howard. 

Etching solution containing gum arabic and water insoluble germicidal 
agent. No. 2,229,051. Ed. F. Dell to Davidson Mfg. Co. 

Method of preserving sensitizing solutions. No, 2,229,052. Ed. F. 
Dell to Davidson Mfg. Co. 

Fibrous Absorbent body and method of making same. No. 2,229,061. 
Warner Eustis. ’ 
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Antifreeze substance for preventing freezing of stilled water in lower 
part of a confined body of liquid hydrocarbon fuel (fuel tanks). No. 
2,229,215. Willett C. Magruder, Jr., Alfred C. Korte to Carter Carbu- 
retor Corp. 

Cement composition comprising mixture of cement and cellulose waste 
liquor modified by ppt. of sulfate ions therefrom by addition of soluble 
alkaline earth compound in amount such that substantially no alkaline 
earth compound capable of accelerating the set of the concrete remains 
after reaction. No. 2,229,311. Ed. W. Scripture to Dewey & Almy 
Chemical Co. 

A grease comprising a lubricating oil and a soda soap of hydrogenated 
fish oil fatty acid pitch. No. 2,229,367. Lawrence C. Brunstrum to 
Standard Oil Co. 

A heat resistant grease comprising a lubricating oil, soda rosin soap 
and soda soap of hydrogenated fish oil fatty acid pitch. No. 2,229,368. 
Lawrence A, Brunstrum and Reuben A. Swenson to Standard Oil Co. 

Method applying layer of glue to an abrasive coated web. No. 2,229,- 
490. Raymond C. Benner and Henry P. Kirchner to The Carborundum 
Company. 

Method preventing ring sticking in Diesel engines comprises lubricating 
with a mineral oil and a heavy metal alcoholate. No. 2,229,528. Bernard 
H. Shoemaker to Standard Oil Co. 


Coal Tar Chemicals 

Process preparing carbozoles. No. 2,227,664. Walter Mieg and Willy 
Burneleit to General Aniline & Film Corp. 

Process for the production of valuable hydrocarbon products by 
treatment of carbonaceous material with hydrogenating gases. No. 2,227,- 
671. Mathias Pier, Walter Simon and Ernst Donath to Standard-I. G. 
Company. : 

Process producing hydrocarbons comprising subjecting carbonaceous 
materials containing more than one carbon atom in the molecule to a 
thermal treatment. No. 2,227,672. Mathias Pier, Walter Simon, Paul 
Jacob and Rudolf Becker to Standard-I. G. Co. 

Process for producing esters of 2-oxybutadiene-1,3. No. 2,227,819. 
Herbert Berg and Alfons V. Reybegg to Dr. Alexander Wacker, Gesell- 
schaft fur Elektrochemische Industrie, G.m.b.H. 

Process sulfonating coal tar distillates to form detergents. No. 2,227,- 
999. Robert L. Brandt and John Ross to Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. 

Compound of hydroxyquinoline-sulfonic acids and the production thereof. 
No. 2,228,051. Fritz Feigl to Interpublic A.-G. 

Selenoazolidones and process of preparing them. No. 2,228,156. Adolf 
Sieglitz and Paul Heimke to General Aniline & Film Corp. 

Interpolymerization products of the vinyl methyl ketone and crotonic 
acid. No. 2,228,270. Heinrich Hopff, Werner Starck and Kurt Billig 
to General Aniline & Film Corp. 

Composition of matter comprising a reaction product of a tall oil with 
acetylene substantially constituting a mixture of vinyl esters of the 
carboxylic acids contained in the tall oil. No. 2,228,365. Walter Reppe 
and Werner Wolff to General Aniline & Film Corp. 

Process of purifying crude phenols. No. 2,228,366. Carl Rumscheidt, 
Hinrich Havemann and Otto Mueller to I. G. Farbenindustrie Aktien- 
gesellschaft. 

Amino-alkoxy-1,4-benzoquinones and their derivatives and a process of 
preparing them. No. 2,229,099. Gerhard Langbein to General Aniline & 
Film Corp. 


Coatings 

Oil base coating composition of the character of paints and printing 
inks. No. 2,227,102. Arloe R. Olsen to Hercules Powder Co. 

Method of coating surfaces with fluorescent powder. No. 2,227,305. 
Harold Grossman. 

Coating composition and process of forming same. No. 2,227,936. 
Frederick A. Jung and Robert H. Vallee. 

Plastic coating composition comprising following elements: Magnesium 
oxide 20-50%, Silica 10-50%, Calcium carbonate 5-25%, Fluorspar 1-10%, 
Formaldehyde 1-5%, Zinc oxide 1-15%. Magnesium chloride mixed with 
water to a specific gravity of from 20° to 40° Baumé. No. 2,228,061. 
Frederick J. Maas. ¥% to Alex J. Prominski. 

Process protecting metal surface comprising priming surface with 
coating composition at atm. temp., containing coal-digestion pitch and a 
solvent, drying priming coating and applying in heat liquefied condition 
a bituminous coating material having coal-digestion pitch base, said 
coating material being normally solid at atm. temp. No. 2,228,102. 
Frank W. Yeager to The Barrett Co. 

Process coating objects with polyvinyl chloride. No. 2,228,332. Georg 
Wich and Arnd Iloff to I. G, Farbenindustrie Aktiengesellschaft. 

Coating composition characterized by resistance to skin formation in 
bulk condition containing vegetable drying oil having incorporated therein 
a positive oxidation catalyst and a controller of oxidation thereof com- 
prising polyhydroxy] substituted naphthalene. No. 2,228,667. George D. 
Martin to Monsanto Chemical Co. (St. Louis). 

Coating composition containing drying oil having incorporated therein 
a phosphoric ester of a polyhydric phenol. No. 2,228,668. George D. 
Martin to Monsanto Chemical Company (St. Louis). 

Process for producing resistant varnish coatings on wood, No. 2,228,- 
837. Wilhelm O. Maisch to Hermann Frenkel. 

Continuous process for manufacturing a finished varnish composed of 
a resin, a quick drying oil and a thinner. No. 2,229,305. Malcolm F. 
Pratt and Thomas L. Apjohn and John Happel to Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. 

A nitrocellulose lacquer containing a hydrocarbon diluent. No. 2,229,- 
328. Julius Hyman to Velsicol Corp. 

Coating composition of essentially paraffin wax and substantially satu- 
rated linear polymer of isobutylene having M. W. greater than about 1000. 
No. 2,229,356. Peter J. Wiezevich to Standard Oil Development Co. 


Dyes, Stains, Ete. 

A process for manufacture of azo dyestuffs. No. 2,226,675. Fritz 
Straub and Walter Anderau to Society of Chemical Industry in Basle. 

Halogenated, water-soluble anthraquinone dyestuffs for dyeing animal 
fibres violet to blue shades of good fastness properties. No. 2,226,909. 
Albin Peter to Sandoy, Ltd. 

Diazo dyestuffs capable of being converted into complex chromium 
compounds. No. 2,227,504. Hans Krzikalla and Helmut Pfitzner to 
General Aniline & Film Corp. 

Complex metal compounds of azo dyestuffs. No. 2,227,523. Willi 
Widmer to Society of Chemical Industry in Basle. 

Water-soluble anthraquinone dyestuffs and a process for their manufac- 
ture. No. 2,227,543. Ernst Gutzwiller to Sandoz, Ltd. 

Polyazo Dyestuffs and their manufacture. No. 2,227,546. Adolf 
Krebser to J. R. Geigy A. G. : ‘ . 

Process of producing novel coloring matter, which comprises reacting 
with fluorine upon a phthalocyanine compound in liquid hydrogen fluoride. 
No. 2,227,628. William S. Calcott to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
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Mixtures of vat dyestuffs and process of producing green dyeings 
therewith. No. 2,227,834. Filip Kacer, Joachim Mueller and Heinrich 
Nerescheimer to General Aniline and Film Corp. 


Azo compounds and material colored therewith. No. 2,227,963. Joseph 
B. Dickey and James G. McNally to Eastman Kodak Co. 
Azo compounds and material colored therewith. No. 2, 227,977. James 


G. McNally and Joseph B. Dickey to Eastman Kodak Co. 
Process for the manufacture of vat dyestuffs of the naphthophenazine 


series. No. 2,228,233. Hans Hoyer and Otto Bayer to General Aniline 
& Film Corp. 


Diazotizable azo dyestuffs. Nos. 2,228,288-289-290. Fritz Suckfull and 
Heinrich Clingestein to General Aniline & Film Corp. 

Monoazo dyestuffs insoluble in water yielding vivid yellow and orange 
tints of good properties of fastness, No. 2,228,303. Ernst Fischer to 
General Aniline & Film Corp. 

Process of producing dyeings fast to washing on cellulose esters and 
ethers and the dyed fiber ty thereby. No. 2,228,317. Werner Kirst 
to General Aniline & Film Cor 

Azo dyestuffs. No. 2,228, 321, 
Film Corp. 

Process of dyeing animal fibrous materials. Conrad 
Schoeller to General Aniline and Film Corp. 

Azo dyestuffs. No. 2,228,374. Richard Stusser, Erich Fischer and 
Walter Gmelin to General Aniline & Film Corp. 

Azo dyes. Nos. 2,228,415-416. Chiles E. Sparks, Stewart C. Hussey, 


William B. Reynolds and Swanie S. Rossander to E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. 


Ernst Messmer to General Aniline & 


No. 2,228,369. 


Vat dyestuffs of various shades and good fastness to chlorine and 
boiling and in many cases to light. No. 2,228,455. Ernst Honold and 


Max Schubert to General Aniline & Film Corp. 
Arylide composition in solid form for use in producing azo dyes. No. 
2,228,459. Andrew Jones, Jr., to National Aniline and Chemical Com- 
pany, Inc. 
Dyestuff formed by coupling 2-hydroxy- 3-naphthoic acid with composi- 
tion of matter having Gen ingredients consisting in each one hundred 
parts of 93-95 parts of diazotized paratoluidine-meta-sulfonic acid and 
balance of diazotized 4-amino-toluene-2-sulfonic acid. No. 2.229,049. 
roe A. Dahlen and Crayton R. Black to E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
0. 

Chromatable azo dyestuffs, dark powders easily soluble in water, dyeing 
animal fibres from acid bath in dark brown shades, when after- chromed 
possess excellent fasiness to light. No. 2,229,200. Walter Wehril to 
Sandoz, Ltd. 


Equipment and Apparatus 

In classifier, a semi-cylindrical 
solids to be separated. No 
hand, Tessie S. 
Traylor. 

An electrolytic 
Paper Co. 

System for controlling vapor pressure in fuel supply tanks. N 
810. Roy F. Ensign and Henry N. Wade to Parkhill-Wade. 

A distilling system for cleaners’ solvent. No. 2,226,828. Matthew F. 
Moran. 

Filter and press for pressing moisture out of wet material made up of 
grains of various sizes and separated into at least two portions according 


tank for receiving pulp containing 
. 2,226,750. John A. Traylor, Edna T. Eisen- 
Traylor and John B, Traylor, co-executors of John A. 


cell. No. 2,226,784. Einar Sorensen to Oxford 


0. 2,226 


to size of grain. No. 2,226,926. Charles W. Gordon to Combustion 
Engineering Co., Inc. 
Packing for liquid and vapor contacting devices. No. 2,227,164. 


Donald F. Stedman to Foster Wheeler Corp. 


Filtering apparatus. No. 2,227,239. Henry A. Wieneke to National 
Lead Co. 
Reissue. Apparatus for drying. No. 21,686. Franklin S. Smith to 


F. J. Stokes Machine Co 

Apparatus for extraction. No. 2,227,605. Lloyd C. Swallen 
Harold Reintjez to Corn Products Refining Co. 

pe ragemege | apparatus. No. 2,227,897. Harry E. Grill and Henry H. 
Feldstein to The Kilby Manufacturing Co. 

Apparatus for effecting hydraulic classification of solids of varying den- 
sities. No. 2,228,014. Adriaan Nagelvoort to Delaware Chemical En- 
gineering and Development Co. 

Gas and liquid contact apparatus. 
to Koppers Co. 

Apparatus for treatment of travelling yarns and other filamentary 
materials with fluid media under superatmospheric pressure. No. 2,228,- 
260. Henry Dreyfus and Robert Wighton to Celanese Corp. of America. 

An outlet member for apparatus for treatment of filaments or threads 
with fluid treatment agents under pressure. No. 2,228,272. Edward 
Kinsella to Celanese Corp. of America. 

Pneumatic percussion type drill lubricant having adhesive and moisture 
resistant characteristics. No. 2,228,429. Donald L. Wright to Standard 
Oil Development Co. 

Apparatus for producing high octane rating motor fuel. 
Percy A. Maschwitz to The Pure Oil Company. 

Apparatus for heating oil or petroleum to elevated temperature. No. 
2,229,053. Arthur E. Nash and Franklin E. Shelly to Alcorn Combustion 
Company. 

Method of coating the interior of tanks with vitreous enamel. No. 
2,229,526. Henry Eric Schabacker to Erie Enameling Co. 

A cyclotron, apparatus for accelerating charged particles. 
57 Julius Jonas to Aktiengesellschaft Brown. 


and 


No. 2,228,128. Adolf Schmalenbach 


No. 2,228,882. 


No. 2,229,- 


Sisstiedives 
Smokeless, flashless and non-hygroscopic propellent powder. No. 2,228,- 
309. Ellsworth S. Goodyear to Hercules Powder Co. 
Fine Chemicals 

The new product antimonyl-catechol-thiosalicylic acid-sodium 
white solid soluble in water, having therapeutic properties. 
— P. Brown and James A. 
nc 


salt, a 
No. 2,226,530. 
Austin to Jensen-Salsbery Laboratories, 


Alicyclic phosphite compounds and method of manufacturing same. No. 
2,226,552. Robert E. Conary and Harry V. Ashburn to The Texas 
Company. 

— for manufacture iodoalkaloids. No. 2,226,568. Alvin M. 
arks 


Esters of glycol ethers and process for preparing them. No. 2,226,599, 
Clenn F. Zellhoefer and Carl S. Marvel. Marvel to Zellhoefer. 

Process for preparation of androstanedione compounds. No. 2,226,627. 
ee. David M. Jones and Thomas S. Oakwood to Parke, 

avis 0. 


Marion 


2.227 


Lees yr 


American 


same, No. 2,227,839. 


Gerhard 


a 
2,228,577 


2,228,596. 


Russel 


com 


No. 2,228,885. 


Amine-Thiazyl Disulphide Reaction product. 
amine. No. 2,226,799. David J. Beaver to Monsante Chemical Company. 

Process for preparing acylamino nitro diphenyl sulfones. No. 

As a new 
P. Parker and Robert C. Conn to American Cyanamid Co 

Edgar C. 

Butyl 12-Ketostearate. No, 2,227,823. 

Russell E. Marker to Parke, Davis & Co. 

Process for production of epichlorhydrin. No. 2,227,948. 
2,228,039. Adrianus J. van Peski, Nicolaas Max and Johannes A. van 
them. No. 2,228,166. Heinrich Jensch to Winthrop Chemical Company, 
No. 2,228,256. Walter G. Christiansen to E. R. Squibb & Sons. 

Process isolating chemically uniform crystalline dihydro-tachysterol. No 
Adolf Windaus and Hans-J. Eckhardt to Winthrop Chemical Co., Inc 
G.m.b.H 

Preparation of cholanic and ketocholanic acids. No. 
pound. No. 2,228,706. Tadeus Reichstein to Roche-Organon, Inc 
Nemours & Co. 

mer Henry 
C. Olpin to Celanese Corp. of America. 

Manufacture of 4-chloro-5-nitro-1-naphthomethyl-chloride. No. 2,228,924. 

2,228,989. Melvin De Groote, Bernhard Keiser and Charles M. Blair, Jr., 


- No. 2,226,767. 

V. Harman to Monsanto Chemical Co 
The new chemical compound, tri(4 phenyl benzothiazyl thio methylene )- 
Alkylene ethers of thioammeline. No. 2,227,215. Herman A. Bruson 

to The Resinous Products & Chemical Co. 

400. Richard O. Roblin, Jr., and James H. Williams to 

Cyanamid Co. 

anaesthetic compound, di-procaine citrate. No. 2,227,633. 

David Curtis. 
1-aryl-5-methyl-3-pyrazolones. No. 2,227,654. Hans Z. Lecher, Robert 
Allyl-type ethers of dehydroxy diphenyls. No. 2,227,805. 

Britton and John E. Livak to The Dow Chemical Co. 

; Henry L. Cox to Union Car- 

bide and Carbon Corp. 

Sterol compound and method of obtaining 
Steroid derivatives with nuclear substituted nitrogen. No. 

Carel C. Bolt to N. V. Organon. 

Stein and Walter Flemming to General Aniline & Film Cave. 

Process and products relating to amino methylene aldehydes. No. 

Melsen to Shell Development Co. ; ‘ 
Basic double ethers of quinoline series and a process of preparing 

Inc. : 
Substituted malonic acid derivatives and process of preparing them 
Cyclic acyloins and process for producing them. No. 2,228,268. Virgil 

L. Hansley to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

2,228,491. Fritz von Werder to Winthrop Chemical Co., Ine. 
7-amino-cholesterol compound and manufacture thereof. No. 2,228,496. 
Method for the purification of extracts containing the adrenal cortical 

hormone. No. 2,228,561. Alois Detzel to Chemische Fabrik Bromonta 
Pyro-androstane compounds and method of making them. No 

Russell E. Marker to Parke, Davis & Co. 

J. Fosbinder to The Maltbie Chemical Company. 

Cortical hormone, a cyclopentanodimethyl polyhydrophenanthrene 
A nuclear hydroxy-alkoxy ether of a 3-hydroxy thionaphthene. No 

2,228,753. John W. Cole and Benjamin F, Skiles to E. I. du Pont de 
Production of 1,4-di-(mono-substituted-amino)-anthraquinone compounds 

No. 2,228,884. Henry C. Olpin and Charles F. Topham to Celanese Corp. 

of America. 

Manufacture of amino-hydroxy-anthraquinones. 
Prenane of preparing 5-hydroxy trimellitic acid. No. 2,228,920. Wil 
helm Eckert and Karl Schilling to General Aniline & Film Corp. 

Hans Lange and Otto Hoffmann to General Aniline & Film Corp. 
Ethers of mono-fatty acid esters of tri-ethanolamine with glycerin. No. 

to Petrolite Corp., Ltd. 

Dialkenyl-dihydroxy-diphenyls. No. 2,229,010. 


Edgar C. 


Britton and 


John E. Livak to The Dow Chemical Co. 

Mixture consisting substantially of isomeric tetracyclohexyl-naphthalenes, 
being a yellow brittle resin distilling between approximately 305° C. 
under 5 mm. pressure and approximately 330° C. under 3 mm. pressure. 
No. 2,229,018. Frank B. Smith and Harold W. Moll to The Dow 
Chemical Co. 

Sulfanilamide reaction product and process of making it. No. 2,229 


127. George W. Raiziss, 
to Abbott Laboratories. 

Process for removing carbonic oxide from combustible gases. No. 
2,229,166. Richard Brandt, 

Process for producing vitaminous substances. No. 2,229,173. 
C. D. Hickman to Distillation Products, Inc. 

Preparation of dehydracetic acid. No. 2,229,204. Albert B. 
to Carbide and Carbon Cheraicals Corp. 


Le Roy W. Clemence and Abraham I. Kreme ns 
Kenneth 


Boese, Jr., 


Manufacture of nitriles of lower aliphatic acids. No, 2,229,219 
Horace F. Oxley and Edward B. Thomas, to Celanese Corp of Amer 

As new chemical compounds, polyalkylene glycol dihexoates. No. 2,229,- 
222. George H. Reid to Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corp. 

Inorganic acid esters of didihydroxypropylamines. No. 2,229,307. 


Anderson W. Ralston, James Harwood to Armour & Co. 

Phenolphthalein with a minor proportion of activating 
prising benzyl alcohol. No. 2,229,465. Siegfried Leowe. 

Process for the purification of nitroaliphatic compounds. No, 2,229,- 
532. Byron M. Vanderbilt to Purdue Research Foundation. 

Organic compounds having anesthetic properties. No. 2,229,533. 
A. Walter and Russell J. Fosbinder to The Maltbie Chemical Co. 

Process comprising hydrogenating trimethylquinine in an organic solvent 
which is inert in the hydrogenation process, in the presence of hydrogena- 
tion catalyst. No. 2,229,573. Fritz Jung to Merck & Co., Inc. 

Process for the production of dimethylhydroquinones. No, 2,229, 574. 
Fritz Jung to Merck & Co., Inc. 

Method for the isomerization and dismutation of er ketones having 
a cyclopentano-polyhydrophenanthrene skeleton. No. 2,229,599, Rupert 
Oppenauer to Naamlooze Vennootschap Organon. 

Method preserving alpha- monohalogen: ited aliphatic ketones, 
to decompose on standing. No. 2,229,625. Glen H. 
cial Solvents Corp. 


Industrial Chemicals 


Step of increasing yield of valuable pesaaate oy introducing benzene 
into cyclic process for making combustible gas. 2,226,531. Newcomb 


material com- 


Lewis 


which tend 
Morey to Commer- 


K. Chaney to The United Gas Improvement Penal 
System of water purification and waste recovery. No. 2,226,532. 
Charles G. Hawley, Hope H. Degenhardt and Pad _— T. Hawley, execu- 
trices of C. G. H. to Hawley Engineering 

Method of making sodium hyposulfite. No. 3 226, 576. Ralph S. Park 
and George S. Simpson to General Chemical Company. 

Process for manufacture of a lower alkyl mono-amine substantially free 
from corresponding di- and tri amines. No. 2,226,635. 
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Horace F, Oxley 
Organic Keto alcohols and method of obtaining the same. No. 2,226,- and Edward B. Thomas to Celanese Corp. of ‘America. 
628. Russell E. Marker to Parke, Davis & Co. Process producing drying oil from an oil having at least one OH group 
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in the fatty acid radical, comprises heating a glyceride oil, containing a 
hydroxy acid radical in presence of at least one persulfuric acid com- 
pound, until substantial drying properties are developed in said oil. No. 
2,226,830. Remmet Priester to Naamlooze Vennootschap Industrieele 
Maatsch: ippij Voorheen Noury & Van Der Lande. 

Process making and thickening drying oils which comprises heating a 
glyceride oil containing a hydroxy acid radical in presence of a dehydrat- 
ing catalyst, thereafter heating said oil in presence of sufficient amount 
of an alcohol to esterify the free acid present pas at least part of the 
free acid which will be formed by the heating of the oil. No. 2,226,831. 
Remmett Priester to Maamlooze Vennootschap Industrieele Maatschappij 
Voorheen Noury & Van Der Lande. 

Process for preparation of mixed ureas containing solubilizing groups 
from water-insoluble urethanes. No. 2,226,835. Alfred Rohm to General 
Aniline & Film Corp. 

Terpene-cyanoacyl compounds and methods of ~erriee same. No. 
2,227,058. Joseph.N. Borglin to Hercules Powder C 

Method. for the preparation of terpene esters. Ne: 2,227,061. Joseph 
N. Borglin to Hercules Powder Co. 

Phosphate glass with low softening point. No. 2,227,082. Hans 
Grimm and Paul Huppert, deceased, by Julius Knapp to Walter H. 
Duisberg. 

Process stabilizing oil treated with a copper reagent in presence of 
oxygen, comprises treating the copper sweetened oil with a carbonate of 
a metal above hydrogen in the electro-chemical series. No. 2,227,089. 
Basil Hopper to Union Oil Company of Calif. 

Electrolyte for electrolytic condenser, containing substantial amount of 
hybrid ions forming solution of boric acid ester in amino alcohol selected 
from group consisting of the mono- and multivalent amino alcohols. No, 
2,227,146. Ludwig Linder to Radio Patents Corp. 

Aqueous emulsions of polymerization products and a process of pre- 
paring them. No. 2,227,163. Werner Starck and Heinrich Freuden- 
berger to General Aniline & Film Corp. 

In treatment of black liquor process of separating from black liquor a 
crude tall oil soap mixture. No. 2,227,203. Ashton T. Scott and Charles 
R. Brown to The Sharples Corp. 

Process selectively oxidizing the chromium of ferrochromium in pres- 
ence of silica and base and at melting temperature to obtain a basic 
silico-chromite in molten mass separated from molten metal containing 
most of the iron of the ferrochromium, mixing said silicochromite with 
ferrosilicon > ay adding mixture to a molten steel bath. No. 2,227,287. 
Marvin J. Udy. 

Device for forming glass filaments. No. 2,227,357. Harold K. Martin 
to Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. 

Process removing fluorine from water. No. 2,227,432. Abraham = S. 
Behrman and Hilding B. Gustafson to International Filter Co. 

Process of preparing aliphatic polymers of acetylene. No. 2,227,478. 
Arthur Wolfram, Helmut Jockusch and Albert Perlick to I. G. Farben- 
industrie Aktiengesellschaft. 

Process obtaining neutral spirits of U.S.P.X. quality from ‘“‘heads” 
alcohol. No. 2,227,485. Albert H. Bump to Monsanto Chem. Co. 

Composition of matter selected from group consisting of rotenone and 
pyrethrum insecticides having incorporated therein a thiuram sulfide. No. 


2,227,496. Hubert G. Guy to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Process treating w: /~ to reduce dissolved solids content thereof. No. 
2,227,520. Howard L. Tiger to The Permutit Co. 

Process for manufacture of magnesium hydroxide from sea water. No. 
2,227,534. Neil R. Collins to Marine Magnesium Products Corp. 

Process for producing alkali metal sulfides. No. 2,227,547. Enzo 


Lanzetti to Luigi Achille. 

Method cyclizing aliphatic hydrocarbons having at least 6 C atoms per 
molecule. No. 2,227,606. Hugh S. Taylor and John Turkevich to 
Process Management Co., Inc. 

Composition of matter for filling the openings of precious metal spin- 


nerettes consisting of a fused mixture of litharde and borax. No. 2,227,- 
660. Wilhelm Martin to North American Rayon Corp. 
Composite glass and ceramic article. No. 2,227,770. Alfred Ungewiss 


to Steatit-Magnesia Aktiengesellschaft. 

Process for dissolving metallic copper and reprecipitating the same 
from the resulting solution in metallic form. No. 2,227,783. Eberhard 
Klumpp to Norddeutsche Affinarie. 

In process involving compression, cooling, liquefaction and rectification 
of air, step consisting in subjecting air, prior to liquefaction thereof to 
treatment for the destruction of ozone. No. 2,227,795. Franz Pollitzer 
to Gesellschaft fur Linde’s Eismaschinen A. G, 

Aqueous mineral acid solution containing substantially copper-free 
mono-aminated phenyl-diphenyl oxide composition in sufficient ——, to 
inhibit action of said acid on ferrous metals. No. 2,227,804. Edgar C. 
Britton and Francis N. Alquist to The Dow Chemical! Co R 

Process for removing naphthenic acids from hydrocarbon oils. No. 
2,227,811. Franz R. Moser to Shell Development Co. 

Compositions of matter comprising a binding agent having incorporated 
therewith a_ferric-ferrous phosphate pigment of the chemical composition: 
5-30% of FeO, 20-25% of FesOs and 30-50% of P2O;. No. 2,227,928. 
Julius Drucker to Walther H. Duisberg. 

Composition for causing formation of water insoluble coating on ferrous 
metals, comprising wate r, phosphoric acid and a sodium secondary alco- 
hol sulfate. No.- 2,227,945. Howard R. Neilson. 

Process carbonizing a naibieas coal to produce substantially smokeless fuel. 
No. 2,227,951. George W. Wallace. 

Process producing an improved sulfur chlorinated oil. No. 2,227,952. 
John C. Zimmer to Standard Oil Development Co. 

Separation of hydrogen chloride from mixtures containing the same. 
No. 2,227,953. Hans Baehr and Wilhelm Deiters to Jasco, Inc. 

Denatured ethyl! alcohol containing, as an essential denaturing element, 
1: 3-dioxolane. No. 2,227,968. Louis J. Figg, Jr., to Eastman Kodak Co. 

Process producing dehydrated acetic acid from pyroligneous liquor. 
No. 2,227,979. Donald F,. Othmer to Eastman Kodak Co. 

Method hydrolyzing derivative of polyvinyl alcohol comprises reacting 
same with an alcohol in presence of a hydrolysis catalyst to form knead- 
able plastic mass. No. 2,227,997. Herbert Berg to Chemische Forschungs- 
gesellschaft m.b.H. 

Process for the catalytic conversion of olefins to alcohols. No. 2,228,- 
027. Franklin A. Bent, Russell W. Millar and Simon N. Wik to Shell 
Development Co. 

Process for refining ester type oils, fats, and waxes. No. 2,228,038. 
Hendrik B. J. Schurink and Willem Coltof to Shell Development Co. 

Process for stabilizing ester type oils against cold. No. 2,228,040. 
Georg Voogt and Hans Seeles to Shell Development Co. 

Solvent adapted for use in direct process duplication comprising ethyl 
alcohol, minor proportion of ethylene glycol mono-methyl ether, and from 
zero to ten per cent. of water. No. 2,228,108. Johan Bjorksten to 
Ditto, Inc. 

Method of preparing casein comprises atomizing skimmed milk in 
substantially closed reaction zone of relatively large volume, mixing 
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hydrochloric acid gas with said milk mist to precipitate the casein, and 
separating casein from whey. No. 2,228,151. ieecar B. Oberg to United 
States Gypsum Company. 

Drying oil and process for making same. No. 2,228,154. Remmet 
neg to N. V. Industrieele Maatschappij voorheen Noury and van der 
ande. 

Process producing water-insoluble cation-exchanging bodies. No. 2,228,- 
159. Hans Wassenegger, Robert Griessbach and Walther Sutterlin to 
I. G. Farbenindustrie Aktiengesellschaft, 

Process for exchanging cations in aqueous solutions. No. 2,228,160. 
Hans Wassenegger, Robert Griessbach and Walther Sutterlin to I. G. 
Farbenindustrie Aktiengesellschaft. 

Reissue. Preparation of contact masses from gels and the like and 
et thereof. No. 21,690. George R. Bond, Jr., td Houdry Process 

orp. 

Process comprising oxidizing cyclohexane. No. 2,228,261. Ellsworth 
K. Ellingboe to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Process for obtaining elemental chlorine from nitrosyl chloride con- 
taining gases. No. 2,228,273. William C. Kingelhoefer to The Solvay 
Process Co. 

Regeneration of spent aqueous solutions of caustic alkali containing 
mercaptides. No. 2,228,295. David L. Yabroff to Shell Development Co. 

Lubricant composition comprising hydrocarbon oil and small proportion 
of trialkyl ammonium salt of an inorganic hydrohalogenic acid. No, 
on ,325. John F, Olin and Roland H. Goshorn to the Sharples Solvents 
orp. 

Fatty esters of compounds selected from group consisting of estrone, 
equiline and equilenine, the fatty acid residue in which contains 5 to 8 
carbon atoms. No. 2,228,397. Karl Miescher and Caesar Scholz to 
Ciba Pharmaceutical Products, Inc. 

Method of purifying glycols. No. 2,228,431. Francis M. Archibald 
and Charles A. Cohen to Standard Alcohol Company. 

Method preparing aceto-acetic esters comprising reacting a polymer of 
ketene with monohydroxy alcohol at temperature above 50° C. in presence 
of small amount of acid serving as esterification catalyst. No. 2,228,452. 
Anthony H, Gleason to Standard Oil Development Co. 

Process for the preparation of products en carbonic acid gas. 
No. 2,228,483. Bernhard Raecke to Henkel & Cie., G.m.b.H. 

Me thod of preserving drying oil compositions which tend to deteriorate 
by absorption of oxygen from air which comprises adding to it an 
organic compound containing the bivalent oximido group. No. 2,228,487. 
egy ig Reynolds, Jr., and Henry B. Kellog to Standard Oil Develop- 
ment oO, 

Purification of hydrocarbon-sulfur dioxide-chlorine reaction products. 
No. 2,228,598. Arthur L. Fox, Clyde O. Henke and Cortes F. Reed— 
Reed 1/6 to Charles L. Horn, Fox and Henke to E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & 

Process of burning material of the class consisting of carbonates of 
calcium and magnesium. No. 2,228,618. Irving Warner to Wraner 


Company. 
Method treating sulfite waste liquor for decomposition of its organic 
consituents by biological action. No. 2,228,628. Ludwig Hahn, % to 


Bohmisch-Krumauer ubcedesian Maen Ignaz Spiro et Sohne 
Aktiengesellschaft. 

Electric welding medium consisting principally of alkaline earth metal 
aluminosilicate and having substantially the composition: 34% to 42% 
silica, 28-10% alumina, remainder lime and magnesia. No. 2,228,639. 
Wilber B. Miller to The Linde Air Products Company. 

Process reacting metal carbide with organic acid to form metallo- 
organic compound. No. 2,228,653. George H. Denison, Jr., and Arthur 
C. Ettling to Standard Oil Co. of Calif. (Corp. of Del.). 

Alkaline earth metal phenates and process for their preparation. No. 
2,228,654. George H. Denison, Jr., and Arthur C. Ettling to Standard 
Oil Co. of Calif. (Corp. of Del.). 

Composition of matter comprising an oil and an alkaline metal phenate 
containing a substituted phenolic radical having more than 10 C atoms. 
No. 2,228,661. Elmslie W. Gardiner and George H. Denison, Jr., to 
Standard Oil Co. of Calif. (Corp. of Del.). 

Process compacting flocculent carbon black. No. 2,228,704. Harold H. 
Offutt to Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc. 

Hydrolysis of aluminum chloride sludge. No. 2,228,707. Gerald I. 
Roberts, Almer M. McAfee and Otto C, Lott to Gulf Oil Corp. 

Capillary-active composition. No. 2,228,744. Georg Wiegand to 
Chemische Fabrik Grunau, Landshoff & Meyer Akt. Ges. 

Process for manufacture ammonium sulfate crystals. No. 2,228,742. 
Malcolm P, Applebey to Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. 

Process for the separation of divinylacetylene and ethinylbutadiene 
and the preparation of the latter in purified form. No. 2,228,752. Albert 
S. Carter to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Process preparing boron carbide from mixture of hydrous boric acid 
and carbon. No. 2,228,923. Waldemar Kaufmann and Alwin Krauss 
to Walther H. Duisberg. 

Process recovery fatty acids and alkali salts from soaps. No, 2,228,- 
925. Martin Luther to Jasco, Inc. 

Process for recovering surface active compounds containing polyglycol 
ether radicals. No, 2,228,929. Bruno V. Reibnitz to General Aniline & 
Film Corp. 

Ricinoleic acid ester of triethanolamine. No. 2,228,985. Malvin De 
= Bernhard Keiser and Charles M. Blair, Jr., t6 Petrolite Corp., 

td. 

Ethers of fatty acid esters. No. 2,228,987. Melvin De Groote, Bern- 
hard Keiser and Charles M. Blair, Jr., to Petrolite Corp., Ltd. 

An aqueous acid nickel sulfate plating bath which comprises in addition 
to the nickel ions a brightener consisting of ions of cobalt and at least 
one other metal selected from group consisting of cadmium, zine and 
mercury. No. 2,228,991. Meyer L. Freed to The Seymour Manufac- 
turing Company. 

Process of removing colloidal suspensions from vegetable oils. No. 
2,229,062. Ralph H. Fash to Anderson, Clayton & Co. 

Amino-alcohol and a process for its production. No. 2,229,187. Julius 
Peyer to Sandoz, Ltd. 

Composition comprising uniform blend of rosin and_aminortriazine- 
aldehyde resin obtained from heating rosin at 180-220° C. with material 
obtained upon reacting an initial aminortriazine-aldehyde condensation 
product with an alcohol. No. 2,229,265. Herbert John West to Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Co. 

Calcium orthosilicate refractory and process of making same, No. 
2,229,297. Harley C. Lee to Basic Dolomite, Inc. 

Method of fumigation of organic products. No. 2,229,360. John M. 
Baer to The Guardite Corp. 

A process for catalytically oxidizing organic material. No. 2,229,361. 
Jahann A. Bertsch to Monsanto Chemical Co. 

Process for dehydrating and defatting water- and oil-containing sub- 
stances. No, 2,229,376. Philipp L. Fauth and Joseph Reichert to Fauth 
Patent A.-G. 
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Substantially non-flammable liquid dielectric composition comprising 
dethyl tetrochloro benzene as major ingredient, and ethyl pentachloro 
benzene, trichloro benzene, ethyl dichloro dibromo benzene and a com- 
pound selected from class consisting of polychlorinated diphenyl and 
polychlorinated diphenyl and polychlorinated diphenyloxide as minor ingre- 
dients, which composition contains an average of at least 1.4 H. atoms 
per halogen atom. No. 2,229,407. Robert R. Dreisbach to The Dow 
Chemical Co. 

A decolorizer for glass batch comprising lead selenide and cobalt oxide. 
No. 2,229,416. Aaron K. Lyle to Hartford-Empire Co 

Basic zinc naphthenate and a process of making it. No. 2,229,511. 
Kenneth E. Long to The Harshaw Co. 

Process for preparing zinc dithiocarbamates. No. 2,229,562. Albert J. 
Gracia to Wingfoot Corp. 


Leather 


Process producing leather from skins comprising subjecting skins to 
an aldehyde tannage and then treating with aluminum sulfate and a salt 
of a sulfuric acid ester of an aliphatic alcohol containing 8-10 C atoms. 
No. 2,226,579. George R. Pensel. 

Improvement in methods of making soft chamois-like leather from 
sheepskins, comprises subjecting degrained skins to an acidified solution, 
containing a silicate of an alkali metal and a chromium salt in propor- 
tion of several parts of the alkali silicate to one part of the chromium 
salt. for period of less than 3 hours. No. 2,226,776. Robert L. 
McGrath to The Tanning Process Co. 

Composition of matter for use in unhairing baths for skins Fy hides, 
comprising sodium hydrosulfite and anhydrous sodium sulfite. . 2,226,- 
833. Leo Wallerstein and Julius Pfannmuller to Wallerstein a Inc. 


Process softening limed hides and skins prior to tanning. No. 2,228,- 
133. Arthur M. Breach to Hall Laboratories, Inc. : 
Method loosening hairs of skins and hides. iy 2,229,123. Julius 


Pfannmuller and Hans Schleich to Wallerstein Co., Inc, 

Unhairing process comprises treating hide or skin with aqueous solu- 
tion containing water-soluble sulfite and water-soluble salt of metal 
selected from group consisting of mercury, silver and copper and treating 
said hide or skin in subsequent operation with aqueous solution contain- 
ing proteolytic enzyme. No. 2,229,420. Wilhelm Neugebauer to Kalle 

Co. 


Metals, Alloys 

Magnesium alloy containing from 1-15% Al, 1-15% Cd and 1-15% 
of metal selected from class of bismuth, lead and tin, total of said 
elements substantially all magnesium. No. 2,226,549. Arthur Burkhardt 
and Richard Knabe to Georg Von Giesche’s Erben. 

Magnesium alloy and an addition of up to 3% of at least one metal 
selected from group consisting of Ag and Be, the remainder being sub- 
stantially all magnesium. No. 2,226,550. Arthur Burkhardt and Richard 
Knabe to Georg Von Giesche’s Erben. 

A cast aluminum base alloy containing zinc, and one of the metals of 
group consisting of tantalum and columbium, and characterized by fine 
grain size as compared to same alloy devoid of tantalum and columbium. 
No. 2,226,594. Philip T. Stroup to Aluminum Co. of America. 


Method of bonding dissimilar metals. No. 2,226,944. Howard T. 
Reeve to Bell Telephone Labhs., Inc. 

Method producing stainless steels. No. 2,226,967. Edward J. Chelius. 

Alloy containing 1.5-3.0% C, 15-25% Cr., 1.5-3.5% Si, .5-4% W, 


1.5-7% Mb., 25-45% Co., .25-1.5% Mn., .5-4% B. and balance by addi- 
tion of iron in amount not more than 45% of total and not less than 25%. 
No. 2,227,065. George Charlton to Eaton Manufacturing Company. 

Method preparing white cast iron for a malleabilizing anneal. No. 
2,227,217. Walter Crafts to Electro Metallurgical Company. 

Method of molding metal powders. No. 2,227,308. John M. Hildabolt 
to General Motors Corp. 

For use in production of magnesium alloys a pre-alloy of composition— 
44-30% Al, 245-41% Zn, 2-4% Mn, 3.5-8% Ni, 26-17% mg. No. 2,227,- 
334. Fritz Christen. 

Magnesium alloy having following composition: 0.9-6.16% Al, 0.735- 
5.74% Zn, 0.06-0.56% Mn, 0.105-1.12% Ni, 88.98-97. 78% Mg. No. 
2,227,335. Fritz Christen. 

Contact alloy and method of making same. No. 2,227,445. Frank H. 
Driggs and Childress B. Gwyn, Jr., to Fansteel Metallurgical Corp. 


Electrical make-and-break contact alloys. No. 2,227,446. Frank H. 
Driggs and William H. Lenz to Fansteel Metallurgical Corp. 
Method of gold plating steel and ferrous alloys. No. 2,227,454. 


Joseph B. Kushner to Benjamin Robinson. 

Method treating metal surfaces by subjecting to action of vaporized 
chromic acid in combination with either ferric chloride, sodium chloride 
or hydrochloric acid. No. 2,227,469. John S. Thompson and Edwin W. 
Goodspeed. 

Method preparing aluminum foil to receive printing ink. No. 2,227,720. 
Ernest L. Kallander and Joseph F. Thompson to Dennison Manufacturing 


oO. 
Method of selective extraction of metal values. 


No. 2,227,833. Arthur 
Hixson and Ralph Miller to The Chemical Foundation, Inc. 
A heat and corrosion resisting ferrous alloy. No. 2,227,891. Robert S. 


Rose to Vanadium-Alloys Steel Co. 

Malleable and age-hardenable aluminum alloy, comprising substantially 
1.8-3.0% Cu, 1.5-2.5% Meg, 0.3-1.2% Mn, the balance Al. with traces of 
impurities, said alloy having property that the increase of hardness does 
not begin earlier than 4 hours after quenching during storage at room 
temperature. No. 2,228,013. Kurt Matthaes to Ernst Heinkel. 

Coated magnesium or magnesium alloy article. No. 2,228,259. Her- 
bert K. De Long and James B. Reid to The Dow Chemical Co. 

Method producing substantially carbon-free alloy of beryllium and 
copper. No. 2,228,310. Herbert Gruber, Werner Hessenbruch and Wil- 
helm Rohn to Heraeus-Vacuumschmelze, A. G. 

Improvement in powder metallurgy comprising accelerating diffusion 
of metal between powder particles by inducing alternating currents having 
frequency of at least 50,000 cycles/second within mass while maintaining 
mass in relatively unsupported condition at elevated temperature but 
below weight average of the melting point of its metallic constituents. 
No. 2,228,600. Charles Hardy to Hardy Metallurgical 

Process for the production of magnesium-zirconium alloys. No. 
781. Franz Sauerwald to Magnesium Development Corp. 

Austenitic alloy steel and article made therefrom. No. 
Russell Franks to Electro Metallurgical Co. 

Method forming alloy composed in part of copper and lead comprising 
heating constituents of the alloy together in molten state in presence of 
lithium until agitation of molten metal occurs. No. 2,229,117. Harold J. 
Ness. 

Corrosion resisting iron and steel. No. 

George T. Motok to Republic Steel Corp. 
Alloy steel having an abnormality of at least grade B (Dodge test) 
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and a grain size in outer portions not larger than about No. 5 on ASTM 
scale. No, 2,229,140. Earle C. Smith and George T. Motok, to Republic 
Steel Corp. 

Chromium tungsten molybdenum cobalt alloy steel. No. 
Leo Kluger to Akomfina A.-G. 

Process for the surface treatment of workpieces of magnesium and 
magnesium base alloys. No. 2,229,236. Adolf Beck, Gustav Siebel and 
Eduard Nachtigall to Magnesium Development Corp. 

_ Process for increasing the resistance . corrosion of light metals and 
light metal alloys. No. 2,229,252. Josef Martin Michel and Fritz 
Henneberger to Magnesium Development Corp. 

Method floating non-carbonaceous metallic ores containing barren, non- 
metalliferous, slimy gangue. No. 2,229,272. Robert B. Booth to Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Co. 

Porous metal product and method of making same. No. 2,229,330. 
Anthony J. Langhammer and William G. Calkins to Chrysler Corp. 

Apparatus for the direct recovery from ores of heavy metals of the 
nonferrous group. No. 2,229,383. Julius Lohse, 

Alloy containing 35-75% Au, 5-25% Ag, 12-35% Cu, 0.1-12% Zn, and 
1-5% Fe. No. 2,229,463. Robert H. Leach to Handy & Harman. 


2,229,178. 


Paper and Pulp 

Process refining preliberated hardwood pulp to low lignin and resin 
contents. No. 2,228,127. George A. Richter to Brown Co. 

Process for delignification of wood. No. 2,228,349. Soldon Feldman 
and Frederich Olsen to The Cellulose Research Corp. 


Process laminating paper articles comprises, dipping sheets in zein 
solution containing castor oil, drying sheets and then —— super- 
posed sheets to heat and pressure. No. 2,229,028. Oswald C. Sturken 


to Corn Products Refining Co. 


Petroleum 

Method lubricating bearing surfaces of an internal combustion engine 
with oil which would ordinarily be corrosive to one of the metals, but 
rendered non-corrosive by addition of inhibiting material consis ting pri 
marily of a tri-alicyclic ester of phosphorous acid. No. 2,226,543. 
Harry V. Ashburn, Robert E. Conary and Paul S. Stutsman to The 
Texas Co. 

Process treating hydrocarbon gases to effect 
recovery of desirable liquid 
Houdry to Houdry Process Corp. 

Improvement in lubricating oil composition for internal combustion 
engines comprising lubricating oil containing polyve alent metal soap of 
acids derived from oxidation of ‘“‘sweater oil.” No. 2,227,149. Eger V. 
Murphree to Standard Oil Development Co. 

Method preventing oxide ation in using propane and 
cating oils. No. 2,227,377. Dwight B. Mapes and 
Mid-Continent Petroleum ‘Corp. 

Method regenerating spent particles of pr percolation clay and 
rng materials. No. 2,227,416. John W. Payne to Socony-Vacuum Oil 

0 

Method of determining the petroleum oil content of earth samples. No 
2,227,438. John G. Campbell to Ralph H. Fash. 

Improved process of alkylating iso-paraffins with olefins for production 
of high octane gasoline. No. 2,227,559. Donald R. Stevens and Joseph 
B. McKinely to Gulf Research & Development Co. 


and the 


polymerization 
Eugene J : 


products, No. 2,226,562. 


acid to refine lubri- 
Efidie M. Dons to 


Process producing motor fuel from a propane butane mixture. No. 
2,227,639. Frederick E. Frey, Robert D. Snow and Walter F. Huppke 


to Phillips Petroleum Co. 

Process for conversion of hydrocarbon oils. No. 
Trow to The Texas Co. 

A diesel engine lubricant. No. 
Standard Oil Co. (Corp. of Indiana). 

Lubricating oil possessing substantially no extreme 
adapted for use 
a synthetic 


2,227,681. Richard F. 


2,227,690. Maurice H. Arveson to 
pressure pro perties 
in internal combustion engines comprising substantially 


lubricating oil obtained by condensation of air olefin and 


containing 0.0005%-0.05% stably bound sulfur. No. 2,227,681. William 
B. Plummer to Standard Oil Co. (Corp. of Indiana). 

Improved diesel engine lubricant. No. 2,227,692. Edward R. Barnard 
to Standard Oil Co. (Corp. of Indiana). 

Well treating fluid and method of application. No. 2,227,860. Leo C. 


Morgan and Troy J. Stewart. Stewart to Morgan. 


Lubricating 011 and method of lubrication therewith. No. 2,227,908. 
Arthur W. Lewis to Tide Water Associated Oil Co. 

Process for the removal of mercaptans from hydrocarbon distillates. 
No. 2,228,028. Paul V. Brower to Shell Development Co. 

Process for the sweetening of hydrocarbon distillates. No. 2,228,041, 


David L. Yabroff and Alan C. Nixon to Shell Development Co. 

Process for the production of nonknocking motor fuels. No. 2,228,118. 
Hermann Kaufmann and Walter Simon to William E. Currie. 

In polymerization of normally gaseous olefins improvement of removing 
gas from contact with catalyst after contact time of 15-40 seconds and 
se parating therefrom relatively heavy polymerization products existing as 
mist under polymerizing conditions, and then continuing contact of gas 
with solid polymerizing catalyst to complete polymerization thereof. No, 
2,228,131. Kenneth M. Watson to Universal Oil Products Company. 

Lubricant containing minor proportion of a physical solution of ele- 
mental sulfur dissolved in a solvent comprising an alkylated organic 
compound which is a sulfur solvent and is itself soluble in said lubricant. 
No. 2,228,219. Waldo L. Steiner to Continental Oil Co. 

An _ extreme pressure lubricant comprising a hydrocarbon lubricant oil 


to which a minor proportion of perchloromethyl mercaptan has been 
added. No. 2,228,252. Henry G. Berger and Darwin E. Badertscher 
and Francis M. Seger to Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. 


Method breaking crude oil emulsion of water-in-oil type. No. 2,228,353, 


Raymond ° .. Howes to Triple A. Dehydrator Company. 

-rocess for the synthesis of unsaturated petroleum hydrocarbon oils. 
No. 2,228,356. Herman B. Kipper. 

Process operating countercurrent solvent treating tower. No. 2,228,- 
434. Burton C. Belden to Standard Oil Development Company. 

Process for incorporating a metal base in a lubricating oil. No. 
2,228,500. Roland F. Bergstrom to Shell Development Company. 

Solvent refining of hydrocarbon oil. No. 2,228, 507. Leon W. Cook 
o The Texas Company. 

Process for conversion of hydrocarbon oils. No. 2,228,510. Richard J. 


Dearborn and Le Roy G. Story to The Texas Company. 

Recovery at oil from spent metal halide catalyst masses. No. 
Rudolf H. Meyer to Shell Development Co. 

Goats mn “ir motor fuel with high anti-knock rating from mixture of 
normally gaseous and normally liquid hydrocarbons. No. 228,620. 
Malcolm P. Youker to Phillips Petroleum Company. 

Hydrocarbon lubricating oil containing an alkaline earth metal salt of 
a substituted acid of phosphorous containing an organic substituent in 
sufficient amount to inhibit deterioratidn. No. 2,228,658. Bruce B. 
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Farrington and James O. Clayton to Standard Oil Company of Calif. Polymerization of styrene and its homologs. No. 2,227,808. Robert 


(Corp. of Del.). ae 

Hydrocarbon lubricating oil containing a polyvolent metal salt of a 
substituted acid of phosphorous containing an organic substituent to 
inhibit deterioration. No. 2,228,659. Bruce B. Farrington, James O. 
Clayton and John T. Rutherford to Standard Oil Co. of Calif. (Corp. 
of Del.). =e ; ‘ : 

High anti-knock motor fuel consisting essentially of isoparaffinic hydro- 
carbons and a saturated aliphatic’ ester of a mono-carboxylic acid having 
more than 2 and less than 8 C atoms per molecule. No. 2,228,662. 
Melvin M. Holm to Standard Oil Co. of Calif. (Corp. of Del.). 

Process producing a higher boiling hydrocarbon from an olefin. No. 
2,228,669. Sumner H. McAllister to Shell Development Co. 

Lubricating composition comprising hydrocarbon oil, a metal phenate 
to inhibit deterioration and a substituted acid of phosphorus containing 
an organic substituent. No. 2,228,671. George L. Sat and Elmslie W. 
Gardiner to Standard Oil Company of Calif. (Corp. of Del.). : 

Method reforming petroleum distillate comprising hydrocarbons boiling 
substantially within gasoline boiling range to improve anti-knock quality 
thereof. No. 2,228,724. Leonard N. Leum and Edwin R. Birkhimer to 
The Atlantic Refining Co. : 

Process for production of a suitable catalyst for hydrogen production 
by reaction between a hydrocarbon and steam. No. 2,229,199, Alexis 
Voorhies, Jr., to Standard Oil Development Co. ; : 

Method separating hydrocarbon oil containing paraffinic and naphthenic 
constituents into plurality of fractions of progressively increasing paraf- 
finity. No. 2,229,209. Willard F. Houghton to The Atlantic Refining Co. 

Method producing a motor fuel comprises vaporizing mixture of hydro- 
carbon oil and branched chain aliphatic alcohol of more than 2 and less 
and 7 C atoms/molecule and contacting vaporized mixture with solution 
of zinc chloride at reacting temp. No. 2,229,278. Wallace Alex. Craig 
to Richfield Oil Corp. ’ 

Catalytic conversion process for hydrocarbon oils. No. 2,229,330. 
Ch. L. Thomas and Jacob E. Ahlberg to Universal Oil Products. ; 

Method of increasing the sludge stability of a petroleum lubricating oil 
distillate. No. 2,229,485. Sm. H. Bahike and Tieemne Hunton Rogers 
to Standard Oil Co. ‘ 

Method and apparatus for distillation of oil. No. 2,229,623. John L. 
Cooley and Howard B. Nichols to Standard Oil Co. of Calif. 


Pigments 

Process of making cadmium red pigments. No. 2,226,573. James J. 
O’Brien to The Glidden Co. ; 

Method inhibiting oxidation of gasoline comprising incorporating in 
gasoline small proportion of a halogenated saturated cyclic alcohol. No. 
2,226,787. John W. Teter to Sinclair Refining Co. 

Preparation of titanium gluconate. No. 2,227,508. Walter K. Nelson 
to National Lead Co, 

Casein vehicle and method of making same. No. 2,228,158. Robert R. 
Teale to National Gypsum Co. pom 

Reissue. Process for preparation of pure titanium dioxide. No. 21,693. 
Walter W. Plechner and Arthur W. Hixson to National Lead Co. 

Process of producing high quality carbon black. No. 2,228,543, Her- 
mann Vollbracht and Richard Hupe to Chemical Marketing Co., Inc. 

Process for making luminescent zinc pigments. No. 2,229,130. Aniello 
Augustus Romano to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


Resins, Plastics 

Process improving recovery from deformation of oriented synthetic 
polyamide filaments. No. 2,226,529. Paul R. Austin to E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. 

Manufacture of methacrylic acid and esters thereof. No. 2,226,645. 
Edward B. Thomas and Horace F. Oxley to Celanese Corp. of America. 

Polymerized styrene from a stabilized styrene containing quinone to an 
extent of not more than .05%. No. 2,226,714. Stanley G. Foord to 
International Standard Electric Corp. 

As new synthetic resins, polymerized nuclear fluorinated vinyl aromatic 
hydrocarbons. No. 2,226,809. Robert R. Dreisbach to The Dow Chem. Co. 

Condensation product of phenyliamino carbon dichloride with a disub- 
stituted dithiocarbamic acid. No. 2,226,984. Arthur W. Sloan to The 
B. F. Goodrich Co. 

Plasticized polyvinyl halide. No. 2,227,154. John J. Russell to Gen- 
eral Electric Company. 

Resinous compositions and method of making the same. No. 2,227,219. 
Edmond F. Fiedler to General Electric Company. 

Process of making urea-formaldehyde resin. No. 2,227,223. Theodore 
S. Hodgins and Almon G. Hovey to Reichhold Chemicals, Inc. 

Process for the synthesis of plastic materials from unsaturated hydro- 
carbon oils and sulfur. No, 2,227,311. Herman B. Kipper. 

Method of intermittently casting variably colored thermoplastics. No. 
2,227,461. L. H. Morin and Davis Marinsky to Whitehall Patents Corp. 

Plastic polymer and process of producing the same. No. 2,227,517. 
Howard W. Starkweather and Arnold M, Collins to E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. 

Haloprene polymers and process of producing the same. No. 2,227,518. 
Howard W. Starkweather and Arnold M. Collins to E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. 

Haloprene polymers and process of producing the same. No. 2,227,519. 
Howard W. Starkweather and Arnold M. Collins to E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. 

A synthetic resin comprising reaction product of an unmodified, oil- 
soluble, alkali-condensed resin selected from group consisting of phenol- 
ketone resins, and a liquid monohydric alcohol ester of an acid from 
group consisting of rosins and rosin acids. No, 2,227,548. John H. 
Long to Hercules Powder Company. 

Resinous condensation product. No. 2,227,618. Werner Zerweck and 
Max Schubert to I. G. Farbenindustrie Aktiengesellschaft. 

Composition of matter comprising a rein-like chlorinated diphenyl of an 
average chlorine content of about 62% and about 7.5% of polyvinyl- 
cearbazole. No. 2,227,637. Rudolf Engelhardt to I. G. Farbenindustrie 
Aktiengesellschaft. 

Thermosetting molding composition comprising formaldehyde-urea reac- 
tion product and 1,8-naphthalene dicarboxylic anhydride as latent accelera- 
tor. No. 2,227,693. Emil H. Balz to Plaskon Co., Inc. 

Thermosetting molding composition comprising a formaldehyde-urea 
reaction product and an organic acid as latent accelerator, No. 2,227,708. 
David E. Cordier to Plaskon Co., Inc. 

Thermosetting composition for hat pressing comprising a formaldehyde- 
urea reaction product and a latent accelerator. No. 2,227,709. David E. 
Cordier to Plaskon Co., Inc. 

Preparation synthetic resinous products consisting in simultaneously 
treating rubber with maleic anhydride and a phenol at elevated tempera- 
ture, and subsequently condensing the rubber, maleic anhydride, phenolic 

roduct with an aldehyde. No. 2,227,797. Cyril A. Redfarn and Philip 
chidrowitz to The British Rubber Producers’ Research Association. 
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. Dreisbach to The Dow Chemical Co. 

Process for the separation of phenol-aldehyde resins. No. 2,227,885 
Richard Hessen. 

Polyvinyl resin containing acetal and/or ketal groups and process for 
preparing it. No. 2,227,975. William O. Kenyon and Wesley G. Lowe 
to Eastman Kodak Co. 

Transparent, rubbery sheet comprising 100 parts of a polyvinyl acetal 
resin and at least 40 parts, approximately, of ethylene glycol dibenzyl- 
ether as an elasticizer therefor. No. 2,227,983. Henry B. Smith to East. 
man Kodak Co. 

Process stabilizing a polyvinyl acetal resin. No. 2,227,985. Donald R. 
Swan to Eastman Kodak Co. 

Plastic composition comprising ethyl cellulose plasticized with between 
about 5 and about 40 per cent. of its weight of tri-(para-tertiaryoctyl- 
phenyl)-phosphate. No. 2,228,222. S. L. Bass to The Dow Chemical Co. 

Polymeric product of formaldehyde and an amino-hydrogen-bearing 
aminonitrile. No, 2,228,271. Ralph A. Jacobson and Charles J. Mighton 
to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Condensation product and process of making the same. No. 2,228,398, 
~~ Z Misslin and Rudolf Thomann to Society of Chemical Industry 
in Basle. 

Artificial aromatic amine aldehyde resins. No. 2,228,514. Robert 
Griessbach, Hans Wassenegger, Karl Brodersen, Alfred Rieche and Hans 
Maier-Bode to I. G. Farbenindustrie Aktiengesellschaft. 

Process precipitating resinous compositions from spent sulfite liquor 
comprises mixing primary aromatic amine and aldehyde with dilute sulfite 
liquor in presence of strong acid. No. 2,228,567. Hans John to Paper 
Patents Co. 

Apparatus for curing and molding synthetic resins. No. 2,228,614. 
Leonard D. Soubier and John R. Hope to Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 

Plastic composition of matter embodying polymerized vinyl resin and 
neutral ester of carboxyl-substituted hydrocarbon in which at least one 
of the carboxyl groups is esterified by a monohydric aliphatic ketone 
alcohol. No. 2,228,666. Lycas P. Kyrides to Monsanto Chemical Co. 
(St. Louis). 

Process for purification of resin-forming unsaturated hydrocarbons. 
No. 2,228,788-791. Frank J. Soday to The United Gas Improvement Co. 

Method treating resin to recover therefrom lighter constituents having 
the characteristics of turpentine and pine oil. No. 2,228,960. William 
Lelgemann. 

Molding composition comprising filler, acid curing agent and condensa- 
tion product of an aldehyde with material obtained upon heating dicyan- 
diamide and a phenol until .07-.2 mole. of ammonia per mole. of dicyandi- 
amide are evolved. No. 2,229,291. Frank J. Groten, James H. Lower 
to American Cyanamid Co. 

Fibrous composition having incorporated with fibers a hydrophile heat 
hardened phenolic resinoid capable of admixture with up to 70 parts 
water per 30 parts resinoid in neutral condition without clouding or pre- 
cipitation. No. 2,229,357. Gordon E. Wightman and Ernest Kritzmacher 
to Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. 

Process of and apparatus for forming articles from plastic sheet ma- 
terial. No. 2,229,613. Clauss Burkart Strauch to Plax Corp. 


Rubber 


Method for vulcanization of rubber in presence of an aldehyde deriva- 
tive of an amino hydroxy propane in which amino radicals are selected 
from group consisting of primary amino radicals and secondary aliphatic 
amino radicals. Joy G. Lichty to Wingfoot Corp. 

Method dissolving rubber in gasoline, neoprene in amyl acetate, and 
mixing the solutions to give a cement containing rubber and neoprene. 
No. 2,226,541. Arthur W. Browne to The B. F. Goodrich Co. 

Rubber Composition comprising rubber sulfur and product obtained by 
reacting an amino diaryl ether with an aliphatic ketone which is accom- 
panied by elimination of water. No. 2,226,771. Joseph R. Ingram to 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 

Method preserving rubber comprises treating same with composite con- 
densation product of a halogenated aldehyde and an aromatic amine con- 
taining at least one hydrogen in the amino group. No. 2,226,803. William 
C. Calvert to Wingfoot Corp. 

Process vulcanizing rubber to a metal selected from group consisting 
of Zn and Cd, immersing metal in an acidified solution of copper sulfate 
and ammonium molybdate and vulcanizing rubber to the coated metal. 
No. 2,226,938. Benjamin L. McCarthy to Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 

Preparation modified ruber derivatives or resins comprising reacting 
maleic anhydride with rubber in solution and maintaining mixture at 
temperature 70-100° C. for several hours No. 2,227,777. E. H. Farmer 
and Jack W. Barrett to The British Rubber Prod. Research Assoc. 

Method of making porous rubber articles. No. 2,227,809. Harold W. 
Greenup and Baynard R. Whaley to The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 

Process for manufacture of vulcanized composite rubber articles. No. 
2,227,900. Bernard J. Habgood and Leslie B. Morgan to Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd. 

A soft, plastic, unvulcanized rubber which has been plasticized in the 
presence of bis cyclohexylidene azine. No. 2,227,957. Warren F. Busse 
to The B. F. Goodrich Co. 

Composite product comprising layer of rubber-like polymerized chloro- 
prene, layer of metal and intermediate bonding layer of composition com- 
prising halogen containing rubber derivative and vulcanizing agent. No. 
2,227,991. H. A. Winkelmann and E. W. Moffett to Marbon Corp. 

Process_preparing an artificial dispersion of rubber. No .2,228,657. 
Roswell H. Ewart to Dispersions Process, Inc. 

Method of producing beaded articles from liquid latex. No. 2,228,992. 
Charles H. Fry to Dean Rubber Mfg. Co. 

Process preparing rubber powder containing carbon black. No. 2,229,- 
534. Charles W. Walton to Wingfoot Corp. 

Method improving age-resisting characteristics of rubber comprises 
incorporating therein a reaction product of an aryl tetrahydro naphthyl- 
amine and a ketone reacted at a temperature between 195° and 240° C. for 
7-15 hours. No. 2,229,537. Wm. D. Wolfe to Wingfoot Corp. 

An emulsion comprising a solution of a condensation derivative of 
rubber and a separate solution of material resinous in character. No. 
2,229,549. Clarence M. Carson to Wingfoot Corp. 

Process filtering flocculated rubber latex aggregates. No. 2,229,582. 
James A. Merrill to Wingfoot Corp. 


Textiles 


Manufacture and production of artificial filaments from viscose. No. 
2,227,367. Leslie Rose to Courtaulds, Ltd. 

Viscose spinning solution for manufacture of rayon of low lustre con- 
taining a terpene ether as delustering agent. No. 2,227,495. Walter E. 
Gloor to Hercules Powder Co. 

Method of producing nonslip textile fabric includes impregnating fabric 
with water-insoluble metal salt of sulfonated terpenephenol condensate. 
No. 2,228,712. William W. Trowell to Hercules Powder Co. 


Industries 
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Abstracts of Foreign Patents 


Collected from Original Sources and Edited 


By E. L. Luaces, Chemical and Patent Consultant 


1107 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Those making use of this summary should keep in 
mind the following facts : 

Belgian and Canadian patents are not printed. 
Photostats of the former and certified typewritten 
copies of the latter may be obtained from the respective 
Patent Offices. 

English Complete Specifications Accepted and French 
patents are printed, and copies may be obtained from 
the respective Patent Offices. 


In spite of present conditions, copies of all patents 
reported are obtainable, and will be supplied at reason- 
able cost by E. L. Luaces, 1107 Broadway, New York. 

This digest presents the latest available data, but 
reflects the usual delays in transportation and printing. 
We expect to begin reporting German patents in the 
near future. Your comments and criticisms will be 
appreciated. 





BELGIAN PATENTS 
Granted November 30, 1939; Published October 28, 1940. 


Process for preparing alimentary pied meee by drying to a low moisture 
content and submitting to a pressure treatment. No. 436,349! A. Musher. 

Proteolytic diastases associated with active carbon and used for increas- 
ing the yield, facilitating working 3 improving the quality of producés 
from distilleries. No. 436,869. J. P. Equeter. 

Preparation of aluminum oxide and method therefor. No. 
Coralmetal S. A. 

Process for protecting magnesium and its alloys by forming thereon a 
coating of manganese oxide. No. 436,879. J. Frasch 

Process for the production of Thomas steel low in phosphorus. No. 
436,886. Sté. de Hauts-Fourneaux & Acieries de Differdange-St.-Ingbert- 
Rumelange. 

Dry process for the manufacture of refractory dolomite and chalk 
bricks. No. 436,821. S. A. des Hauts Forneaux de la Chiers. 

paerenes in the manufacture of varnished ceramic bodies. No. 
436,841. Garbisch. 

enti in vitreous enamel compositions. No. 436,887. 
Molybdenum Co. 
Improvements in the treatment of polymerizable compounds. No. 
291. Imperial Chemical Industries Limited. 

Process for the production of glycerine by the reduction of carbon 


435,645. 


Climax 


436,- 


hydrates. No. 436,302. Bombrini Parodi-Delfino. 

Process for manufacturing m-oxyphenyl-ethanolamine. No. 436,362. 
Société pour l’Industrie Chimique a Bale. 

Industrial process for the production of formaldehyde. No. 436,558. 


C. Zanleoni and C, Ciampi. 

Process for the preparation and use of new condensation products. 
No. 436,559. Société pour l’Industrie Chimique a Bale. 

Process for the preparation of lower homologues of carbonic ether- 
salts of d,l-tocopherols. No, 436,566. Produits Roche S : 

Improvements in rubber compositions and processes for their prepara- 
tion. No. 436,614. N. S. Garbisch. 
rocess for production of aliphatic dicarboxilic acids. No. 436,616. 
N. V. de Bataafsche Petroleum Mij. 

Oxygenated carbon compounds formed by reacting CO with a com- 
pound containing a double olefin bond in presence of a hydrogenating 
catalyst. No. 436,625. Ruhrchemie Aktiengesellschaft. 

Process for purifying phosphoric esters used in removing phenol from 
residual waters. No. 436,637. I. G. Farbenindustrie A. G. 

Process for the preparation of condensation products. No. 436,658 
Chemische Fabrik von Heyden A. G. 

Process for the manufacture of wire reinforced rubber articles. No. 
436,700. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

Process for the manufacture of hydrogen and carbon monoxide. No. 
436,705. Koppers Naamlooze Vennootschap. 

ew chromiferous colorants and processes for their preparation. No. 
436,706. Ets. Kuhlmann. 

Process for sublimation under low 
No. 436,721. N. V. Philips’ 

Process for undertaking 
Koppers N 

rocess for the preparation of amines. No 
de Nemours & Co. 
mega-amino-nitriles and process for their preparation. No. 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Process for the separation of hexamethylene-imine from mixtures con- 
taining it. No. 436,764. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Process for isomerization of cyclic ketoxines. No. 436,765. E. I. 
du_Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Process for vaporizing adipic acid. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. 

Process for the preparation of synthetic linear polyamides. No. 436, 
768. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Process for the recovery of olefin oxides from mixtures of gases con- 
taining them. No. 436,797. U. S. Industrial Alcohol Co. 

Process for the preparation of condensation products of the kind of 
furyl-methane derivatives. No. 436,819. A. Van Hoboken & Co. 

Process for the production of pyridine derivatives. No. 436,829. 
E. Merck. 

Process for obtaining production of 
pyridine derivatives. No. 436,830. E. Merck. 

Process for obtaining monoalkylolketones. No. N. V. de 
Bataafsche Petroleum Mij. 

Process for the preparation of 2,4-dioxodialkyl-pyrrolidines. No. 436,- 
874. Produits Roche S. A. 

Process for awe the shrinking of wool. No. E.. @. 
Farbenindustrie A. 

Improvements on processes for preventing the shrinkage of materials 
containing wool. No. 436,579. Tootal Broadhurst Lee Company Limited. 


pressure and apparatus therefore. 
Gloeilampenfabrieken. 


exothermic gaseous reactions. No. 436,736. 


. 436,762. E. I. du Pont. 


436,763. 


No. 436,766. E. 


intermediate products for the 


436,854. 


436,565. 
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Improvements on processes for preventing the shrinkage of materials 
containing wool. No. 436,580. Tootal Broadhurst Lee Company Limited. 

Process for the production of artificial wool. No. 436,652. J. Carlier. 

Process for the production of azo dyes on the fibre. No. 436,831. 
I. G. Farben-Industrie A. G. 

Mineral oil lubricating compound. No. 


436.573. 
California. 


Standard Oil Co. of 


CANADIAN PATENTS 
Granted and Published October 15, 1940. 


Heat recovery apparatus using a washing liquid the 
controlled to a constant value. No. 391,875. Nils E. 
LOfgren and Hans V. Lundgren. 

Washing, dry-cleaning, bleaching and drying machine automatic con- 
trol. No. 391,889. Gilbert Elverston. 

Deposited rubber apron. No. 391,909. Abraham N. Spanel. 

Filter press. No. 391,921. The Aluninum Plant & Vessel Co., 
(Richard Seligman and Hugh F. Goodman). 

Heat exchange equipment. No. 391,922 
McNeal 

Ore concentration by frothing in presence of a secondary amine 
selected from secondary aliphatic amines and water-soluble salts thereof, 
at least one of the alkyl radicals of which have from 6-18 carbon atoms. 
No. 391,923. Armour and Company (Anderson W. Ralston and William 


»H of which is 
Nilsson, Bror E. 


Ltd. 
Andale Company (Daniel R. 


O. Pool). 

Method of manufacturing insulated electric cable. No. 391,929. 
Callender’s Cable and Construction Company, Limited (Thomas L. 
Osborne and Russell S. Vincent). 


Wire enamel comprising furfural and the product of reaction of an 
aldehyde with hydrolized polymerized vinyl ester. No. 391,935. Canadian 
General Electric Company, Limited (Ralph W. Hall). 

Preparation of cellulose esters containing acetyl and fatty 
of 3-4 carbon atoms. No. 391,942. Canadian Kodak Co., 
Malen). 

Method for the preparation 
hydrolytic precipitation from 
Canadian Titanium Pigments, Ltd. (Paul Weise and 

Process for preparing a laminated composite fabric. No. 391,986. 
Camille Dreyfus (Herbert Platt and Arthur B. Snowdon). 

Producing cellulose ethers by reacting cellulosic materials containing 
or yielding free hydroxy groups with an etherifying agent in the presence 
of a quaternary substituted ammonium base. No. 391,987. Camille 
Dreyfus (William Whitehead). 

Process for the manufacture of metal-free phthalocyanine 
matters. No. 391,994. Imperial Chemical Industries, 
Heilbron, Francis Irving and Reginald P. Linstead). 


Granted and Published October 22, 1940. 


Method of treating partially polymerized vegetable, animal 


acid groups 
Ltd. (Carl J. 
of hydrous titanium oxides by 


f thermal 
titanium salt solution. No. 


391,979. 
Frederick Raspe). 


coloring 
Limited (Isidor M. 


and marine 


oils containing drying and non-drying constituents. No. 392,022. The 

Ault & Wiborg Company of Canada, Limited (Otho M. Behl). 
Compound resulting from vulcanization of mixture composed of: 

thermally plasticized crude rubber 33-38 parts, zinc oxide 28-33 pts., 


inert filler 26-31 pts., anti-oxidant 1-3 pts., plasticizer 0.5-2.5 pts., and 
tetra-methyl-thiuram disulfide 1-2.5 pts. No. 392,026. Canadian General 
Electric Company, Limited (Manuel H. Savage, Francis C. Spargo and 
Emil W. Schwartz). 

Manufacturing melamine by heating melamine producing substances in 


oun of ammonia. No. 392,042. Ciba Products Corporation (Willi 
Fisch) 

Vessel lined with pure ductile thin sheet molybdenum. No. 392,049. 
Electric Metallurgical Company of Canada, Ltd. (Glen D. Bagley). 

Method of making red lead. No. 392,053. Hughes-Mitchell Processes, 
Inc. (Thomas A. Mitchell and Robert J. Dalton). 

Recovering magnesium from a fused anhydrous melt including mag- 


nesium fluoride and chloride in about eutectic proportions at 600-800° C. 
by electrolysis. No. 392,057. Magnesium Elektron, Limited (Philipp 
Balz). 

Aqueous carroting solution for treating animal fibre containing an acid 
hydrolysing agent, an oxidizing agent and a protective agent for the 
natural pigment. No. 392,070. The Non-Mercuric Carrot Company 
(Constantine F. Fabian and Alexander N. Sachanen). 

A paper sheet impregnated with a softening agent and a water- —— 
filler capable of adsorbing and retaining the softening agent. No. 392 
072. Pervel Corporation (Francis DeWitt). 

Preparation of nuclear organic radical substituted derivatives of sub- 
stances of the group consisting of dihydrothebainone dihydroxythebainone. 
No. 392,077. Research Corporation (Lyndon F. Small and Howard M. 
Fitch). 
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Process for purifying an impure salt of an aliphatic acid ester of a 
polybasic inorganic acid. No. 392,078. Shell Development Company 
(Anton J. Tulleners). 

Homogeneous, stable, non-separating dispersion of nitrocellulose and 
chlorinated rubber. No. 392,092. Richard M. Ritter (Heinrich 
Michaelis, Jr.). 

Method of separating mixture of a water soluble alcohol, acetone and 
a substance from the group consisting of aldehydes, cyclic ethers includ- 
ing olefine oxides, and a polymerization product made therefrom. No. 
392,093. Camille Dreyfus (Joseph E. Bludworth). 

Removing metal oxides deposited on materials with preparations con- 
taining a solution of a salt of nitrilotriacetic acid and sodium hyposulfite. 
No. 392,103. Ludwig Orthner and Willibald Ender. sad 





> 
ENGLISH COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS 
Accepted and Published July 31, 1940. 


Production of fibres from gramineae low in yy No. 
G. H. Buhrmann’s Papiergroothandel Afdeeling H. de Groot N. 

Production of butanol- " one--3. No. 515,141. Consortium fiir Elektro- 
chemische Incustrie A, 

Rubber soles for shoes. No. 523,658. P. A. Sperry. 

Production of photographic silver halide emulsions. No. 523,661. 


O. Czeija and F. Lierg. 
Artificial textile fibre. No. 523,537. C. H. Masland & Sons, Inc. 
No. 523,665. Corn Products Refining 


Production of starch products. 

o. 

Manufacture of barium carbonate. No. 523,667. B. Laport, Ltd. 
Surface treatment of aluminum and aluminum base products. No. 
523,475. British Aluminum Co., Ltd. 

Processing of photographic materials. No. 523,478. E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. ; 

Detergent composition. No. 523,479. Monsanto Chemical Co. 
Purification of metal salt solutions. No. 523,481. I. G. Farben- 
industrie A. G. 

Manufacture of methyl cellulose. No. 523,546. 
Industries, Ltd. 

Production of azo dyestuffs on cellulose materials. No. 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. 

Manufacture of oxidation products of trichlorethylene. No. 523,555. 

Method of treating solid putrescible materials. No. 523,562. E. 
Gori-Carradori. 


523,653. 
Le 


Imperial Chemical 


523,547. 


Manufacture of cellulosic films, filaments, etc. No. 523,566. British 
Cellophane, Ltd. y J f 
Anti-halation layers for photographic materials. No. 523,577. Du Pont 


Film Mfg. Corp. 
Desulfurizing of pig iron. No. 523,605. K. M. Tigerschiold. 
Treatment of hides for tanning. No. 523,578. I. du Pont de 

Nemours & Co 
Manufacture of refré actory material. No. 523,581. 

Inc. 

Method of manufacturing tin plate. No. 523,606. American Can Co. 

Extraction of bromine. No. 523,607. Dow Chemical Co. 

Manufacture of isatin derivatives. No. 523,496. J. R. Geigy A. G. 

Process for the manufacture of creosote. No. 523,506. E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. 

Polymeric material. No. 523,506. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Light-sensitive material for multicolor photography. No. 523,507. 

B. Gaspar. 

M: anuf: icture of organic hydroxy compounds and their derivatives. No. 

523,515. Glaxo Laboratories, Ltd. 

Process for the manufacture of aluminum. No. 523,621. Société 
d’Electrochimie, d’Electrometallurgie, et des Acieries Electriques d’Ugine. 

Web-coating apparatus. No. 523,669. Kodak, Ltd. 

Manufacture of unsaturated aliphatic compounds. 

Celanese, Ltd. 

Flexible composite board material. No. 

Industries, Ltd. 

Derivatives of the cyclopentano-dimethyl-polyhydro-phenanthrene series. 

No. 523,696. Naamlooze Vennootschap Organon. 
Manufacture of sheet cellulosic material. No. 523,720. British Cello- 

phane, Ltd. 

Stabilized cuprous oxide. No. 523,735. Rohm & Haas Co. 
Method of producing chlorinated rubber. No. 523,749. 

Powder Co. 

Method of forming colored coatings on nickel or alloys thereof. No. 

523,751. Mond Nickel Co., Ltd. 

High-vacuum molecular - still. No. 523,754. 
523,759. 


Basic Dolomite, 


No. 523,635. British 


523,675. Imperial Chemical 


Hercules 


Metropolitan-Vickers 
Electrical Co., Ltd. 

Manufacture of protein plastics. No. 
Industries, Ltd. 

Purification of gases by liquids. No. 523,761. International Corp., Ltd. 

Production of ozone. No. 523,585. H. G. “Hoare. 

Recovery of sulfur dioxide. Nos. 523,645 and 523,646. R. F. Bacon, 

Standard Oil 


Imperial Chemical 


Plasticized hydrocarbons. No. 523, 705.  dages—* & Co 

Method of regeneration of catalyst. No. 523.518. 
Development Co. 

Manufacture of emulsions. No. 523,520. Standard Oil Development Co. 

Treatment of liquid distillable c arbonaceous materials containing solid 
matter in dispersion with hydrogen. No. 523,649. N. V. Internationale 
Hydrogeneeringsoctrooien Mij. 


Accepted and Published August 8, 1940. 


Manufacture and production of meta-diaza compounds. No. 523,892. 

G. Farbenindustrie A. G. 

Separation of olefins from hydrocarbon mixtures. No. 523,894. 
Createrd Oil Development Co. 

fanufacture of derivatives of sulfanilamide of therapeutic value. No. 

524,011. A. G. Green and M. Coplans. 

Polyvinyl acetal resin compositions. No. 523,773 
Chemicals Corporation. 

Manuf: acture of artificial textile materials. No. 523,774. H. Dreyfus 
and R. W. Moncrieff. 

AOR Sten of pneumatic tires. No. 524,019. 
Ltd. 

Metallurgical apparatus operated by electrical induction. No. 523,785. 
K. M. Tigerschiold. 

Copper alloys. No. 523,788. Imperial Chemical Industries Limited. 

Production of beryllium alloys. No. 523,810. Beryllium Corporation. 

Production of beryllium chloride. No. 523,812. H. A. Richardson. 

Facial beauty mask. No. 523,821. P. Hill. 

Coloring aluminum or its alloys. No. 523,837. 
Industry in Basle. 


Carbide and Carbon 


Dunlop Rubber Co., 


Society of Chemical 
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Method of recovering sulfur dioxide. No. 523,845. Guggenheim Bros. 

Treatment of sugar bearing solutions. No. 523,859. Girdler Corp. 

Accelerators of vulcanization and their preparation. No. 523,904. 
Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd. 

Method of coating articles. No. 523,905. International Latex 
Processes, Ltd. 

Fatty acid distillation. No. 523,910. Foster Wheeler, Ltd. 

Manufacture and production of artificial thread. No. 523,864. 
taulds, Ltd. 

Production of azo dyestuffs. No. 523,918. 
Sandoz. 

Crystallization processes and apparatus. 

Crystallization processes and apparatus. 
and E. A. J. Koch. 

Photographic diazotype printing process. 


Cour- 
Chemical Works formerly 


No. 523,920. W. McGeorge. 
No. 523,921. W. McGeorge 


No. 523,922. Kalle & Co. 


Smoke filters for use in gas masks. No. 523,930. Chema, Ltd. 

Production and use of solutions of high molecular weight sulfur-con- 
taining condensation products. No. 523,986. Rutgerswerke A. G. 

Manufacture and production of artificial filaments, threads, etc. No. 
523,939. Courtaulds, Ltd. 

Method and apparatus for grinding garbage and like waste materials. 
No. 524,005. K. Petersen. 

Color-forming developers and processes of color development. No. 
524,040. Kodak, Ltd. 

Impregnated or coated products composed of inorganic artificial textile 
fibres, particularly for electrical insulation. No. 524,051. Algemeene 
Kunstvezel Mij. - 

Artificial cellular materials derived from polythene. No. 
Imperial Chemical Industries Limited. 

Manufacture of condensation products. No. 524,068. 
ical Industry in Basle. 

Marked or printed laminated sheets and method of an apparatus for 
producing them. No. 524,069. Chambon Corp. 

Composite products. No. 524,070. Marbon Corporation. 

Manufacture of compete of the May iad amined 
series. No. 524,006. . G. Farbenindustrie A. 

Activation of ay " catalysts. No. 524,007. Carbide and Carbon 
Chemicals Corp. 

Low-temperature process for the preservation of perishable foodstuffs. 
No. 523,946. W. S. Josephson, Sr. and W. S. Josephson, Jr. 


524,063. 


Society of Chem- 


FRENCH PATENTS 
Granted February 12; Published February 29, 1940. 


Process for the rapid manufacture of viscose. No. 855,534. 
Method for electric prospecting. No. 855,301. 
physique. 


A. Esterer. 


Cie. Générale de Géo- 

Process for the separation of fines in washing coal. No. 855,377. De 
Directie Van de Staatsmijnen in Limburg. 

Oscillating screen. No. 855,551. Westfalia Dinnendahl Groppel A. G. 

Process for thermal extraction of metals from metal compounds. No 
855,417. B. Berghaus. 

Process bd the removal of arsenic and phosphorus from ores. No. 
855,429. Uddeholms Aktiebolag. 

Alloy steel. No. 855,532. Stahlwerke Rochling-Buderus A. G. 

Process for the manufacture of siliceous bricks. No. 855,486. 
und Schamottefabriken Martin & Pagenstecher A. G 

Cellular brick. No. 855,528. A. Mampaey. 

Improved process and furnace for heat treatment of glass. 
Glass Improvements, Ltd. 

Improvements in coumaranes and chromanes. No. 
of Minnesota. 

Process for the removal of silicic acid from silicates of alumina. No. 
855.461. I. G. Farbenindustrie A. G. 

Process for producing new compounds of thiazol and of benzothiazol. 
No. 855,538. Usines Chimiques Rhéne-Poulenc. 

New dyes and processes for their preparation. No. 855,294. Ets. 


Kuhlmann, 
Yellow azo dyes and process for their production. No. 855,405. I. G. 
No. 855,406. I. G. Farben- 


Silika 


No. 855,339. 


855,414. University 


Farbenindustrie A. G. 

Azo dyes and process of manufacture. 
industrie A. G. 

N-alkyl-omega- ——, a of the anthraquinone series and process 
for their preparation. 855,440. Sandoz S. A. 

New aromatic amine a pt ‘dyes therefrom, and process of manufacture. 
No. 855,549. I. G. Farbenindustrie A. 

Sulfuric acid leuco-ester of a vat dye. " No. 855,527. I. G. Farbenin- 
dustrie A. 

Catalytic synthesis of hydrocarbons from CO and H. No. 855,378. 
N. V. Internationale Koolwaterstoffen Synthese Mij. 

Treatment of carbonaceous matter with hydrogen at high pressure. 
No. 855,380. N. V. Internationale Hydrogeneerings Octrooien Mij. 

Manufacture of anti-knock fuels from hydrocarbons of less volatility. 
No. 855,381. V. Internationale Hydrogeneerings Octrooien Mij. 

Conversion of olive oil to lubricant. No. 855,385. Montecatini 
Societa Generale per l’Industria Mineraria e Chimica. 

Process and apparatus for purification of oils and other liquids. No. 
855,394. The Hilliard Corporation. 

gatas and distillation apparatus. No. 855,505. 
Werke. 

Manufacture of hydrocarbons from CO and H. No. 855,515. N. V. 
Internationale Koolwaterstoffen Synthese Mij. 

Esthetic cream. No. 855,537. Mme. ¥ Konechovsky veuve Lurie. 

Process of refining petroleum. No. 855,556. Standard Oil Development 
Company. 

Manufacture of surface-active cellulose tape. No. 855,506. F. D 
Timmermanns. 

Process for improving the activity of products used in industrial refin- 
ing. No. 855,513. J. Batard. 

Process for reactivating desulfurizing compositions. No. 
Farbenindustrie A. G. 

Process for removing heat produced in exothermic reactions including 
hydrogen. No. 855,517. I. G. Farbenindustrie A. G. 

Photographic bath including hydrochloric acid for obtaining colored 
images. No. 855,366. B. Gaspar. 
co bath for obtaining colored images. No. 855,367. B. 

aspat 


Mannesmanrohren- 


855,516. I. G. 


Improvements in artificial teeth and process of manufacturing them. 


No. 855,403. P. Gonon and R. F. A. Lakermance. 


Stainless steel sheet which may be soldered (welded) and may be 


used in dental work. No. 855,519. H. Kammer. 
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 SUDS FORSOAPAND % 
STRENGTH FOR SHEETS 


Obvious enough is the need for pure caustic soda in making 
fine toilet soap. But not so apparent is the need for an even 
higher standard of purity in caustic soda used for process- 
ing cotton fibres. 


\\ 
\\ 


Yet in mercerizing, the delicate flat cotton fibres, swollen 
to glossy roundness in a caustic solution, are expected to gain 
as much as 25% in tensile strength. That requires a caustic soda 
of uniformly high purity. 


To give the textile industry a product of uniform purity at reg- 
ular production- grade prices, Warner developed a Textile Grade 
Caustic Soda that is low in iron, low in salt, low in copper, low 
in turbidity, low in other impurities. Now, the same standard 
of purity is available for general-purpose users of Warner 
Caustic Soda. 


We will welcome your inquiry for prices, data or technical 
AN “service on Warner Caustic Soda and any of the other chemi- 
NN AMS cals listed below. 
AY ¥* 

\ \ 

et 


N AN 
NRA § 
We \A 


\ 
\ 


Wak WARNER CAUSTIC SODA 


Tetra Sodium Pyrophosphate Chlorine, Liquid Phosphoric Acid 

Acid Sodium Pyrophosphate Sulfur Chloride Sodium Phosphates 

‘ Liquid Caustic Potash Carbon Bisulfide Trichlorethylene 
Qs; Carbon Tetrachloride Sodium Sulfide Barium Carbonate 
:\4 Alumina Hydrate, Light Bromine Blanc Fixe Perchlorethylene 
4.“ Chemical Grade Magnesia Epsom Salt Hydrogen Peroxide 
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